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WHO WAS JUNIUS? 

THERE is a disposition in most men 
tobe extremely inquisitive about things 
over which art has cunningly contrived 
to throw a veil of obscurity. hate or 

of this curiosity completely an 

SE tority developed, they would cease 
to attract notice, and, in all probability, 
the interest which they at first occasion, 
would sink into utter contempt. What 
is mysterious generates wonder, and 
hence a consequence is attached to quest 
ions in themselves trifling and not worth 
the labour of enquiry. If the riddle re- 
mains long unsolved, the lapse of years 
serves but to increase its importance, and 
theill fortune of former conjecturers only 
acts as a stimulant to spur other adven- 
turers into the field. Thus, at length, 
the commonwealth of learning is disturb- 
ai by clamorous disputants, each claim- 
ing the merit of having, through his per- 
and sagacity alone, found out 
asecret that had hitherto eluded all re- 
wareh. "To men of this spirit, it matters 
little, whether the subject which engages 
their thoughts be good or bad; they en- 
ter upon the pursuit only to have. the 

of succeeding where others have 
iled, and if their own vanity be gra- 
a, which is generally the case, the 
raised against their opinions 
rinkinto nothing. All this, however, 
would be harmless enough, were it not 
that these busy triflers. generally become 
izans, and betray in their anxious- 
for very the zeal of Apologists. 
Ui the truth of this assertion, a stronger 
statice cannot be addueed, than what 
las Oeturred ever since the question was 

start Reha bbe JUNIUS?”~ - 
_ this enquiry has subsisted, with more 
a ea eagerness and impatience, for the 
ace Of half a century ; nor is it likely to 
ecome suspended for half a century to 
ame, unless some more lucky knight 
taf any that has yet pricked forth in 
‘echace, Shall hunt down the boar of 


ué forest, to use the lange e of Lord 
oth, und carry off his said ie peel 


iead of losing its interest, the subject 


a 




















0 freshen with time, and almost 
eek brings forth a isition, in 
‘Sither old claims are revived with 
a arguments, Or some new can- 
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pretensions, and, if we are to believe the 
writers, with such indubitable documents 
of evidence as must put the point at is- 
sue for ever at rest. And yet after all 
that has been hitherto adduced, it is plain 
the question remains undecided, and that 
the public mind is still unsatisfied as to 
the real author of the far famed letters, 
which for a considerable period disturbed 
the government and insulted the throne. 


That among the numerous persons whose 


names have been mentioned to identify 
JuUNIUS, there are some whose talents 
qualified them for thé composition of the 
letters, and who had ample means of 
gaining all the information necessary to 
the carrying on such an extensive system 
of hostility against public men, cannot be 
doubted. But this will apply equally to 
many persons, and even if one alone pos- 
sessed the powers and opportunities re- 
quisite for the purpose, the conclusion 
‘would not be decisive that he must there - 
fore have been Junius, tnlegs it can be 
shewn that no other man at that time had 
similar ‘advahtages. Neither is it suffi- 
éient to produce in addition to these 
points a comparison of hand writing and 
of. style, since in regard to the former 
thére canriot possibly be any’ certainty, 
and as to the latter, there is no‘ such dis- 
tinctive peculiarity in Junius as to war- 
rant the peremptory ascription of his let- 
ters to any one writer of that period more 
thati another.. "These tests, therefore, 
are merely fallacious when taken by 
themselves, though, no doubt, they may 
have their subordinate weight of authority 
when other criteria of a more determinate 
character are tried and found to answer. 
The first op that strikes the dispas- 
sionate reader of JuNtvs, is the virulent 
malgnity which runs through the whole 
of correspondence. His attacks are 
conducted without the slightest regard to 
moral feeling, and when convicted of a 
falsehood, he shelters himself under a so- 
phism and renews the assault with taunt 
andirony. From hence it is plain, that 
he was not a novice in ular writing, 
but one who had profited by the expe- 
rience which he posséssed, as a witness of 
the “ great Walpolean wars,” to use his 
own remarkable phraseology. This fact 
will so fur ascertain his age, as to set 
asidé many of those who have been set 
of late for the real Junivs ; since to 
on. XI. 3D 
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have had a remembrance of the political 
controversies in the Walpole administra- 
tion, the writer must have been then con- 
siderably more than forty years-old. In 
alluding to those wars, Junius could have 
had no design of adding to his own ob- 
scurity, or- of eluding suspicion ; the ob- 
servation being merely casual and intended 
only to shew his intimacy with times and 
parties. ‘This assumption of credit for 
much previous knowledge in politics was 
natural, and there can be no doubt of its 
being perfectly just, which of course 
proves that the author of these letters was 
an observer of things, and especially of 
public men and measures, between the 
ore 1730 and 1740, when the great 

“alpole was assailed by hosts of formi- 
dable enemies. 

It is also evident, that Junius was not 
only conversant with the political conten- 
tions of those days, but that he had 
either borne a part in them, or was ha- 
bituated to ig, Sp public affairs in 
periodical papers. Nothing can be a more 
striking proof of this than the minute 
acquaintance with the forms and routine 
of a printing office, which appears in the 
correspondence of JUNiIUs with his pub- 
lisher Woodfall. The pen of the ready 
writer is not more obvious throughout 
the elaborate compositions of Junius, 
than his mechanical habits are in the pri- 
vate letters which he wrote to his prin- 
ter, whence it is fair to conclude, that no 
nobleman, or person in a high public 
situation, could have entered into such a 
familiarity. But whoever Junius was, he 
certainly must have been a person in per- 
fectly independent circumstances, and 
the complete master of his own time. 
The activity of his mind is apparent ;-— 
his fondness for political discussion is 
equally clear ;—an 
mation were beyond all question most 
minute, exact, and abundant. He must 
have had a very enlarged acquaintance, 
even among the first circles of society ; 
yet upon the most scrutinizing examina- 
tion of all his published and private 
correspondence, it does not seem that 
he had any particular connexions. 

[ike the Turkish spy, who is said to 
have lived at Paris unknown, and yet 
seeing every thing, for the space of forty 
years, this writer appears to have moved 
about the court and in the city, hearing 
himself daily praised or abused, without 
being at all suspected by those with 
whom he conversed, and who made his 

roductions’ the subject of their general 
iscourse.' He that could so govern his 
temper and command his actions, under 


Who was Junius ? 


his means of infor- . 


[June ], 


such circumstances, must have beep , 
man of no ordinary philosophy, takin 
that term in the sense in which jt Would 
have been applied by the ancient Stoj¢g 
But even allowing that many men might 
have possessed suflicient art and firmpog 
to avoid suspicion in mixed companies 
few could have so managed as to keep al 
vestiges of the secret from their fanilieg 
This might, indeed, have been done jy 
one or two cases, but hardly in so length. 
ened a course of writing ; which, though 
it be no direct argument, is at least a fap 
presumption, that JUNIUs was an insult. 
ed individual, or a kind of recluse, ag fa 
as related to his mode of living, at the 
time when those letters made their ap. 
pearance. 

Another point still more remarkable 
in the character of this incendiary, for 
such undoubtedly he must be consider. 
ed, is the address with which he con 
trived even while meddling with the 
minor politics of the city, to wear the 
appearance of lofty independence, and to 
avoid every symptom of being attached 
to any particular set of men. Yet no 
thing is more palpable throughout the 
letters, than that the author was a disap- 
pointed man; of which his rancorous 
abuse of the Duke of Grafton is a glar- 
ing instance. The inveterate enmity shewn 
towards that nobleman is indeed so ex- 
tremely personal and distinct from mere 
political dislike, that it will be in vain to 

oint out any individual as JuNivs, un- 
a at the same time it can be clearly 
shewn that he had a private quarrel with 
the Duke of Grarron. 

But what is to be thought of this ur- 
lent libeller’s scurrilous attack upon the 
sovereign, in which not only decorum 
but truth was set at utter defiance? Per- 
haps this is the main touchstone, alter 
all, by which the pretensions to the let- 
ters of Junius are to be tried, because the 
instance being unique in the history of 
English libel must have had some extra 
ordinary motive. It is clear that the 

rivate virtues of the king were nothing 
in the estimation of Junius, who treated 
even the royal piety with blasphemous 
scorn, which no man certainly woul 
have done that was not a republican and 
asceptic. That Junius was both is (0 
obvious to be denied, for he has let 
opportunity escape him of bringing ™ 
narchy into contempt, and of throwing * 
sneer upon religion. Now a man who 
had the interests of some party to pr 
mote, or who aimed at personal advance 
ment in the state, would never have taken 
this course, since he must know that 
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would be fatal to his object. 
But JUNTUS, as hath already been hinted, 
was leagued with no party, and, though 
disappointment, his own pro- 
spects 0 preferment were terminated, 
otherwise he would not have taken the 
ate resolution of insulting his 
. Yet he must have had an object 
when he began this career, and that ob- 
ject certainly continued to animate him 
the whole course of it, for his 
conduct was uniform, and his enmity re- 
mained unabated to the last. Still no 
one could divine what the ultimate design 
of this energetic writer was, nor indeed 
was it possible at that time to form any 
other idea of him than that he was one 
of those turbulent spirits who rise up in 
inguiet times to distract the measures of 
ment by inflaming the public mind 

against them. — 
“Jontus is better known by his en- 
nities than ‘his attachments; in the 
former he is open, bold, and unap- 
peaseable; in the latter he is cold, equivo- 
cl, and fluctuating. His supreme de- 
light ‘appears to have lain in creating 
confusion, weakening the bonds of so- 
ety, and making the people dissatisfied, 
not merely with this or that administra- 
tion, but with the entire regimen under 
which they lived. The object of Junius, 
therefore, was a revolution, and upon no 
other principle can his conduct be ac- 
cnnted for ; consequently all the distin- 
guished writers, who have been imper- 
pe llama as the authors of 
these letters, must be exonerated from 
the charge ; and as to the inferior fry, 
with whom folly and pedantry have as- 
ited the name of Junivs, it would be 
ste of time to bestow one word 


upon bir re ive merits or demerits. 
§ . @>+ . a . . 
It is. lain from the criteria here laid 




















,and others which may hereafter 
addnced, that Junius was aman of ex- 
mience, hackneyed in the ways of the 
word, and passed the meridian ¥f life : 
uat he was skilled in political contro- 
y;1 abituated to the periodical press ; 
g at hi ease without any riper 
“onal Occupation ; possessing great self- 
and ; unconnected with party ; yet 
“ppointed in some particular object 
4, produced a deadly enmity to indi- 
a3 staunch republican ; one who 
suenier a member of the established 
,, » Hor a friend to revealed religion ; 
~~ vonelude all, a person who sought, 
me particular end, to effect a revo- 


on we thi - Country. By these tests 













. le question be satisfactorily 
— -- Wo was Junius? 
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THE MODERN STANDARD OF GENIUS, 
MR, EDITOR, 

AMONGST all the iiluminations of 
the present enlightened period of the 
human race, after the attempts to settle 
the true standard of taste—the criteria 
of the moral sense—and the certain ex- 
tent of philosophical truth—it has cost 
me no small effort, by observation and 
reflection, to fix the standard of literary 
genius: for this purpose, and in order 
to move as gravely as possible, in so ac- 
tive a vortex of rotatory vicissitude, [ 
had recourse to a few writers whose de- 
finitions of the term might lead me to 
select a fixed principle, on which, like 
Archimedes, I might place one point of 
my compass, and turn with the other 
the whole of this moving sphere my own 
way ; but here I have to confess my dis- 
appointment ; for the definitions of phi- 
losophers and lexicographers, when I 
come to compare them with modern 
realities, were so widely apart from the 
facts, that I was compelled to conduct 
them back to their chambers of dusty 
lucubration, as unfit for modern service 
as any of the wisest precepts of divinity 
and morality. Beattie, full of genius 
and Jearning himself, and willing to give 
the question all the power of candour 
and moral truth that it could carry, en- 
quires “What is genius? What but 
sound judgment, sensibility of heart, and 
a talent for accurate and extensive ob- 
servation.” (p. 436 Truth.) Dr John- 
son more reconditely defines it to be 
“the protecting and ruling power of 
nien, places, or things, mental power or 
faculties, nature, disposition.” I strong- 
ly suspect that the latter may be found 
the most acute definition, though it does 
not arrive at the exact delineation of 
man at this day, in this the most refined 
metropolis of the world! 

In order to seek for a more modern 
account of the matter I looked into the 
last Number of your New Monthly 
Magazine, where, as J had good cause 
to expect, I found in several ingenious 
papers, materials for helping me to a 
tolerable judgment of the question ; al- 
though I found it necessary afterwards 
to go abroad into the world, and to exa- 
mine “whether these things are so?” 
And upon the best combinations which 
could be’ formed upon these materials, 
I submit to your superior judgment the 
following hints, to serve for a standard. 
of modern genius :— 

T'o avoid the plodding and dull round 
of all moral reflection—all system that 
discovers connection between eause and 
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effect, reason and conclusion, to seek 
for and cultivate eccentricity of thought, 
abrupt expression, elevation. of feeling, 
the softened sigh of sympathy, and the 
start of animated passion, To learn 
that genius cannot exist or emanate 
under the dominion or restraint of any 
moral principle, and especially of any 
command of religion, the influence of 
such are of so powerful and convincing 
a control, that they must be carefully 
shunned if they should ever obtrude. 
To awaken the reader's imagination, 
not by the worn out axiom of shewing a 
sound moral in every tale, but by the far 
more attractive stimulus of emotion, 
which shall so alarm the mind, and agi- 
tate every pulsation of the heart, that 
it may not have time to consider whe- 
ther it is amended by what has been 
read or represented—to describe facts 
by terms not usually found in the com- 
binations of literature, but by the use of 
words never intended to be joined in the 
same course of phraseology—to seek for 
Nature, not in her calmer and once 
deemed most engaging representations, 
the beauties and exhaustless providences 
of her vegetable, mo and fossil 
kingdoms, her planetary system, her 
changes of uninterrupted seasons, and 
the revolutions of unsparing bounty, 
thus “tracing nature up to nature's 
God.” These are not sufficient for the 
radiance and effervescence of modern 
genius, and are now deserted for the 
periods, points, and tropes, that spring 
from the bursting pang of, imaginary 
despair—from the chains and darkness 
of the sanguinary scaffold—from the 
satanic eruption of infidelity, and the 
vain glorious gallantry of seduction. !— 
These are the modern sources of gepius; 
here may be found the awful note of ad- 
miration—the sudden abruption—the 
short half-breathing pause—the vivid 
inspiration of the cold thrill—the accom- 


paniments of glassy eyes and short. 


phrases of secret and solemn denuncia- 
tion—the midnight clang of chains— 
the glimmering torches of the cavern— 
and dexterously slow withdrawing bolts 
—the expiring lamp, and the unseen 
pein of the silent assassin’s dagger !— 
rom these, when the half destroyed 
reader is suffered to escape, he is not to 
be allowed to seek for object, end, or 
circumstance, or moral of his dream; 
but is left by stars and dashes te wander 
“in bewildered mazes Jost !” 
. Here, Sir, is the standard of modern 
genius—here when the curtain falls, the 
spectator and the reader in vain look for 


Lord Byron's Travels in Greece, 
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the celebrated. motto “veluti in specs 
lum.’ ‘The scene has not, would to God 
it had, represented one similitude to req] 
life—one princi le on which the worl 
may act with safety—one emotion sy¢h 
as he would cherish at home—one enjoy. 
ment of present existence—or one hope 
of future !—Yet, alas! it is by such ef. 
forts of genius that the world are poison. 
ed—it is for these that they leave the 
nobler studies of their capacity—and of 
these their conversation is absorbed, and 
their reflections possessed. Hence itis, 
that for such apnnemenons thousands 
of pounds are offered for copy-right~ 
applications are made with solicitation 
to obtain the first reading—eagerness 
for the gratification and vanity of detail- 
ing the contents, and reciting to sur. 
rounding senators, divines, and all the 
crowded votaries of the concert and the 
drawing room, the upnennees of most pro- 
minent interest an pathos. Alas! Sir, 
it is for these transient emotions, that 
the wisest moralists, the most pathetic 
poets, the soundest divines of the Chris- 
tian church, and the ablest writers on 
subjects the most important to our vital 
interests, as a nation, and as individuals, 
are suffered to languish as if they were 
devoid of truth and welfare, present and 
eternal. A. H. 
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‘LORD BYRON'S TRAVELS IN GREECE. 


TO the name of Lord Byron so much 
importance is attached, and his splendid 
abilities have rendered him so dear to his 
country, that the most trifling anecdote 
of his private life is sure to create public 
admiration. I had the good fortune to 
follow his footsteps through many of 
the Grecian islands, to Athens, and 
Misitra, the ancient Sparta, and from 
thence to. Port Mahon, in the island of 
Minorca; in every place I found his 
Lordship’s name well known, and unl 
versally. respected, and so many anet- 
dotes of his benevolence and eccentrt- 
cities recorded, that I feel assured ! 
should be doing injustice to my country: 
men by withholding what 1 know of 4 
wandering poet, who is an honour tothe 
nation, ad the PIRST BARD OF THE 
AGE, and in whose sufferings every 00 
sympathises. It appears to us, ! 

rd Byron had come from Abydos 


7 TENEDOS, ; 

where he remained until the arrival 
of his. pleasure vessel from this * 
land. He made frequent excursiom 
to the Continent, and here, ! hare 
no doubt, he. wrote The Bride y 
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" Abydos. At the time I ener a island, 
| ing was in a deplorable state ; 
. rj ee had ravaged the place, the 
rid ¥ were destroyed, and all was 
ch — The house in which Lord 
Dy. Byron resided was razed to the ground ; 
ype it stood facing the Hellespont, and had 
ef. a full view of the entrance to the sea of 
on- Marmora, the castles and shores of the 
the Dardanelles: but I could not discover 
of any trace of the wandering poet; all 
and was lost inthe devastation occasioned by 
is, war, The felucca of Lord Byron had 
nds grived, and on a sudden he embarked 
t— aad sailed for 

lon THE ISLAND OF SCIO. 

ess At Scio, the landing of his Lordship 
ail- was hailed. with joy by the natives, as 
ur he had been there before, and was well 
the known; the felucca was brought to 
the anchor under the high hill of Delgath, 
Ir0- and Lord Byron proceeded up the island 


Sir, on the high mountain of Sopriano, which 
hat overlooks every other on the island, and 
etic from the summits of which, the eye 
ris- commands a.most enchanting prospect 
on ef nearly 50 small islands, the distant con- 
ital tinent and.a placid ocean. Here stands the 
als, ruins of a Temple, believed to have been 
rere dedicated. to Apollo; there are twelve 
and nassy pillars, about forty feet in height, 
A rer a roof, through which the 
isvisible in.-many parts. I am no 
wchitect, nor have I a genius which 
tends. that way; but I certainly have 
tome general knowledge of the different 
orders, or I should have travelled with 
abrainless head and a blinded eye, over 
wenes. calculated to awaken every gene- 
rous feeling of the heart, and which only 
mty ¢ould look upon with in- 
, I therefore give it as my 
big «es the Temple * — [ 
‘how speaking is not of Grecian 
Architecture 


In the reign of Reslemy Philadelphus, 
Scio conquered and ravaged by a 
pt, under the command 
extus; his account of the 
“00 was so favourable, that he was 
mM Dack with, perhaps. four hundred 
omen, and children to colonise it, 
~vultivate the manufacture of silk and 
um tor which it is now so celebrated. 
1 on ey Puans, | have no duubt, reared 
mple of Apollo, but ‘to a very 
eedivinity; I should think to 
tom the embellishments still re- 

=e “pon the. pilasters, and the 
he cornices bear to those 
+ S0Wever, my purpose is not to 
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give historical disquisitions, and I have 
done. 

All around this ruined Temple, tall 
trees wave majestically in the breeze, 
and upon the left a gentle cascade 
descends in murmurs to the valley below, 
and a small lake studded with little ver- 
dant islands, the daily resort of fisher- 
men, receives its waters. The prospect 
is pleasing, though not grand, calculated 
to inspire the mind with tranquillity 
and peace :— 


Within the ruin heedless of the dead, 

ie «aa ct g peasant builds his 
8 

And wondering man could want the larger 
pile 

Exulting owns his cottage with a smile. 


Beneath the stately ruins of the Tem- 
ple of Apollo, on the hill of Sopriano, 
in the island of Scio, is reared a small cot- 
tage, by materials torn from the stately 
ruins which surround it; in this cottage 
there are only four apartments, and 
these very small; in two of them Lord 
Byron took up his abode, with his fair 
companion.. "Tis a singular fact that 
his Lordship never visited the capital 
once during a three months’ residence 
upon the island; nor can I even guess at 
his reasons for not doing so, as the 


town. is an interesting object to every 


one versed in the lore of Greece. He 
rambled round the island to every clas- 
sical scene, and very frequently slept at 
the peasant’s cottages, where he was 
sure to be well received. There is a 
something about the manner and ap- 
pearance of Lord Byron, that bespe 

sympathy; the melancholy tinge that 
he bears upon his cheek—the faded 
lustre of his eye, and his affable address 
always find him friends; which his 
liberality is sure to fix in hisfavour. His 
Lordship was very partial to water ex- 
cursions; and here he bought a boat 
with one sail, and in which he often 
went fishing, taking an old man with 
him to conduct the sail and steer the 
boat; his favoured fair Berinthia, al- 
ways accompanied him, and was very 
expert at fishing. In various rambles 
round the island, they diffused their 
bounty to many ; to one, a farmer, who 
had lost a horse and cart in crossing the 
stream of Carrerio, they gave ten ze- 
chines or five guineas, and to a woman 
that had afforded Berinthia assistance in 
an hour of danger, Lord Byron gave 
three moidores, that is four pounds and 


one shilling. 
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An aged Greek woman, residing at a 
place called Epheseus, and where she 
occupied a small vineyard and two fields, 
had been distrained for rent. The 
Turkish collector (Albana) had no mercy; 
he seized her goods and put them up for 
sale. Lord Byron bought them, and 
restored them to the widow, to the utter 
astonishment of the ‘Turks, who cannot 
comprehend an act of generosity, uncon- 
nected with self interest. 

The school erected for Grecian scho- 
lars at Scio, Lord Byron refused to 
visit; but a deputation of the master 
and scholars he received politely. ‘T'o 
the scholars he gave twenty praas (or.a 
shilling each), to the master fifty pounds 
for the use of the school, and a robe 
for himself of velvet and satin.— In 
the Grecian isles, and every part be- 
neath the Turkish power, the present of 
a robe is the highest compliment which 
can be paid to any individual. 

The departure of Lord Byron from 
Scio was marked by an act of benevo- 
lence. His lordship presented the boat 
which he had purchased to the fisher- 
man who had accompanied him in his 
nautical excursions, and also gave him 
ten pounds. Berinthia also gave his 
niece, 2 girl of fourteen years of age, a 
handsome present, as she had attended 
her since her arrival upon the island. 

Lord Byron had, during his residence 
upon the island, explored every creek and 
eorner it contained. The cave, entitled 
Homer’s School, he visited. Scio, Mity- 
lene, and Valparos, all claim the honour 
of giving birth to Homer, and affect to 
shew caves, which they call his school. 
Now, although Homer was a poet and 
a wandering minstrel, history gives us 
no authority for supposing he ever kept 
a school: nevertheless, in Scio, Lord 
Byron gave to the keeper of the cavea 
Greek Testament and some money ; but 
this does not establish any opinion of 
his lordship as to the actual residence 
of Homer in Scio. The departure of 
Lord Byron from Scio was marked by 
much regret on the part of the Gre- 
cians, to whom he ha 
friend; and even the Turks seemed to 
lament his departure. His felucca ar- 
rived at Point Sombro, and Captain 
Hutchison attended him with his friend 
on board. The Turks, by an extraor- 
dinary exertion of gallantry, fired a 
salute of four guns from the castle, which 


Lord Byron returned by eight, as he. 


left the harbour of Scio, and made a 
visit to the island of Mitylene. 
The day was calm, but the atmosphere 


been a sincere 


[June ], 


soon took a lowering aspect, and soy, 
danger accompanied the voyage of re 
lord. Berinthia sickened ; but the ten, 
der care of his lordship restored hoy to 
health. The gale abated: the Vesse] 
anchored in Sanchez Bay; and in a "™ 
hours they landed upon the isle of Mity. 
lene. This island was a favourite of 
Lord Byron from his early trazeljin, 
days. " 

How far peace and happiness extended 


to Lord Byron, upon the favourite js. 


land, I leave the world to judge. The 
wearied mind seldom finds repose any 
where, and even upon a female breast. 
indulges in sad melancholy, in place of 
rapturous love. Joy and grief traye| 
hand in hand—they are concouitants: 
and, I fear, we must consider them as jp. 
separable companions in our journey 
through life. 

One morning Lord Byron arranged 
matters to go fishing, and in a large boat 
he sailed for the purpose, accompanied 
by his fair. friend, who was very fond of 
the sport. _ After fishing for three hours 
off the point Gobriano, a severe gale 
of wind came on, direct upon the land; 
the nets were abandoned, and the 
sails hoisted, it was found impossible 
to weather the cape; no alternative re- 
mained, but to bear up and run into the 
long bleak bay of Alicarno, where there 
is no anchorage for shipping, and no 
safety for boats, except in the north 
east corner. ‘The sea rose in heaps; 
and in endeavouring to luff into the 
cove, a most dreadful surge broke over; 
the boat did not overturn, but reeled 
upon her broadside, and, melancholy to 
relate, a boy was swept from the prov, 
and Berinthia from’ the stern of the 
boat. The sails were lowered, the boat 
almost instantly righted, and his lord- 
ship, plunging into the waves, seized his 
fair friend by the hair, as she was sink- 
ing, and swam with her to the boat, 
where she very soon recovered. bya 
fortunate change of wind the boat got 
into the cove, and they landed in safety, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants, who 
had witnessed their danger from the 
cliffs, and never expected to see them 
again alive. After this, his lordship 
never adventured on the stormy deep 
in an open boat, from the island of Mity- 
lene—not, I am sure, from any pers0o 
fear, but as Berinthia would not accom 
pany him, he preferred the pleasure ° 
her companyon shore. It is impossible 
to conceive a sweeter scene for ral 
ling, than through the vine-covered 5 
of this delightful island. 
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imagination may picture scenes © 


upon the tablet of fancy, and embody 
them so that they cannot be shaken off 
the mind; but in Mitylene there is no 
reason to resort to the power of fancy, 
for all is life and magic around; the 
ood-covered hill, the descending valley, 
perfumed by every flower that blows, 
and the stream rolling in tranquillity 
sround the temples erected in distant 
ages, and lashing the shores immortalized 
by Homer—these create a very great at- 
traction, and rivet the soul to a classical 
scene. } 

From every information I could ac- 
quire Lord Byron appears to have been 
extremely attached to the island of Mity- 
lene, but the death of an infant found- 
ed his determination to depart from it. 
He has been said to have shed tears upon 
the occasion. 1am inclined to think he 
did, for | know his heart isgood, and very 
tender. The proofs of his humanity are 
great, His lordship visited no island 
upon which he did not leave some marks 
ofhisgoodness. ‘To the Greek church 
at Mitylene he gave forty pounds British; 
tothe hospital he gave sixty pounds ; and 
in private charity, I am told, distributed 
wore than three hundred zechines. I 
anno advocate for the name, or charac- 
ter of Lord. Byron ; his fame or his dis- 
honour can be of no importance to me, 
any further than in a national point of 
new. Leonsider him a distinguished 
ornament in the .annals of literature ; 
aud ashe has been much depreciated, 
and yery unjustly, I wish to add my 
humble mite of praise to that character 
vhich no Briton can view in its proper 
ight without esteeming. 

The sun shone sweetly over the Egean 
hain, and all nature smiled around 
vhen Lord Byron left Mitylene. The 
voft eastern breeze soon wafted him to 

ia COs. 

Upon this small island there was no 
thelter, the cottages were not fit to hold 
their inhabitants, and not sufficiently 
mea ot give admittance to a stran- 
“t; Out there was a friendly propen- 
sin y prop 






















the natives worthy of attending 
‘Dis lordship availed himself of 
, "Mere are not many trees in the is- 
tof Cos, but. many extended and 
tul_ vineyards, and the highest tree 
§ that which bears figs. On the 
the hill called Junonia are the 
4S 0f.a small temple, three pillars 
. até standing, andall the remainder 
s,s Over the sweet scenery of 
‘Tordship and Berinthia 


The character of Lord Byron, in the 
island of Cos, was, as usual, very bene- 
volent; and if I detailed the many cir- 
cumstances [ know of him, it would oc- 
cupy me many pages to expatiate upon. 
The name of Lord Byron requires no 
praise, and wherever the footsteps of 
his lordship have passed, he has left an 
impression never to be effaced. Lord 
Byron slept always on board of his 
yacht, no convenient place being to 
be had upon the island. To those who 
have visited Greece the commanding 
prospect from Villa de Torneo must be 
very desirable ; but at Corso Point, to 
which Lord Byron removed his pleasure 
vessel, his lordship was attacked by a 
painful disorder, and obliged to be land- 
ed, and the air did not very much contri- 
bute to his health. By the attention of 
his fair friend, he gradually recovered ; 
and after dispensing his usual bounties, 
much more than the natives merited, his 
lordship departed, and arrived in safety 
at 

ATHENS. 

The attention, [ was told, of his lord- 
ship at Athens, was chiefly directed to 
literary subjects; and in this cele- 
brated spot Lord Byron took up his 
abode, and there spent much of his 
time in writing, and never walked 
out until the sun was down, nor re- 
turned home until near midnight. -— 
Here, no doubt, he traced many of the 
scenes in “Childe Harold,” destined to 
render his name immortal. From the 
account I heard, his lordship seems at 
this place to have been impressed with 
deep melancholy. “ Polycarp,” at whose 
house he resided, related many circum- 
stances of him, but which | do not 
feel warranted in repeating: “ As cun- 
ning as a Greek,” is a very old and true 
saying, and from our eager anxiety I 
feared he meant to impose upon us, but 


‘T have since had reason to alter my opi- 


nion. As a coffee-house-keeper he bears 
an exemplary character, and it is general- 
ly no small recommendation to his good 
name, that the unfortunate T'weddell 
chose him for his guide through Athens. 
He shewed us a book, upon the leaves of 
which were inscribed numerous names, 
succeeded with recommendations of him 
and his house to future travellers. This 
book I did not see until a second visit to 
Athens. Amongst the names I observed 
Lord Exrerng Mr. Savt, Mr. TwWeppett, 
Lord Byron, Count Monve.io, Mon- 
sieur TALLIEN, &c. &c. 


The accounts were interesting at the- 


end of each name, particularly that of 
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Tweddell, who says, “ He is an_ ho- 
nest man, and an intelligent guide—I 
shall never live to do him a service, but I 
recommend him to my countrymen who 
may arrive at this much-neglected spot.” 
rd Byron's name has simply pre- 
fixed to it—* Po.ycaRp is an honest 
man," which I conceive the strongest re- 
commendation borne on his book. — 
The name of “ TALLIEN,” 80 notorious, 
appears odd to be affixed in such a place, 
but I can account for its appearance in a 
manner not very generally understood. 

Buonaparte, from jealousy of his ta- 
lents, or his natural turbulent disposi- 
tion, sent him to France from Egypt in 
disgrace. ‘The vessel “ La Narcisse,” in 
which he embarked, was chased and 
driven on shore upon the island of Gozo 
near Candia (the ancient Crete) by the 
Briton sloop of war. From thence Tal- 
lien found his way to Athens, and over- 
land to France. 

lt may be worth mentioning, in order 
to gratify natural curiosity, that this 
man, who once figured at the head of the 
French Government, is now reduced to 
such an abject state, that he holds the 
situation of French Consul at the Spanish 
port of Corunna. 

Lord Byron took many sketches of the 
ruins at Athens and its environs, and I 
understand expressed his opinion that 
the “ Elgin Marbles” were of a modern 
date. in this I coincide with his 
lordship, and believe that, like the 
* Tuscan Vases”’ of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, many of them were engraved, or in- 
scribed by foreigners, to take in Milord 
Anglais. The English frigate “ Fre- 
derickstein,” commanded by Captain 
Bedford, a name not unknown in the 
walks of science, arrived, and anchored 
near Athens. Lord Byron, by one of 
those eccentricities which accompany 
genius, declined an interview with Cap- 
tain Bedford, and embarking his whole 


suite in his felucca, sailed to the island of . 


Salamis. J. M. 


REMARKABLE PROPHECY OF THE AP- 
PEARANCE AND CAREER OF MARTIN 
LUTHER. 

_Joun H1xten, the Franiscan monk, 

who acquired as high a reputation for 

piety. and virtue, as he gained celebrity 

y his extraordinary prophecies, was a 
native of the principality of Fulda, and 
is said by some writers to have been one 
of Luther's preceptors at the schoolof the 

Franciscans at Eisenach. Walcha®* cites 








* Lather’s Schriften, (writings,) part 
xxiv. p. 67. 


Prophecy of the Appearance of Martin Luther. 
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a variety of authors who have Mention 
ed this circumstance ; amongst these he 
refers his reader to Schuhmach,* whos 
testimony on most occasions is entitle 
to the fullest confidence : in the pre. 
sent instance however, they have al] been 
mistaken ; for at the very moment whe 
Luther first came to study at Eisenach, 
(that is to say, in the year 1498,) Hilto, 
was languishing in a prison, from whic) 
the hand of death alone released him. 

From his earliest youth Hilton di. 
hae ae himself by active prosecution 
of his studies and diligent meditation op 
the Holy Scriptures, as well as the works 
of the Fathers of the Church, and x 
some report, the writings of the Wal. 
denses.t By means of his deep read. 
ing and sedulous application, the advan. 
tages of which could scarcely be lost on 
his discerning and reflecting mind, his 
eyes were opened to the errors of the 
Romish doctrines. He opposed, and 
then denounced them ; nor could any 
personal considerations deter him from 
vehemently arraigning the abuses of the 
monastic life. It was in the nature of 
things that so powerful an assailant 
should become an object of bitter hatred 
to his brotherhood, who attacked hin 
with the greatest fury, and not only threw 
him into prison in the year 14%, but 
threatened to bury him alive unless he 
recanted. Having fallen sick during his 
confinement, he besought the Father 
Guardian to visit him ; but all that the 
Holy Father administered to him was 
contumely, upbraiding, and _ invective. 
Roused to indignation by this inhuman 
treatment, Hilton uttered the prophetic 
warning contained in these memorable 
words: — “ Anno. MDXVII. exsurget 
Heros, quivos monachos adorietur acts 
ter; contra quem ne hiscere quidem 
audibetis.” He did not live to witnes 
the subsequent, plenary accomplishment 
of this remarkable prophecy ; for he diel 
in the year 1502. 

Christina, the widow of John Eres 
Duke of Eisenach, erected a cenotaph 
his memory, in St. George’s Church, # 
Eisenach ; it stands at no great distance 
from the spot where his last remains we 
deposited, and is of common sand-eom 
slightly ornamented with gilding, elg 
feet high, four feet nine inches bros, 
and consists of two pieces of stone. 
outer projection of this monument - 
the following inscription : — “Jo 


a 
ye 


® Vide his “TVth Collection iain 
Eisenach,” P 29. . 
+ Toppii Hist. Eisenach, p- 2% 
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Hiiltenio, monacho Franciscano, prepter 
jionem Evangelice et refutationem 
Pontificie Religionis a fratribus, Anno 
CV Lin carcerem conjecto in eogue 
vite defuncto. Non cultus sed memoria 
causa F.F.V.W. entig. stud.” The let- 





ters V.W. allude to Valentine Weinrich, 
rector of Eisenach, and the author of the 
elegiac verses which distinguish the centre 
of the monument, and of which the fol- 
lowing is a transcript :— 


CENOTAPHIVM. 
HILTENII PATRIS MONACHI, SIMUL ATQUE PROPHETAE, 
NON PROCUL HOC RECUBANT OSSA SEPULTA LOCO, 
Qui cum voce DEI FRATRUM TAXARAT ABUSUS, 
PECTORA CONTENDENS VIVERE JUSTA FIDE; 
CARCERIS ENECTUS TANDEM SQUALORE FAMEQUE, 
MogstA PROPHETARUM PREMIA MORE TULIT. 

Sep Privs appeLttans AD CHRISTI voce Trisunat, 
Cum PERAGENDA DEO SJUDICE CAUSSA FORET, 
TeMpora prinClpll CECINIT TVxC pLana LVruerl, 
SIGNAQUE SUPREMUM DANS PRAEITURA DIEM, 

IraLa REGNA STATIM ViCrorI Et TEVTONA TVRCa, 


SVCCVsIT Vara, Pils, 


VatiCInatVS, alr. 


PRIMA QUOD EVENIT PRAEDICTIO VERA FATERIS, 
ALTERA NE FIAT VERA, PRECARE Deum. 


Underneath these verses, we read, 
“ Renovatum Av. clola CLXIX. Sum- 
tibus J. M.” And quite at the top, above 
them, “* Duv vaticinia Johannis Hiltenii. 
Unum. Anno Demini MDXVII. en- 
“ee Heros, qui vos monachos ado- 
lur acriler, contra quem ne hiscere 
quidem audebitis. Alterum. Anno MDC. 
mundus verberabitur gladio mahometico 
vehementer.”” it is desirable that some 
speedy repairs should be bestowed on 
thismonument, for it has great need of 


This same Hilten used frequently to 
say, “Sub Leone exorietur Eremita, qui 
reformabit sedem Romanam ; which Lu- 
ther j by observing, that he 
began to write against indulgences under 
Leo the Tenth, and that in Italy the 
Augustine monks were known by the 
name of «*Eremite.”* Tenzel has 
two other prophecies made by 
alten, and current in Rome ; besides 

ich, he is said to have prognosticated 
“he monastery of the Cordeliers in 


r, (at present a granary,) should 
















be convertec 
of Franciscans at Ejisenach into a 
‘++ He is also said, to have fore- 
he end of the world.t 
ing these prophecies to their 
“ai slumber, we have further to 
®, that Luther himself, has ad- 
es them, and — the ac- 
‘Baye just given of their pro- 
pha «Pharty years ago,” he nl 
oer Rved in the city of Eisenach, a 





isenach. p 29. 


MD. : “p-29. It has so hap- 
oth these prophecies have been 


Ibid. p. 30. s 2 
INTHLY Mac. ~No. 65, 





into a store-house, and that 


bare-footed monk, by name Johannes 
Hilten, who was cast into a dungeon by 
his brethren, because he had attacked 
some of the notorious abuses of the 
monastic life. We have ourselves seen 
some of his writings, from which it 
appears abundantly manifest, that he 
preached Christianly, and in conformity 
with the Holy Scriptures. And those, 
who knew him, report to this day, that 
he was a devout and peaceful tem- 
pered old man, and upright as well as 
respectable in all his walks and ways. 
This person De res many things re- 
lating to these days, and foretold what 
has already happened: together with 
some events, which are hereafter to come 
to pass; but we shall not relate these 
things in this place, lest any may imagine 
that we have Fronsht them forward either 
through malignity, or with intent to 
please any soul alive. Old age accom- 
panied the ruin to his health, brought 
about by his imprisonment; at last he 


fell sick, prayed the guardian to come to 


him, complained to him of lis weak state; 
and when the guardian, stirred up by 
pharisaical malice and bitterness of heart, , 
assailed him with hard words, because such 
preaching as his was unsavoury, profitless 
flavour, he gave over bewailing his bodily 
infirmity, drew a deep sigh, and said 
with a sorrowful mien, ‘that he was ready 
to submit to and endure such injustice 
for Christ's sake; although he had neither 
written nor taught any thing which could 
be hurtful to the Monkish Order; but 
had simply attacked crying abuses.’ Aud 
he finished by observing, ‘a man shail 
come, when MDXVI comes round, who 
will overthrow you monks; and he will 
be the undoing of you, and ye shall nut 
be able to withstand him.’ This ideu- 
Vou, XI, 3E 
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tical prophecy,” continues Luther, “ of 
the overthrow of the Monkish Order, and 
the mention of the same year of its oc- 
currence, was afterwards found in several 
writings of his, and particularly in his 
Commentaries on Daniel. As to the 
interpretation which should be given to 
this man’s saying, we leave every one to 
judge for himself.*”’ 





CONSIDERATIONS ON THE POOR LAWS. 
MR. EDITOR. 

THE present prevailing sentiments of 
most of our political economists, and 
even of our legislators,t with regard to 
the nature and tendency of our poor 
laws, must, I think, be acknowledged by 
every unprejudiced person, to be ex- 
tremely inconsistent and absurd. While 
they confess that charity.is the most in- 
dispensable duty of man, they at the 
same time assert that it immediately be- 
comes noxious when subjected to just 
and equitable regulations. Bishop bur- 
net was, | imagine, the first who ad- 
vanced this opinion, in which he has been 
followed by Smith and Malthus. En- 
couraged by these respectable names, 
and by several fallacious facts and argu- 
ments, such a revolutionary spirit has of 
late sprung up amongst us, that there is 
some reason to fear that our whole sys- 
tem of parochial charity will very soon 
be rashly overturned. It is proper, how- 
ever, to observe, that this innovating 
disposition is more frequently found 
. among speculative overseers of the poor 


* Apologia Confessionis rendered into 
German by Jones, Anno XXX, in the 3d 
part of the Alternburgh edition, p. 142. 
Compare alse what Luther says in his book, 
De Conciliis,in Opp. Altenb. T. 7, p. 273. 
The treatment which Hilten received from 
the bare-footed monks of Eisenach, is re- 
lated in the Apologia. 

Heumaun maintains in his treatise, “ Jm- 
mortalis Isenaci gloria,” that the real com- 
mencement of the Reformation should be 
dated from the time of John Hilten. Vide 
Kohler I. c. p.10. He may at least be 
called the fore-runner of Luther. The 
works, which treat on his prophecies, are 
cited in Fabricit “ Centifol Luther,” p. 
345. 

Hilten’s Commentary on Daniel and the 
Revelation of St. John, may be cited as fine 
specimens of his erudition. 

+ A late Committee of the House of 
Commons seemed to be of opinion, that it 
would, on the whole, be advan us alto- 
gether to abolish the poor laws:’ while that 
of the House of Lords, more cautious, 
thought that it would be dangerous, at once, , 
to wr from the‘foundation an evil so deep- 
rooted. 





Considerations on the Poor Laws. 
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than among actual overseers. In opi, 
to form just opinions on this subject; 
requires an intimate acquaintance yi, 
common life, which profound phil. 
phers seldom haye opportunities of y. 
quiring. Although, undoubtedly, (spey. 
ing from my own experience more jp 
structive than any other science) it my 
be allowed to be also of a painful a 
repulsive nature, on account of the jj. 
sery and destitution which continua); 
present themselves. From the knoy. 
ledge which a long course of actual ob. 
servation hasenabled me to acquire of th 
character and circumstances of the lowe 
orders, I am led to conclude that oy 
poor laws, with all their imperfection: 
are on the whole well calculated to sy. 
ply their wants; and are thie noble 
monument of humanity that ever wa 
reared amoug men. When I refiect on 
the great sums raised by them; on th 
unceasing labours and anxious cares ¢r- 
ercised by the most respectable perso 
throughout the country, in their just ds. 
tribution ; and on the immense variety 
of humane services by which they con- 
tinually soften the misery of the dest 
tute, the diseased, and the aged; Eng. 
land appears more elevated in my ima 
gination than by all the great actionsof 
a Nelson and a Wellington. Many ig. 
norant and savage nations have rendered 
themselves conspicuous hy military ho- 
nours ; but how few have been ambi 
tious to shine by acts of pity; or i 
deed, have thought of mingling with 
their political institutions the least tinc- 
ture of moral feeling. The interests and 
grandeur of the state have been almos 
the sole study of the most civilized nz 
tions, either of ancient or modern time, 
It is the peculiar glory of England, tha! 
the helpless poor have at last become 
prominent in the national picture, aud 
an object of important consideration 0 
tts councils. 

The usual arguments against the poe" 
laws are very forcibly and ably statedi2 
the 58th Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and in the contemporary number 
of the Quarterly ;* but I think witha 
degree of intemperate zeal and cou 
dence unsuitable to a subjeet so compl 

ite © 


* The writers of these celebrated publ: 
cations here cordially agree in the busines 
of censure when unconnected with politics ; 
but were the subject only a little change? 
and the propriety of encouraging and ys 
porting ‘the system of imperial and + 
pauperty, usual in our continental wars, rf 
cussed, their sentiments, it is likely, ¥°" 
be found to differ. 
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and susceptible of such various and 
ipposite bearings. The Edinburgh Re 
wewers, in particular, are transported 
into a kind of frenzy at the view of the 
- baneful effects of systematic 
aime-giving. Words are wanting to de- 
gribe all its vast and various horrors. 
itis acontagion—a deadly mischief—a 
gore evil—a tremendous system, which 
has brought us to the very brink of de- 
eruction. It is awful—alarming—appal- 
ling—dreadful, &c. 1 am unwilling to 
swell your pages unnecessarily, but the 
following passage is so extraordinary 
that it cannot fail to amuse your readers : 
the mind of the writer must, surely, one 
would think, have been somewhat dis- 
eo by the fumes of enthusiasm. 
«Jt is the result of a natural process, 
that what a man earns is his own; and 
when legislation offers to tamper with 
thisgreat arrangement of Nature, as is 
thecase in the English poor laws, vio- 
lated Nature could not inflict a more 
ignal and instructive chastisement, than 
that the whole territory where this sys- 
tem exists be made to droop and wither 
under it, as if struck by a judgment from 
heaven; till, at last, the earth, out of 
which the rich draw all their wealth, and 
the poor all their subsistence, refuses to 
nourish the children who have abandon- 
ed her, and both parties are involved in 
the wreck of one common overwhelming 
visitation." —p, 235. ‘T'hese sublime rav- 
remind me of the insane philosophy 
Godwin and Condorcet ; and appear 
more“ alarming” and *‘ appalling’’ than 
even the French republican theory of 
ae man. Legislation, as every 
one 8, tampers with a man’s earn- 
ings, and very properly too, for much 
leas, area purposes cr those of 
uman misery. Compulsory 
charity is farther iMighiaiieed as ‘ an at- 
wrest from the hands of Nature 
the management of a case, for which, by 
certain principles implanted in the con- 
tion of man, she has already pro- 
"Were we to admit this kind of 
ent, and‘suffer human conduct to 
ted by instinctive feelings of 
and wrong, we would soon get rid 
la Nature has provided a cer- 
rinciple called 5 EN yet we 
aws against theft. ‘T'o leave an 
human conduct “ wholly to the 
ism of Nature” to “ free un- 
ed Nature,” is wild and inconsi- 
advice. There is no subject either 
or physics, under our control, 
ceptible, in some degree, of 
» corrected, or regulated : 
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and that an extensive, deliberate, and 
just administration of charity, is, in all 
respects, preferable to the transient, 
unequal, and accidental ebullition of indi- 
vidual goodness, can hardly be denied by 
any who suffer themselves to be guided 
by the dictates of comm.n sense rather 
than the far-fetched theories of phiilo- 
sophy. 

Although the reviewers exhaust the 
whole powers of language in describing 
the supposed evils that flow from our 
poor laws, yet they make not the least at- 
tempt to bring them to the test of proof. 
It is asserted, that by the great and ge- 
neral encouragement given to pauperism 
the manners and virtues of the people 
are debased. It is obvious, on the con- 
trary, that they are more calculated te 
support their virtues; for, by their in- 
terference, the relief of the unfortunate, 
becoming a matter of right, they are 
protected from the abject submission of 
being obliged to beg from their equals a 
morsel of bread. ‘This last hypothesis 
is justified by facts: the common people 
of England are noted throughout Eu- 
rope, not only for their bravery in the 
field, but for the spirit and dignity of 
their general behaviour. It is thought, 
that by perpetually taking from the rich 
and giving to the _ they tend to 
equalise property. Far from observing 
any symptoms of such consequences, it 
may justly be remarked, that in no age 
or country have there occurred so many 
instances of enormous fortunes acquired 
by individuals as of late years in Eng- 
land. Our poor laws possess still greater 
powers of mischief—that of reducing all 
ranks to absolute poverty. Itis truly 
surprising that both the Giaaiterty and 
Edinburgh Reviewers unite in the ridi- 
culous assertion, that “ they have brought 
us to the very brink of ruin.” The in- 
crease of charity, whether public or pri- 
vate, always present to my mind cheer- 
ing reflections ; and 1 consider it as the 
surest test of progressive wealth, civili- 
zation, and knowledge. Instead of ruin 
during these last thirty years, when the 
poor rates were at the highest, England 
has aceumulated more than double the 
wealth she had ever formerly done during 
the same period. Querulous and nar- 
row-minded politicians will tell us of the 
national debt; but they ought to reflect 
that the money of which it consists was 
had chiefly of British subjects, therefore 
will remain in the country, and actually 
constitutes a great part of its riches. It 
is, indeed, a positive proof of our amaz- 
ing prosperity; a century ago so large a 
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tical prophecy,” continues Luther, “ of 
the overthrow of the Monkish Order, and 
the mention of the same year of its oc- 
currence, was afterwards found in several 
writings of his, and particularly in his 
Commentaries on Daniel. As to the 
interpretation which should be given to 
this man’s say ing we leave every one to 
judge for himself.*”’ 








CONSIDERATIONS ON THE POOR LAWS. 
MR. EDITOR. 

THE present prevailing sentiments of 
most of our political economists, and 
even of our legislators,t with regard to 
the nature and tendency of our poor 
laws, must, I think, be acknowledged by 
every unprejudiced person, to be ex- 
tremely inconsistent and absurd. While 
they confess that charity-is the most in- 
dispensable duty of man, they at the 
same time assert that it immediately be- 
comes noxious when subjected to just 
and equitable regulations. Bishop bur- 
net was, | imagine, the first who ad- 
vanced this opinion, in which he has been 
followed by Smith and Malthus. En- 
couraged by these respectable names, 
and by several fallacious facts and argu- 
ments, such a revolutionary spirit has of 
late sprung up amongst us, that there is 
some reason to fear that our whole sys- 
tem of parochial charity will very soon 
be rashly overturned. It is proper, how- 
ever, to observe, that this innovating 
disposition is more frequently found 
. among speculative overseers of the poor 


* Apologia Confessionis rendered into 
German by Jones, Anno XXX, in the 3d 
part of the Alternburgh edition, p. 142. 
Compare also what Luther says in his book, 
De Conciliis, in Opp. Altenb. T. 7, p. 273. 
The treatment which Hilten received from 
the bare-faoted monks of Ejisenach, is re- 
lated in the Apologia. 

Heumaun maintains in his treatise, “ Jm- 
mortalis Isenaci gloria,” that the real com- 
mencement of the Reformation should be 
dated from the time of John Hilten. Vide 
Kohler I.c. p.10. He may at least be 
called the fore-runner of Luther. The 
works, which treat on his prophecies, are 
cited in Fabricii “ Centifol Luther,” p. 
345. 

Hilten’s Commentary on Daniel and the 
Revelation of St. John, may be cited as fine 
specimens of his erudition. 

t+ A late Committee of the House of 
Commons seemed to be of opinion, that it 
would, on the whole, be advantageous alto- 
gether to abolish the poor laws:' while that 
of the House of Lords, more cautious, 

t that it would be dangerous, at once,, 
to rid es the foundation an evil so deep- 
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than among actual overseers. Ip opj,, 
to form just opinions on this subject ; 
requires an intimate acquaintance yi, 
common life, which profound philog. 
phers seldom haye opportunities of 
quiring. Although, undoubtedly, (spey. 
ing from my own experience more jy 
structive than any other science) it myy 
be allowed to be also of a painful ay 
repulsive nature, on account of the yj. 
sery and destitution which continual; 
present themselves. From the knoy. 
ledge which a long course of actual ob. 
servation hasenabled me to acquire of th 
character and circumstances of the lowe 
orders, I am led to conclude that oy 
poor laws, with all their imperfectioy:, 
are on the whole well calculated to sw. 
ply their wants; and are thie noble: 
monument of humanity that ever wa 
reared amoug men. When I refiect on 
the great sums raised by them; on th 
unceasing labours and anxious cares er- 
ercised by the most respectable persous 
throughout the country, in their just di. 
tribution ; and on the immense variety 
of humane services by which they con- 
tinually soften the misery of the desti 
tute, the diseased, and the aged; Eng. 
land appears more elevated in my im: 
gination than by all the great actionsof 
a Nelson and a Wellington. Many ig- 
norant and savage nations have rendered 
themselves conspicuous by military ho- 
nours ; but how few have been ambi 
tious to shine by acts of pity; or, in 
deed, have thought of mingling with 
their political institutions the least tise- 
ture of moral feeling. The interests and 
grandeur of the state have been almost 
the sole study of the most civilized u- 
tions, either of ancient or modern time. 
It is the peculiar glory of England, thi! 
the helpless poor have at last become 
prominent in the national picture, aud 
an object of important consideration 0 
its ota wind 
he usual ments against the poo" 
laws are very fordbly and ably stated in 
the 58th Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and in the contemporary number 
of the Quarterly ;* but I think with 
degree of intemperate zeal and cou 
dence unsuitable to a subjeet so compl 
ptact 


* The writers of these celebrated publi 
cations here cordially agree in the busine 
of censure when unconnected with politics: 
but were the subject only a little changed. 
and the propriety of encouraging and a 
porting the system of imperial and ¥? 
pauperty, usual in our continental wars, . 
cussed, their sentiments, it is likely, ¥°" 
be found to differ. 
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susceptible of such various and 
— inane a The Edinburgh Re 
sot, in particular, are transported 
nig a kind of frenzy at the view of the 
a baneful effects of systematic 
aims-giving. Words are wanting to de- 
gribe all its vast and various horrors. 
itis acontagion—a deadly mischief—a 
gore evil—a tremendous system, which 
has brought us to the very brink of de- 
eruction. It is awful—alarming—appal- 
\ing—dreadful, &c. 1 am unwilling to 
swell your pages unnecessarily, but the 
following passage is so extraordinary 
that it eannot fail to amuse your readers : 
the mind of the writer must, surely, one 
would think, have been somewhat dis- 
0 by the fumes of enthusiasm. 
«Jt is the result of a natural process, 
that what a man earns is his own; and 
when legislation offers to tamper with 
thisgreat arrangement of Nature, as is 
the case in the English poor laws, vio- 
lated Nature could not inflict a more 
signal and instructive chastisement, than 
that the whole territory where this sys- 
tem exists be made to droop and wither 
under it, as if struck by a judgment from 
heaven; till, at last, the earth, out of 
which the rich draw all their wealth, and 
the poor all their subsistence, refuses to 
nourish the children who have abandon- 
ed her, and both parties are involved in 
the wreck of one common overwhelming 
visitation.” —p. 235. ‘These sublime rav- 
remind me of the insane philosophy 
Godwin and Condoreet ; and appear 
more “ alarming” and *‘ appalling”’ than 
even the French republican theory of 
a man. Legislation, as every 
one 8, tampers with a man’s earn- 
ings, and very properly too, for much 
leas, soar purposes Ti those of 
ng human misery. Compulsory 
charity is farther stighaktiood as ean at- 
tempt to wrest — the em of Nature 
Management of a case, for which, b 
am principles implanted in the whe 
stitution of man, she has already pro- 
i.” Were we to admit this kind of 
Mment, and‘suffer human conduct to 
~puated by instinctive feelings of 
ipatand wrong, we would soon get rid 
Nature has provided a cer- 
rinciple on Rar we yet we 
~s taws against theft. ‘T'o leave an 
Of human conduct “ wholly to the 
, samism of Nature” to “ free un- 
— l Nature,” is wild and inconsi- 
we aivice. There is no subject either 
8 Or physics, under our control, 
Susceptible, in some degree, of 
» corrected, or regulated : 
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and that an extensive, deliberate, and 
just administration of charity, is, in all 
respects, preferable to the transient, 
unequal, and accidental ebullition of indi- 
vidual goodness, can hardly be denied by 
any who suffer themselves to be guided 
by the dictates of comm.n sense rather 
than the far-fetched theories of philo- 
sophy. 

Although the reviewers exhaust the 
whole powers of language in describing 
the supposed evils that flow from our 
poor laws, yet they make not the least at- 
tempt to bring them to the test of proof. 
It is asserted, that by the great and ge- 
neral encouragement given to pauperism 
the manners and virtues of the people 
are debased. It is obvious, on the cen- 
trary, that they are more calculated te 
support their virtues ; for, by their in- 
terference, the relief of the unfortunate, 
becoming a matter of right, they are 
protected from the abject submission of 
being obliged to beg from their equals a 
morsel of bread. ‘This last hypothesis 
is justified by facts: the common people 
of England are noted throughout Eu- 
rope, not only for their bravery in the 
field, but for the spirit and dignity of 
their general behaviour. It is thought, 
that by perpetually taking from the rich 
and giving to the at they tend to 
equalise property. Far from observing 
any symptoms of such consequences, it 
may justly be remarked, that in no age 
or country have there occurred so many 
instances of enormous fortunes acquired 
by individuals as of late years in Eng- 
land. Our poor laws possess still greater 
powers of mischief—that of reducing all 
ranks to absolute poverty. Itis truly 
surprising that both the Gantterty and 
Edinburgh Reviewers unite in the ridi- 
culous assertion, that “ they have brought 
us to the very brink of ruin.” The in- 
crease of charity, whether public or pri- 
vate, always present to my mind cheer- 
ing reflections ; and I consider it as the 
surest test of progressive wealth, civili- 
zation, and knowledge. Instead of ruin 
during these last thirty years, when the 
poor rates were at the highest, England 
has aceumulated more than double the 
wealth she had ever formerly done during 
the same period. Querulous and nar- 
row-minded politicians will tell us of the 
national debt; but they ought to reflect 
that the money of which it consists was 
had chiefly of British subjects, therefore 
will remain in the country, and actually 
constitutes a great part of its riches. It 
is, indeed, a positive proof of our amaz- 
ing prosperity; a century ago so large a 
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sum as five hundred millions could hardly 
have been borrowed from the superflu- 
ous Wealth of all Europe in the space of 
twenty years; which, as is well known, 
lately occurred in England alone. Much 
unnecessary zeal and profusion of dis- 
course is expénded by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, if attempting to prove that 
assessed charity has a tendency “ to en- 
feeble, if not wholly to suppress, the 
operation of the humane principle.” A 
notion altogether crude and theoretical, 
and also coinpletely at variance with 
fact. In England, where assessed cha- 
rity is carried to the greatest extent, the 
humane principle flourishes with greater 
vigour than among any people; and, in- 
deed, has increased with the increase of 
the poor rates. 

But the chief argument which our re- 
viewers, and indeed all who have treated 
the subject, urge against parochial cha- 
rity, is, that it relaxes the natural incite- 
ments to industry and foresight. Trust- 
ing to this resource, the common people 
are supposed to dissipate their income in 
luxuries; reflecting, that as the parish 
is bound to support them, they may eat, 
drink, and be merry, and banish from 
their minds the gloomy ideas of disease, 
want, and old age. Although this argu- 
ment sounds well, yet when fairly exa- 
mined it will be found completely con- 
tradictory to the most obvious predo- 
minant principles in human nature, and 
also to an actual observation of human 
actions. Very little reasoning, of any 
kind, about distant affairs takes place 
among the vulgar, but none surely were 
ever found filled with such a degree of 
speculative anxiety. as to hesitate about 
gratifying their appetites before first 
settling whether themselves or the pa- 
rish were to supply their future wants. 
When they indulge in excesses the un- 
pleasant idea of future want is never 
suffered, in any shape, te intrude itself; 
their minds are wholly eceupied by the 
desire of. present enjoyments. As man- 
kind are not accustomed, nor, indeed, 
are capable of drawing their common 
maxims of life from distant speculations, 
so also it ought in justice to be remarked, 
that, of all subjects, those about becom- 
ing an object of charity are least the 
wish of their hearts. Such.an idea is 
most uncongenial to human nature ; and 
we need not hesitate in asserting, that 
no man ever squandered his money i 
the eonselatory expectation of one day 
becoming a pauper. Jn the days of: 
health, ef yeuth, and of manhood, such 
w thought, instead of being cherished as 
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@ principle of action, is spurned at with 
contempt ; to the meanest person it pre. 
sents no charms ; and, assuredly, it nove, 
entered into the future plans of any tua 
as his destined fortune and inheritane: 
It is only when too late, when industy;. 
ous habits cannot be acquired, that (jj, 
humiliating idea forces itself on the ming 
already buffeted and tamed by adversity. 
To every one capable of reflection the 
prospect of receiving public alms, instead 
of being an encouragement must rather 
operate as acheck to extravagance, 
The English mode of parish relief 
appears indeed to me, to possess peculiar 
advantages ; for, while onthe one han 
it does not subject the unfortunate sup. 
plicant to such a degree of debasemeni 
as that of creeping and trembling before 
the capricious inclinations of a friend o 
neighbour ; on the other hand, its notori- 
ousness is calculated to make a deeper 
impression on the mind when viewed in 
prospect. The dismal well-known sounds 
of Overseers, Workhouses, and formal 
publie applications present more terrific 
images than the mere general idea of 
poverty ; and, instead of relaxing, is, | 
have no doubt, a spur to industrious ex- 
ertions. This opinion, novel as it may 
seem, receives considerable countenance 
from faets. In England small sums are 
oftener accumulated by the working 
classes, saving banks, and benefit societies 
more eagerly sought after, as a pro- 
tection against pauperism, than even in 
Scotland, the inhabitants of which are 
so much noted for their provident care.” 
That pauperty is never a matter ol 
previous deliberate choice, as insinuate! 
by the Reviewers, but almost of neces- 
sity, will be more apparent from a review 
of the real history of the paupers. Ac 
cording to the best of my observation, 
the half consists of forlorn females, whos 
provision was always very small aol 
precarious, and of unfortunate married 
persons and their destitute offspring, 
whose weekly income was under twetlly 
shillings; all of whom instead of beis 
able to lay in store for the day of adve 
sity, could never well procure the bare 
necessaries of life. A fourth were bot! 


on 


* The chief cause of the remarkabe i 
frequency of pauperism among the Scot : 
their extremely plain manner of living: he 
which account, a very little exertioD ees 
part of the feeble or the aged, or 2 {T= 





assistance from their friends, will suffice for 


their support. But shameful! instances 7 
neglected destitution are often see? 2” = 
them; several of which I mysel! have ™™ 
nessed. 
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and willing to provide for their 
fitare wants, but by unavoiduble miss 
fortunes were reduced to a state of desti- 
tion. ‘The remaining fourth are equally 
sseusable ; they consist of weak, incon- 
jderate persons, whose misfortunes have 
vrivinated from natural incapacity. Thus 
+ js clear that the roposed abolition of 
he Poor Laws could not possibly dimi- 
ish the number of the destitute; but 
ertainly would increase the number of 
the miserable. 

{t has often been asserted that the 
common people of England have in 
ereral respects suffered much from de- 
wrioration under the malign influence of 
the Poor Laws. The condition of the 
lower classes, struggling hard for an in- 
jiferent living, is at. all times a painful 
gectacle; but 1 have reason to think 
that at the present time, they are on the 
whole more comfortable than at any 
frmer period. ‘The following statement 
ofthe progressive decrease of deaths in 
Great Britain demonstrates the salutary 
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effects of our extensive and seasonable 
attentions to the aged, diseased, and des- 
titute poor, and ought for ever to silence 
our clamors about the magnitude of the 
poor rates. 

From 1785 to 1789 died 1 in 436. 

—— 1790to 1794 ~~ 1 in 447. 

—— 1795 to 1799 — 1 in 465. 
1800 to 1804 — 1 im 474. 


[ cannot well conceive the reason why 
our increased charitable expenditure 
should excite more surprise and alarm 
than our proportionate increased private 
and public expenditure, and the equal 
advance in the price of provisions and 
every article of consumption. The fol- 
lowing calculations, extracted from a 
pamphlet lately published by Mr. J. Bar- 
ton, does not much accord with those 
loud and despairing lamentations of the 
great and alarming increase of the poor 
rates, which of late years has constantly 
assailed our ears. The last year exhibits 
even a decrease of our burthens on ac- 
count of the poor : 





Annual Expenses of the Poor, computed with reference to the Price of Corn. 


Average Price 
of Wheat. 


From 1772 to 1776 4&5. 2d. 
1780 to 1785 49:2 
1799 to 1802 84:8 
1811 to 1815 93:2 


If, then, the magnitude and increase 
ofthe poor rates does not originate, ac- 
a. common opinion, in poli- 
tical , but is the natural effect of 
the present state of things, we may safely 
despise those gloomy forebodings of their 
continued rise until at last they terminate 
in OUF ruin, and more reasonably con- 
dade, that as the same causes occasioned 
the Universal rise, the whole will now 
remain stationary—perhaps, in some de- 
gree; retrograde. At any rate, we need 
nthe very much afraid, thatthe annual 
‘petite Of five millions to the poor, will 
prove, a8 we are threatened, a gulf to 
wallow the whole of our property, when 
val that with even in time of 

)We could spare four times that sum 

ws extra taxes, without hearing any more 
usual discontent at taxes which we 

‘tard before and since. Indeed,when I re- 
fect, that of our population there are per- 
S nine millions actually poor, toiling 
the day that passes over their heads, 
Continually tottering on the brink of 










d of affecting to wonder at 


wleh expenditure, am rather i 
dt that penurious prudence, 


Expended Charge per head on the 


on the Poor. whole Population. 

. £.1,556,804 . 44 pints of wheat. 
2,004,233 . . 53 
4,267,965 . . 54% 
5,072,028 . . 50 


which, with such means, can protect from 
utter destruction so vast a multitude. 
But a more effectual way than all our 
reasonings to obviate objections against 
the poor laws, would be, to render the 
rates more just and equal; [ mean, that 
every man should be rated according te 
his ability. All the petty inconveniences 
attending this plan ought to be disre- 
garded ; and surely deserve not the least 
consideration, when compared not only 
with the partiality, but the real injustice 
of our present practice. Instead of en- 
croaching on your valuable space by ex- 
planing, in different points of view, the 
nature of this injustice, I shall only men- 
tion one short instance, as it is extremely 
common. A gentleman, worth seven 
thousand a-year, is known, in no other 
place or way, to pay more to the 
poor than what his house is rated at; 
while his next neighbour, a clergy- 
man's widow, who keeps a lodging house, 
the whole of whose property hardly 
amounts to 100/. pays exactly the same : 
and, were I to tell what I suspect to be 
true, might add, that in order to make 
the payment good, is obliged at times, 
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with her children, to forego some of the 
necessaries of life. The income tax, to 
which the plan I recommend would be 
similar,* was loudly condemned as inqui- 
sitorial and vexatious ;—better so, than 
unjust and oppressive. But whatever 
was pretended, its real vexation was the 
taking of our money. No man can have 
any grounds for concealing the state of 
his property, except the ridiculous desire 
of imposing on his neighbours by false 
appearances of grandeur, or that of de- 
ceiving his creditors. 

The perpetual disputes in determining 
the settlement of paupers, the great ex- 
pense and infinite vexation to all parties 
which they occasion, have long been the 
subject of complaint, and various reme- 
dies have been proposed. ‘The complete, 
the safe, and the easy cure would be, in all 
cases to assist poor, where misfortune be- 
fals them, without any inquiry about their 
original. It is true, that a parish may 
sometimes suffer by the sudden appear- 
ance of a pauper ; but has it not an equal 
chance of benefiting by the contrary? 
It might, however, be feared, that the 
poor would all crowd into an opulent 
parish from the neighbouring poorer 
ones. ‘To this I reply, that if they did, 
it would only be promoting the general 
ends of justice. But of such intrusive 
visits I do not think that the rich parish 
need be in muchterror. The poor man 
struggling with adversity, is very little 
prone to busy himself with foreign 
schemes. He, too, is attached to his 
humble habitation, and is both unwilling 
and unable to emigrate. Little tempta- 
tion, indeed, could he have to put himself 
to so much inconvenience ; bor, though 
one parish may be more opulent than 
another, they all distribute their favours 
with the same parsimonious hand. 

It is reasonably to be hoped, that our 
various exertions to diffuse education, 
and promote moral and religious instruc- 
tion, will ultimately communicate such ele- 
vation to the character and understanding 
of the poor, as to render them both more 
prudent in the management of their pe- 
cuniary concerns, also more disdain- 
ful of all kinds of eleemosynary advan- 


* IT have seen this method of raising the 
poor money practised with the utmost suc- 
cess. Three or four respectable sworn as- 
sessors were selected, in different quarters 
of the town, by which means the state of 
every individual’s income was in some de- 
gree familiarly known; and the rate, which, 
according to this just distribution, never 
being very oppressive, was fixed with 
litte explanation or complaint. 
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tages. The pains taken by governmen; 
in the establishment of saving bank, ; 
also highly laudable. That relief wh: 
the poor themselves provide is on every 
account best ; not only as it is the oq 
just, but also because it invigorates jp. 
dustry, and nourishes those feelings of 
independence which tend farther to ys. 
move them from the ideas and dispgg. 
tions of paupers. Benefit societies 
which, in some respects, are preferahjs 
to saving banks, also stand in need of 
farther attention from government. Epp. 
lishmen appear to entertain a great fo | 
lection for them; yet it is lamentable to 
reflect, that notwithstanding the gener 
desire of the lower orders, by such means 
to escape the disgrace and misery of pa. 
rish relief, that they should be so much 
frustrated in their laudable wishes. From 
injudicious management, and _perhap,, 
also, unfair practices in some of their 
founders and conductors--from impos. 
tions in profligate members pretending 
sickness—but chiefly from their schemes 
being too flattering, promising more than 
they can perform, not one in ten of 
these societies, at least in the metropolis, 
last so long as to be of service to the 
members in old age, when most needed. 
Effectually to remedy their defeets, I 
would recommend: 1]. That one fair and 
equitable scheme be proposed by govern- 
ment, which alone could be protected by 
law. 2. That in every parish a society 
be established, called the Parochial Be- 
nefit Society, managed by the parish, 
and its benefits guaranteed by it. 3. 
That none be entered on the lists of sick, 
before they have been inspected by the 
medical gentleman belonging to the pa 
rish. And 4. That the benefits vary 
considerably from 5s. to 30s. per week, 
that the poorest persons, women, as well 
as men, may have it in their power to 
become members. The consequences? 
such regulations could not fail to be be 
neficial to the poor, with very little trov- 
ble, and without any hazard or expense 
either to government or the parishes. 

Notwithstanding the extreme fervor 
of their opposition to the poor lav 
neither the Edinburgh nor the Quarter) 
Reviewers notice the celebrated age 
ment of Mr. Malthus against them, 9 
regard to their supposed pernicious 
fluence on population; which, 1 
opinion of that eminent philosopher ® 
others, is sufficient of itself to | 
their total abolition, In my next!" 
trouble you with the offer of a few © 

: ne v,N, 

servations on this subject. 

Bedford Row, May 7, 1819. 
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,q1008 PARTICULARS OF SIR ROBERT 
uaxWSLL OF ORCHARDSTON. 
ITOR, 

rE icing authentic particulars 
ofthe life of a Scotch gentleman of title, 
of the last century, 80 strongly reminds 
o of the adventures of the hero 
faite deservedly popular novel, that I 
cannot resist communicating them to the 
public hrough the channel of your ex- 

tion :---The presumed au- 
shor of Guy Mannering is an antiquarian, 
aia North Briton, and has, therefore, 
heard the tale which I am about 
predate to you from some of those old 
iclers who have furnished him with 
ach rich and valuable materials in other 
instances, and as these sort of adventures 
we in Scotland generally preserved by 
tradition only, it is highly probable, that 
iv himself might have but an imperfect 
recollection of the source whence he de- 
rived the original idea :--- 

Si Robert Maxwell, of Orchardston, 
inthecounty of Galloway, was the de- 
wendant of an ancient Roman catholic 
funily of the south of Scotland. He was 
the only child of a religious and bigoted 
recluse, who sent him, while yet very 
young, toacollege of Jesuits, in Flan- 
ders, for education, the paternal estate 
being, inthe mean time, wholly managed 
bythe boy’s uncle, the brother of the de- 
votee, to whom he resigned the guardian- 
ship Of the property, in order that he 

y the remainder of his days 

ively in acts of devotion. In the 

(of Orchardston, as, indeed, in 

eat families of that day, the 

unger | es were but ill provided 
and looked tothe inheritor of the 
amily estat alone for the means of sup- 
ing their rank in society ; the liberal 
oessions, and. the employments of 
rade, Were still considered somewhat 
Swonourable; and the unfortunate 
Wier, Rursed with inflated ideas of his 
wuequence and rank, was doomed in 
Merit tO exercise the servility, and ex- 
srienee the mortification of a humble 

“pengant.” In this case the culpable 

‘the father had transferred 

ei mure Management of a large estate 
| yeenger brother, who was so de- 
possession that he resolved 


't© the exclusion of his ne- 


Tightful heir at law. He con- 


Gfeulated a report that the 
ad, and on the death of the 

» Which took place about this 
* aid claim to the title and es- 


_ ~m te mean time our young 


ay 


ring (but very reluctantly) 


23h. We 
ad 


the severe discipline of the Jesuit’s col- 
lege, his expenses being defrayed by oe- 
casional supplies sent him by his uncle, 
which were to him represented as the 
bounties of the college, a story which he 
could not discredit, as he had been placed 
there at an age too young to know dis- 
tinctly either who he was, or whence he 
came; he was intelligent and docile, aud 
was deemed of sufficient capacity to be- 
come hereafter one of their own learned 
body, with which view he was educated, 
When at the age of sixteen, he found the 
discipline and austerities of a monastic 
life so ill suited to his inclination, that on 
a trivial dispute with the superior of his 
college he ran away and enlisted himself 
ina French marching regiment. In this 
situation he sustained all the hardships 
of hunger, long marches, and incessant 
alarms, and as it was in the hottest part 
of the war between France and England, 
about the year 1743, it may easily be 
imagined that his situation was by no 
means enviable. He fought as a toot- 
soldier at the battle of Dettingen ; he 
was also at the battle of Fontenoy ; and 
landed as an ensign in the French troops 
at Murray Frith during the rebellion of 
forty-five. He joinedthe rebels a little 
before the battle of Falkirk, marched 
with them to Derby, and retreated with 
them into Scotland. He was wounded 
at the battle of Culloden, and fled with 
a few friends to the woods of Lochaber, 
where he remained the greatest part of 
the summer of 1746, living upon the 
roots of trees, goats’ milk, and the oat- 
meal and water of such peasants as. he 
durst confide in. Knowing, however, 
that it would be impossible to continue 
this course of life in the winter, he began 
to devise means of effecting his return to 
France, perfectly unconscious that in the 
country where he was suffering the mi- 
series of an outcast criminal he was en- 
titled to the possession of an ample estate 
and atitle. His scheme was to gain 
the coast of Galloway,where he hoped to 
get on board some smuggling vessel to 
the Isle of Man, and from thence to 
France. The hardships which he suf- 
fered in the prosecution of this plan 
would require a volume in their descrip- 
tion. He crept through bye ways by 
night, and was forced to lie concealed 
among rocks and woods during the day ; 
he was reduced almost to a state of nu- 
dity, and his food was obtained from the 
charity of the poorest peasants, in whom 
only he could confide. Of this scanty 
subsistence he was sometimes for days 
deprived; and to complete his misfor- 
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tunes, he was, after having walked bare- 
footed over rocks, briars, and unfre- 
quented places, at length discovered, 
seized, and taken before a magistrate 
near Dumfries. As his name was Max- 
well, which he did not attempt to con- 
ceal, he would have suffered as a rebel, 
had not his commission as a French of- 
ficer been found in the lining of his tat- 
tered coat, which entitled him to the 
treatment of a prisoner of war. This 
privilege, however, only extended to the 
preservation of his life ; he was confined 
in a paved stone dungeon so long, that he 
had amused himself by giving names to 
each stone which composed the pave- 
ment, and which in after life he took 
great pleasure in repeating and pointing 
out to his friends. An old woman, who 
had been his nurse in childhood, was at 
this time living in Dumfries, where he 
was a prisoner, and having accidentall 
seen him, and becoming acquainted wit 
his name, his age, &c. felt an assurance 
that he was the rightful Sir Robert 
Maxwell. The indissoluble attachment 
of the lower orders in Scotland to their 
chiefs is well known; and impelled by this 
feeling, this old and faithful domestic 
attended him with the most maternal 
affection, administering liberally to his 
distresses. After an interview of some 
weeks she made him acquainted with her 
suspicion, and begged leave to examine 
a mark which she remembered on his 
body. This proof also concurring, she 
became outrageous with joy, and ran 
about the streets, proclaiming the dis- 
covery she had made ! This rumour reach- 
ing the ears of the magistrates, enqui 
was made, the proofs were examined, 
and it soon became the general opinion 
that he was the son of the old baronet 
of Orchardston. ‘ 
few miles from Dumfries, and the un- 
lawful possessor being a man of consi- 
derable power and of a mest vindictive 
disposition, most people, whatever might 
be their private opinion, were cautious 
in espousing the cause of this disinherit- 
ed and distressed orphan. One gentle- 
man, however, was found, who, to his 
eternal honour, took him ‘by the hand. 
A Mr. Goudy procured his release from 
prison, took him to his own house, 
cloathed him agreeably to his rank, ard 
enabled him to commence an action 
against his uncle. The latter was not 
inactive in the defence of his crime, and 
took every pains to prove his nephew to 
be an im r. Chagrin and a consci- 
ousness of guilt however put an end to 
his existence before the cause came to a 
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hearing, and Sir Robert was at Je, 
put into the peaceable possession o 
estate worth upwards of two thousan 
pounds ayear. He now began t) z. 
play those qualities and abilities whiq 
had been but faintly perceptible jy}; 
former station : he discovered a paren 
ous mind, an intellect at once Vivoroy 
and refined, and manners the most el. 
gant and polished ; his society was coup, 
ed by all the neighbouring entry, ay) 
in the course of time he married 4 Mix 
Maclellan, a relation of the family ¢ 
Lord Kirkcudbright: with this lady }p 
lived in the most perfect happiness fir 
many years. He joined in the pre. 
lent practice of farming his own estate 
and built avery elegant house on a 
eminence overlooking the Frith. Ay 
imprudent speculation in the bank of 
Ayr, however, compelled him ouce more 
to abandon the seat of his ancestors. He 
had reserved a small pittance, on which 
he and his lady lived the latter part of 
their days. This calamity he bore ss 
became a man familiar with misfortune, 
and he continued the same worthy oper- 
hearted character that he had ever been. 
The reduction of his fortune served only 
to redouble the kindness and cordiality 
of his friends. He died suddenly in Sep. 
tember 1786, whilst on the road to vist 
one of them—the Earl of Selkirk. He 
left behind him no issue, but his name is 
still remembered with ardent attach- 
ment. 

In the confident hope that this state 
ment will not prove entirely uninteret- 
ing to your readers, I remain, &c. _ 

May 4, 1819. S.N. 





ON THE POETRY OF WALTER SCOTT. 

MR. EDITOR, ; 
I shall make no apology for troubling 
you with some observations which the 
communication of X, in your number ol 
January, has suggested, and which fam 
inclined to believe, have presented them- 
selves to the minds of most of those who 
dislike the too common usage of the 
times in literary as in other matters, ut 
raising one man’s merits on the defects 

of his competitor. . 
Byron has, I dare say, a mind 

equally loft: to dictate the nervous 
impassioned stanza, and to shrink from 
the unworthy honor with which the 


strictures of X would emblazon hiaa 


the expence of Walter Scott. His ue 

ship’s merit is, I believe, as myer a 

as the meed of public fame wht! 
ons Is rs 


been awarded to his producti 


; . conpsy te 
torious. I will not stay to discuss 
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..af how much more pleasure he 
pet ye piven us in painting the de- 
jghtful points of human character, than in 

‘enw us with the acme of human de- 
gravity and consummately noble villains, 
grargue on the malicious suspicion that 
be passions must be predomi- 
nately felt by the poet, in whose works 
die terribly faithful portraits are 
jawnin horrid variety in every page, 
bat will ed to ask, since when has 
“the saa dans of border feuds sunk,” 
«sX informs us, into disrepute ? Or who 
‘weines that Lord Byron will fall into 
gbivion? Who has proclaimed the idea 
orwbstantiated the proof, of Mr. Scott 

ingabused us with counterfeit coin 
of the mint of Apollo? and who, but 
awishing immortality to the works of 
Jord Byron, would not imagine, that in 
ishing him equal posthumous fame with 
the bard of Ettrick, he said enough to 
fil the: measure of a poet’s ambition? 
But X tells us, that “ Lord Byron is all 
‘condensation, and grandeur, 

vhikt Mr. Scott possesses little energy, 
ad few, ifany, of those recondite ex- 
| peciliar to the writings of 
lis noble’ cotemporary.”"— Excellent !— 
wt to méntion the new idea of a recon- 
dite poet, 1 should humbly conceive, that 
ransplanting these energetic touches of 
ble poet to the pages of Walter 

, Would be to transfer the dark mark- 
the sublime and a Spagno- 

letto tothecanvas anvasglowing with the grace, 
shaiiaad eiuains of Correggio. The 
ceniab'of ‘energy to Mr nea of the 
energy 0 rd Byron is 

fartiniate for the enjoyment 

ho delight in the poet of na- 

ind “the exquisite delusion by 

me “ Last Minstrel” makes us 

tiesto the actions he describes, and 
vader eg omg Re Bo rsp 

‘the censure of e admitted that 
am@iinutely, but it is such paint- 
bality; and we hang on the 
firms the 

‘aces the 
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o™ portions of his picture with orna- 


lappily remembered to heighten 
si0n.-—— But Mr. Scott “knows 
the anatomy of the soul!”— 
Perhaps his “readiness of 
‘and terseness of expression” 
fe this nobler faculty of diving 
compreher workings of 
@i should imagine, that any 
rmortal, would be most 
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to have strained his Lordship’s powers, 
with cataloguing ‘their murky qualities 
and atrocious sublimity. 

But I will not compare, as X has 
done, these reigning stars of our poetical 
sphere; fur I cannot believe, until I hear 
it officially notified from the north, that 
Mr. Scott's has either set, or been found 
counterfeit in its radiance. ‘ Our simple 
and honest belief in the south is, that 
both Mr. Scott and Lord Byron are two 
very extraordinary poets, and we doubt 
not both entitled to as much immortality 
as they can desire; but we cannot help 
observing, that the library of every one, 
who has twenty books, beside the bible 
and common-prayer book, contains the 
works of Walter Scott; but the volumes 
of the noble Lord are by no means so 
universal, and are carefuily kept out of 
the way of young persons, hypochon- 
driacs, or pregnant women, who are ob- 
served to shudder at what they do under- 
stand of him, and to guess darkly horrible 
things on those parts which the energy 
of the noble bard has wrapped in dark- 
ness, or shadowed with the ghastly un- 
certainty of Fuseli’s demons ; but we no- 
tice, on the contrary, that (owing, we be- 
lieve, to the facility of description, and 
minute painting censured by X) all de- 
scriptions of- readers peruse Scott with 
leasure, and strange to say of a poet of 
ttle energy, and unskilled in the ana- 
tomy of the soul, look on nature and on 
life with higher relish of the beauties of 
the one, and with heightened interest on 
the scenes of the other, after such peru- 
sai than before; nay, are so perverse as 
to quote his descriptions on every proper 
occasion with almost as much pleasure as 
I suppose they doin Scotland, 

e part of X’s observations which 
refer to the issue formerly tried between 
the noble poet and the Edinburgh re- 
viewers I have nothing to remark on. 
The opinion of the public on that point 
is long since fixed—X has given us some 
beautiful flowers from the juvenile poems 
at the end of his communication, but se- 
lections from Scott being difficult, and 
his works on every shelf, and what is 
moré, daily read in Scotland, England, 
Ireland, and the town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, you will exeuse my following 
the example. 1 will only remark, by the 
way, that the poems quoted have less of 
the morbid anatomy of the soul than most 
of the “ Childe’s” later productions. 


A SouTHRON. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND, IN 
1815-16, FROM MS. NOTES OF THE 
ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS OF 
AUSTRIA. 

¢ Continued from p. 301, Vol. XI.) 

SCOTLAND has four universities. 
In the schools established for all classes, 
they do- not blindly follow one single 
method, but every where choose the 
best. The number of charitable institu- 
tions and hospitals is considerable ; there 
are many offices for insurance against 
fire, &c. The first and most consider- 
able cotton manufactories, and the 

reatest founderies, were established in 

Scotland ; and here too the first steam- 
boats were seen. Watt, the builder of 
steam-boats, is a Scotchman. The Bri- 
tish writers, who have the most distin- 
guished themselves in science and litera- 
ture, Hume, Robertson, Watson,* &c. 
were Scotchmen. We have already, 
when speaking of the university of Edin- 
burgh, mentioned several of ‘its present 
professors: besides these, we had occa- 
sion to become acquainted with many 
other well informed men. In gene- 
ral, this country deserves to be appre- 
ciated by impartial observers, in order 
to appear in its true light: its neighbours 
have not always done it justice. 

We owe it to the good letters of re- 
commendation which we carried to Glas- 
gow, and to the — politeness of 
several persons in Edi h, that we 
were able to see much in a short time. 
The Lord Provost, the Lord Advocate, 
Messrs. Dundas, Hope, &c. shewed us 
every possible attention: we are also 
obliged to them for the possession of 
the chief literary productions of the 
country. To our great regret, the ce- 
lebrated poet, Walter Scott, as well as 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, were absent at the 
time of our visit. We passed the three 
evenings in a most eeable manner, 
in a select company of the most distin- 
guished inhabitants of the city ; and, for 
me,t Stiaiieteers be = of the 
most — to reside in with 
which I am acquainted. I must not 
forget to add, that we visited the collec. 
tion of Mr. Allan, which to us 
remarkable both for the choice of the 
specimens and for their admirable ar- 
rangement. It contains a te se- 
ries of British mineral productions, in 


* Wedo not know who is meant here. 
—Ep. 

+ We are also here at a loss to know 
which of their Imperial Highnesses is. the 
writer.—Eb. 4 





select i of uncommon beaut 
Mr, Allan ars to be deeply vera 
in this branch of science. 

It was rather difficult for us to ,, 
through the streets, as we were aly, 
followed by a crowd of curious persoq;. 
they did not remember ever to have seer, 
a prince of the royal family, or for; 
prince, and the obliging curiosity 
which we were the object, was expressed 
with a degree of impetuosity. 

The very gress number of whisky 
shops must considered as a rel 
scourge to the country, which has ap 
equally fatal influence on the morals anj 
the health of the lower classes of th 
people. Much has been written on this 
subject. The only means to check the 
evil, would be avery high duty on the 
retail sale, which would render it dif. 
cult for the poor to purchase: this 
means has not been adopted, because 
the sale of spirits brings in large sung 
to the state, and the morals of the peo. 
ple are rather risked than the interest 
of the revenue. 

There are very handsome country 
seats in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
A chalybeate spring, called St. Bernards 
Well, is much frequented in the sun- 
mer: it is in a little valley where the 
river Leith has its source. 

We left Edinburgh on the 7th of 0c. 
tober, by the London road. Mussel 
burgh is the first place you arrive at, 
It lies on the sea-coast, and, on account 
of the salubrity of the air, is called the 
Montpellier of Scotland. There are sea- 
baths here. ‘The place is much fre- 
quented in the fine season, and com 
pany of all ranks find convenient x- 
commodation.. Not far from Mussel- 
burgh the coal-mines begin, which are 
extremely abundant in the eastern part 
of the Lothians. Scotland possesses in- 
exhaustible riches in coals. It is caleu- 
lated, that in the country between Gla- 

ow and Edinburgh alone, there are 
000 acres of coals, of which not 
above. 200 are annually consumed. The 
name of Musselburgh is derived froma 
great bank of mussels, which is in the 
neighbouring sea, and is very adval- 
tageous to the poor, who gather mussels 
in it. 

A great many families of fishermen 
live in this market-town: when ther 
vessels enter the harbour too late 
take the fish to Edinburgh in time . 
dinner, they are conveyed thither ™! 
much speed:by women, who relieve eatt 
other, who have not above one hundre 
yards to go, and carry their fsa ™ 
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kets; ia this Manner the fish reach 
y which is five English miles 
distant, in three quarters of 
an hours of these women make 
the from Dunbar to Edinburgh 
jg six-and-twenty English miles) 


ir gve hours, with a burthen of 200 


pound of herrin “gm they carry 
«mach as 280 pounds. 
— ™ poe is po - bo- 
oh of regality, a place which acknow- 
- he ae; not the king, but 
; partictlar petson. Formerly these 
rket towns éssed an extensive 
, and royal prerogatives, 
hich nade their possessors in some 
measure independent of the sovereign. 
vistracy consists of eighteen mem- 
bert, and the market town possesses all 
the of the royal burghs, ex- 
cept chooses no members of Par- 
jiamént, and seids no deputy to the as- 


that 
the burghs. 
ddington, Where you first change 
horses, AA miles from Edinburgh. 


From the road passes through 


god 8B 


a yated country, in which there 
wable farms, most of which 
mill for the purpose of 

and grinding the corn. 


counties of 


« of Scotland, in the 
nburgh. Haddington, and 
irwitk, is one of the best cultivated 
in the kingdom. In the neigh- 
irhood of the capital no precise alter- 
ion Of Crops is Observed, probably on 
'of the ample supply of manure, 
mmay always be obtained from a 
reat city. The most usual change is, 
ter, the followitig:— 1. Fallow 
ure, or potatoes with ma- 
the soil is light and porous; 
pte 3, in a mantred soil; 
£ Batley; 5. Clover and rye-grass; 6. 
ue; 4. Fallow, or potatoes with ma- 
“ 2nere are farms where pasture 
ates with tillage, but this is only 

tier distauce from the capital. 
aa» VOrh Is reaped with a sickle. The 
aanuers Come from the most north- 
= % Scotland, to get employed 
-a- Ane machine for reaping, 
eee) Smith, which was judged to 
= west Of three proposed, has been 
ieee, Ort @ time to be generally 
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#8 in’alf the rest of Scotland, 
we madnd » let at cri that, that } 

whe highest bidder; it is on 
ee Otters "iat Bare equal, that 

srmer and fis family have the 
ni, weases are made in general 
~ een Years, and it is only in par- 


ticular cases that they are prolonged. 
No lease can be made for a longer time 
than thirty-two years. 

Fruit trees very seldom thrive in the 
north of Seotland, on account of the 
frosts in spring and the cold east winds. 

The sheep, which are chiefly kept on 
the southern mountains of Haddington- 
shire, and in very extensive pastures, 
are covered all over, after being sheared, 
with a mixture of tar and butter, or 
oil, by which they are protected from 
the tick, and kept warm in winter; the 
growth of the wool also, is said to be 
promoted by this process. 

In the lower grounds, the snow does 
not lie' Jong, and even on the mountains 
it seldom lies longer than three weeks: 
at this time fodder is given to the sheep. 
The soil of the plain country of Hadding- 
tonshire is clayey. The general alterna- 
tion of crops is the following :—1. Fal- 
low; 2. Wheat; 3. Beans or peas; 4. 
Barley: 5. Grass; 6. Oats. At the 
foot of the mountains, on the contrary, 
1. Turnips; 2. Oats or barley; 3. Clo- 
ver; 4. Oats. Turnips are said to thrive 
better here than in England. 

In Seotland there are three different 
classes of labourers: the hind, the cot- 
tager, and the ploughman: the last is 
unmarried. The first place belongs to 
the hind. SBesides his usual business 
with the horses, he has to attend to the 
sowing in spring, and to the eorn-mills 
in autumn ; he and the cottager are mar- 
ried servants. A dwelling is allotted to 
the hind, for which he furnishes a 
reaper in autumn; he has also a little 
garden, for which he furnishes from two 
to four heaps of manure, according to the 
size of it. His wages consist of nine 
bolls of oats, three bolls of barley, as 
many of peas, and food for a cow, the 
dung of which belongs to his master, 
who provides the necessary fuel. His 
whole wages may be worth about twenty 
pounds sterling per annum. 

The sole business of the cottager is 
ploughing; he receives a dwelling and 
garden, which he pays for in the same 
manner as the hind; in order to encou- 
rage him to a careful preparation of 
manure, it is customary, in some places, 
to give him the first crop of a field for 
which he has supplied the manure. The 
entire amount of his n'y. be may be 
about thé same as those of the hind. 

The ploughman, or unmarried labour- 
er, has his meals mostly in the house of 
his master, and sleeps in the stable. 
His wages consist of eight pounds ster- 
ling, and two pair of shoes; half a peck 
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of flax is sowed for him. When he 
marries, he receives the mest important 
articles of household furniture as a pre- 
sent. 

The farms in Berwickshire arey for 
the most part, very considerable. ‘The 
annual rent is from 30 to 1200 pounds 
sterling. If the rent is below 30 pounds, 
it is not called a farm, but a possession. 

The usual kinds of manure are lime, 
dung, hard,and soft marl, and sea-weed 
(fucus palmatus). | 

Our road lay by the sea-side. Dunbar, 
eleven English miles from Haddington, 
is a town containing four thousand in- 
habitants. The air is said to be very 
healthy, and there are sea-baths here. 
The castle is very old; it is said to have 
existed so far back as the year 859. 

The coast consists of basalt rocks, 
which run to the north, and form, near 
Berwick, a conical mountain, and in the 
sea a high rock, which is very remark- 
able. The sea-shore has a melancholy 
appearance; the road runs along it for 
nearly eleven miles, and then it begins to 
rise. The hills are unfruitful and cover- 
ed with heath. When you have passed 
the Press, the land improves; at least 
we were assured of this, for as we tra- 
velled by night we could not judge of it 
ourselves, | 

After passing Berwick, you come 
through a hilly country, and see to the 
westward still higher mountains, which 
divide Scotland from Northumberland. 
The mode of agriculture appeared to me 
to be the same, and the cultivation is 
good. There are large farms that have 
windmills with five sails, which turn 
themselves in the proper. direction. 

Near Alnwick the country becomes 
more pleasant ; a pretty long valley, in- 
closed by mountains, extends eastwards 
towards the sea. This whole. valley, 
together with the mountains, belongs to 
the park of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. On the highest mountain there is 
an obelisk in the middle of a wood. of 
firs, surrounded with meadows. and 
groups of trees. In the middle of the 
valley you see a little town covered with 
the smoke of coals; and farm houses 
surround the park. O posite to the 
town, upon a low green hil, lies the old 
Castle, the appearance of which certainly 
announces high antiquity ; the walls are 
furnished with little towers. . But as 
soon, as you enter the castle yard.,the 
illusion vanishes, The building is in 
the Gothic style, but the architecture 
is modern, except of the tower and the 


gate. Little figures of armed warriors, 







which look. down from the roof, dei, 
the whole. We were assured that . 
interior arrangement is magnificent, . 

Cn the 9th, we arrived at Neweastle 
where our first business was to visit one 
of the greatest coal mines. | 

Thence we went to tie town of North 
Shields, two English miles digtay, 
which is almost entirely inhabited by 
sailors employed in the coal trags 
This place has a very handsome 
square, surrounded with houses, Which 
affords a remarkable prospect. Yo, 
here see where the Tyne ewpties itsei 
into the sea, and the town of Tyne. 
mouth, with its fort upon an eminene. 
The entrance into the Tyne is danger. 
ous, and it is necessary to keep the lef 
shore. On the right, the entrance jg 
stopped by a barrier erected for the pur. 
pose, and in the m:ddle, marks are pit 
to warn vessels of the rucks in the chan. 
nel. On account of this dangerous en- 
trance, a light-house is erected on the 
heights of Sheilds, and another, a little 
farther below, serves as a guide to yes 
sels by night. 

Sheilds may be considered as the port 
of Newcastle. The largest merchant 
men, of 800 or 900 tons burden, can come 
up here. We were assured that 20 
vessels very often sail from Sheilds in 
one day. 

We hastened to view, before night, 
which had almost overtaken us, the ships 
and the life-boat. Among the vessels in 
the harvour were two brigs. 

The life-boat has the form of acom- 
mon boat. The inside is entirely o 
cork, to make the vessel as light a8 pos 
sible, It is ten feet in breadth and thirty 
feet in length, and is made for teu 
rowers. The pilot sits in a hollow, % 
that he cannot easily fall. We wer 
assured that, according to numerous ¢ 
periments, the boat could not posib 
upset, and when it is full of water itdoes 
not sink. Since it was invented, it his 
been the means of saving the lives of 
veral hundred persons, Two days bee 
fore our arrival, a man had owed his 
deliverance to it, who was the only indi 
vidual left of the crew of a sloop thi 
had been wrecked in a violent storm 
We were told that the sight of this boat 
during a storm, which frequently s™ ~ 
on end almost perpendicular in the us 
sea, ang yet never upsets, is extrem. 
singular, 
ag ve returned to ew caste my iy 

any heaps of coals burning 
road-side tot us light, and hada pleas 
ing appearance. 
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The first- excursion which we made at 
Neweastle was to visit the coal-mines. 
Asvougo to Sheilds, yousee on the right 
od left» number of open shafts which 
jad to the subterraneous galleries. They 
wedstinguishable by the smoke rising 
om the steam-engines, and which issues 

their chimneys. Here is found 
que of the most considerable strata of 
«alin Europe: for in the country be- 
tweenthe Blyth and the Tyne, and be- 
tween the T'yne and the Wear, the last 
jyer isofpure coal. In several sections 
there are Seen .a8 many as six different 
itions;.the upper stratum of 
the mine is of sandstone, of aluminous 
ghistus, and often of common argillace- 
gsiron ore. The kind of coal found 
ere is pitch-coal; there is but little 
anne] coal. : 

These mines belong partly to indivi- 
duals, partly to companies. 

The miners employed in these works 
ivell in Jong houses, built purposely for 
them,‘near’ the shafts, which makes each 
of thesemines resemble a little village. 

One ofthe inspectors who conducted 
ys, shewed us on the left side of the road 
awork whichwas inundated, or drown- 
ei, asthey call it, some time ago. Se- 

“our persons lost their lives. An 
etentof eight hundred English acres 
was covered by the water. In spite of 
every exertion, it has not been possible 
toreduceit more than cleven feet. 

by a mine, near which a 

of coal was burning: our 
explained to us, that it was 









conductor 


the refuse of the coal which is heaped up 
and burnt, without deriving any advan- 
tgefromit. It is so abundant, that af- 


tersapplying all the steam-engines em- 
hm the mines, and after the poor 
wtieeountry have taken as much as 


Please; there still remains a large 
lautity,of which no use. is made. As 


‘he-ditfies sare-the same upon the -small 


\OPdust)as.on the large, and the 
“er oeing more in request, it is not 
“while (as we were told) to offer 
for sale; so that it is burned 
atity becomes so large as 
vy. An attempt was made 
sail coal to London, for the 
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the refuse of the coal-mines of New- 
castle. As these coals are changed by 
combustion into glassy scorie#, and pro- 
duce no ashes, neither manure nor pot- 
ash can be obtained from them. 

We visited one of the shafts of the 
mine of which our guide was inspector ; 
it belongs to a company of six persons. 

At a small distance from this mine is a 
great heap of sand; it is sand from the 
Thames, which the Newcastle colliers 
are obliged to take on their return as 
ballast, when the river is cleansed. 

The mine into which we descended 
has three entrances near to each other. 
One is for the entrance of the miners, 
the other for drawing up the coal, and 
the third for pumping out the water. 
The coal is raised from the mine by 
means of a steam-engine, on the ancient 
principle of Watt.* * * * 

As it was Saturday, we saw the miners 
come out ; eight or nine of them suspend 
themselves to a chain fastened to the 
end of the rope, and ascend in this man- 
ner. The children get into the baskets 
in which the coal is drawn up, and three 
or four are seen in the same basket. 
The occupation of these children partly 
consists in driving the horses, which 
bring the coal to the shaft of the mine, 
which is done upon iron rail-roads. Thus 
the horses remain under ground for 
years together. In the mine which we 
visited there were sixty employed in 
this subterranean labour. The shaft is 
eight hundred feet deep. The mine ex- 
tends a mile under’ ground. ‘Two little 
iron sledges, each drawn by one horse, 
bring the coal to the shaft; while two 
full baskets ascend, two empty ones de- 
scend again, and are carried back upon 
the sledges to an esplanade, where they 
are loaded. From almost each of these 
esplanades (which are very numerous) 
an iron rail road leads to an open space, 
where all the roads join with two, which 
are also iron rail-roads. These roads, 
of which there is a great number about 
Newcastle, are of two kinds: the fiut 
roads, which have only. a plate of iron, 
and the edve-railed roads, which form a 
certain. projection. ' Experience has 
shewn these last to be ‘the best. The 
wheels of the carts are of cast iron, and 
they have a projection which obliges the 

cart to:remain in the track: each of 
these ‘carts, when loaded, weighs 153 
ewt, In the middle of the cart is a 
wooden lever, by means of which, the 
man “who is behind is able, by merely 
pressing it, to check the cart when going 
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down hill. Formerly there were also 
wooden rail-roads, but they disappear by 
degrees. 

The rail-roads have sarmounted all 
the difficulties of carriage, which i¢ per- 
formed in this manner with the greatest 
facility and rapidity, and at the least ex- 
pense. We must add to this the steam- 
waggons; they go on the edge-rail 
roads, or on a particular kind of road. 
They are of three different kinds: I saw 
them at Newcastle, and subsequently at 
Leeds, where the inventor, Mr. Blackin- 
shop, has introduced them. They have 
all the three kinds at Newcastle, but 
we saw only one; it has three wheels, 
and goes on the flat-roads.* * * * This 
machine has narrow wheels; it draws 
after it even carts carrying together from 
24 to 50 tons of coals. hen the road 
ascends, or the machine meets with an 
obstacle, it stops, and then it is neces- 
sary to increase the power of the steam, 
by adding to the fire. If the machine 
did not exist, each of the carts would be 
drawn by one horse, and would cost 
50 pounds sterling per annum. They 
go from seven to nine miles in an hour, 
when the road is even. The expense 
of making the rail-roads is 1200/, per 
mile. 

A steam-engine by Watt acts at the 
shaft by which the coal is drawn out, and 
puts in motion, at the same time, the 
pumps which draw the water from the 
third shaft. The necessary steam is pro- 
duced by five cylindrical boilers. This 
steam-engine is very large; its cylinder 
is 63 inches in diameter, and its power 
is equal to that of a hundred and forty 
horses. * * * * The machine is very 
simple; it raises 400 gallons of water 
7 minute. The shaft is 800 feet in 
depth down to the lower reservoir, 
which it exhausts. At some distance 
from the shaft there is a grate, under 
which fire is made to dry the baskets. 

_. We next went to the place where the 
coals are loaded in the vessels; it is 
pretty near to the shaft; two iron rail- 
roads lead to it. At the beginning of 
the road, one or two carts are drawn by 
one horse ; afterwards, where it begins 
to descend, the horses are taken off, 
and the cart proceeds~of itself to the 
loading-place, which is a kind of stage 
over river, and covered in. 

large troughs, strongly lined with. tin, 
oe liquely. senerd vessels come 
under this stage; when the cart arrives, 
a hook is unfastened, the bottom-opens, 
and the coals descend by the troughs 
into the vessel. The cartis drawn back 
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to make room for another, fo, th 
purpose the two roads converge ts 
wards the stage; so that the carts ; 
avoid each other, the cart is made ty 
from one track to the other by Means of 
a wooden lever, cased with iron, 
most important condition for the gale; 
that the coals arrive very dry at Leads 
They are not readily bought wet; , 
are therefore loaded as quickly as 
sible in the transports, and there 
tected from the rain. In places when 
the river is not so near the mine ag jy 
that which we visited, large Covered 
naagazines have been erected. 


( To be continued. ) 





NOTICES OF THE HUNGARIAN GIPsigy, 
No. Il. 
NOBODY can examine whethe 
every one possesses such a treasure; 
but you may see that almost every on 
has a horse of his own. One would fancy 
that the race of the renowned Rozinante 
of the noble knight of La Mancha bad 
heen multiplied, ad infinitum, to furnish 
every Nomade with his hack. If ay 
person has an old unserviceable horse to 
sell, however bad it may be, he is sure of 
finding a purchaser among the No 
niades. Here the life of the beast is 
prolonged, for it is generally unemploy- 
ed, and food grows under its feet. When 
the Nomade wants to remove to ao 
ther place, he packs his tent and his 
other effects together, lays them upon 
his horse, hangs across a pair of saddle- 
hags with a couple of little children, 
which are seldom wanting, and leads it 
by the bridle, the wife and_ the bigger 
children following. This, however, 3 
not the only case in which he wants his 
horse ; at fairs, which nobody more ast 
duously frequents, every one seeks 
dispose of his horse, either to exchange 
it for a better, or if for a worse, to get 
some money into the bargain. The ur 
fortunate animal is to be pitied when 
the merciless Nomade rides it. Cunning 
and cruel, he knows how to make 
poor beast start and rear. In somere 
raote corner he beats it severely till th 
animal trembles and _palpitates. Ifa 
purchaser mounts it for 2 trial, and 
threatens to strike, the creature spring’ 
end runs as long as it has breath. If 
is lame of one fore foot, the seller rm 
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mounting it was obliged to 
sible The Nomade 
guch a trick quite fair. It is the 


ae business to open his eyes, 
and make sure of ee he bu uys ; besides 


y never sells 
ot a os ere whoi is in particu- 
luly good circumstances keeps two 


wrses, for which be gets a waggon of 


kind. Such a one has ef- 
dint to load his waggon in his 
but very few are so well off. 
Next to the horse, the Nomade values, 
shove all living creatures, the animal 
by the Mosaic law. When 

assists the farmer in his labours dur- 


ing the gree ti he generally bargains, 


some provisions, for a young pig, 
weed of his labour. He Ai 


it with the refuse of his table, with food 





hich he begs, or obtains otherwise ; and 

pen oa part of the charge falls 

won the ground about his tent. His 

and ws fat, and is sold 

inthe winter. ‘The rest of the Nomade’s 

eatalogue is not long. A pot, a 

a frying-pan, and other in- 

- Whoever rehoielé think 

of hey iy chairs, and such lux- 
rd tioned below. 

der involuntarily asks: “ How 
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fe 10 more uncultivated enough 

orof mother earth alone. They 
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ee of his household effects. 
sstisioe, mostly in the sin- 

have forgotten the patriarchal 

which our Nomade, a cynic 
or inviolably observes. Some 
children of wey support 

it with the gifts of the Hama- 
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re ace sweat of their brow, is, in 


fmion, far too troublesome. Even 
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© ground, for which indeed 
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hammer. The father communicates the 
art to his children—an imperfect art, it 
is true, but more than we should be en- 
titled to expect from their tools. A pair 
of bellows, rather larger than the com- 
mon hand bellows, a pair of tongs, a 
hammer, a file; these are all the tools 
which the greater part of these natural 
smiths want to do their work, for which 
a regular smith requires an extensive 
apparatus. They burn charcval for their 
own use, and often for sale also. In 
the middle of the tent, or of the winter 
cave, they make, instead of the usual 
fire, a fire of charcoal; a little parapet of 
clay is raised round it, in which the bel- 
lows are fixed. A hard stone often su 

plies the place of an anvil. The wife, 
or a child, sets the bellows in motion: 
the charcoal glows; the father, often 
with the upper part of his body bare, 
wields with nervous arm the tongs and 
hammer, and for%es the work. “These 
scanty implements, to which even the 
few who are better off make no great 
addition, shew that the Nomade -smith 
employs himself only in manufacturing 
smaller articles; Jews’ harps, chains, 
nails, fire-steels, fire-shovels, and such 
iron articles, he makes new. ‘They un- 
derstand how to mend pots and kettles, 
and now and then contrive, cunningly 
enough, to procure themselves work. 
if the Nomade smith ha pens to see in 


a house a damaged kettle, which they 


have no mind to give him to mend, he 
examines and peels the damaged part, 
till he makes a great hole in it; and if 
he is seolded, offers to repair the unser- 
viceable utensil. It would be too much 
to require durability or particular excel- 
lence in his work; it is enough that he 
does his business tolerably, and is satis- 


fied with moderate payment. If he has 


fished a piece of his own work, he 
carries it to the nearest market, and 
hawks it from house to house. It is 
very seldom that he shews any thing like 
economy in disposing of his bargains. I 
have seen many a one, when he had 
sold his goods, buy first only a small 
quantity of iron, to be able to go on 
working: with the rest he went to the 
public house, which he did not leave til! 
he had not a farthing remaining; then, 
but not before, he went, with light heart 
and empty — ket, to his own home. 
Many, who do no smith’s work, manu- 
facture articles of wood. They make 
trot spoons, distaffs, and the like, 
they barter in the villages, if they 
can, for provisions. Others assist the 
farmer, in the summer, in his agricultural 
labours ; though thev.greatly prefer work 
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which can be done in the shade, to such 
xg exposes them to bear the heat of the 
sun. This antipathy to the heat of the 
sun they have in common with all oriental 
nations; it shews itself even in animals 
of Asiatic origin, which are brought to 
the colder countries of the West ; which 
is probably to be ascribed to the greater 
difference between the summer and win- 
ter temperature, rather than to the ab- 
solutely higher degree of summer heat 
in our western climates. A great part 
of the Nomades leave their support, par- 
ticularly in winter, to the care of heaven 
and the charity of their fellow creatures, 
whose pity they have various methods of 
exciting. To beg is, in their opinion, no 
disgrace. If this does not produce suf- 
ficient, we must not much wonder if the 
hungry or the naked takes, what is either 
not offered, or is refused him. It is by no 
means a principle with him to take the 
property of others ; buturgent necessity, 
or a momentary impulse, or, lastly, the 
too great attachment to the dolce far 
niente, as observed above, sometimes 
tempts him to this violation of the rights 
of peperty: 

rom the preceding description it is 
evident, that our Nomade gipsy cannot 
be very squeamish either in eating and 
drinking, or in the wants of the animal 
half of himself. Whatever is eatable, 
though it be an Apocryphon in the canon 
of the Parisian Gastronomia, pleases his 
palate. His repast is temperate as the 
table of the noble Cincinnatus. He 
loves meat, but knows also hew to do 
without, even when the regulations of 
the Greek church, to which most of them 
nominally conform, do not exactly hap- 
pen to prescribe a fast day. At the 
same fire; where the husband forges his 
iron, the wife can prepare her dinner. 
When it is ready, they all place them- 
selves around it, each provided with a 
good appetite. Spoons are generally the 
only implements; what will not go into 
the spoon, is divided, as instinct teaches, 
with the fingers. Of their drinking 
vessels I shall speak hereafter: but here 
I must mention another favorite enjoy- 
ment of the Nomades. To.smoke to- 
bacco is, with most of them, become by 
habit.a matter of necessity; and, in-a 
country where that article is so. very 
cheap, this indulgence cannot be called 
extravagance—particularly as. they are 
content with any thing that only looks 
or smells like tobaceo. ‘That as little as 
possible of the precious herb may go un- 
enjoyed, they have tobacco pipes no 
longer than a finger, that the rising smoke 
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may tickle their nose. The othe 
also share this luxury with the Ae, 
and the wife, at her cooking, meal 
company with the man at his fon 
which, to us, does not appear very 
ful. They do not only smoke tober . 
but chew it as sailors do. [ neyor - 
an instance of their taking snuff ry 
old, long-used pipes, have imbibed 
great deal of the juice, they are fon 
of such pipes to chew: these are thy 
pliable pipes used in Germany, Turkey 
&c. In general, a traveller can male 
the Nomades no more valuable presen, 
than a handful of tobacco, or an ij 
pipe. I attribute to this constant yp 
of tobacco, and to the unfrequeney of 
warm food, the sound ivory teeth of the 
Nomades. ; 
Lhe Gipsies who have permanent abodes 
By far the greater part of the Hung. 
rian and Transylvanian Gypsies, hare 
long since accustomed themselves to 
settled mode of life, and fixed their abode 
in the suburbs of the towns, or in yil 
lages. Of their dwellings, therefore, the 
same may be said ‘in general as of others, 
only that most of them have a much 
more confined and mean appearance, 
than ordinary peasants’ houses. Some 
times, however, Gipsies are found in 
good decent houses, very neat both within 
and without. In the suburbs and villages, 
they have their particular quarten, 
where they were at first compelled to 
reside exclusively ; but now crowd toge- 
ther voluntarily, not to separate from 
each other. In sucha quarter, they live 
quite close together, because they gen 
rally make their houses or huts, very 
small, and want no extensive dependen 
cies, like the peasant, for cattle, and the 
produce.of the soil. A sitting-room,3 
chamber, a workshop; these are sett 
rally sufficient for the Ginsy, his fauily 
and his effects. 
In dress, as with the rest of mankind 
there isa great diversity. He who® 
able, wears handsome and rich clothes: 
he who is not, dresses himself as he a 
A passion for dress is not uncomme 
among them. Like their Nomade be 
thren, they have a remarkable fondoes 
for gaudy colours. Red or blue, 
sometimes even bi-coloured bree 
lavishly trimmed with gold or silt 
yellow Hungarian boots, with spurs 
in the opinion of some, the the ro 
ultra of elegance. They are particll™ 
fond of the Hungarian national - 
which certainly is very becoming, 
@ well-made person. Many @ 
struts about like a Hungarian noble 
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hleniae 


sol fondly flatters himself with being, 


pe ral for one by strangers; but 
generally betrayed to an experi- 
w adgye by his complexion, his internal 


atisfaction with his own person, and b 
jisendeavours to make himself and his 


no . 

The sources of gain, by which they are 
aabled to live and dress better than the 
are more abundant. The 

ity to the labours of the forge, 

we have spoken of in treating of 

he Nomades, is a chief mean of support 
ip the settled gipsies ; but in this art, as 
wevery thing else, they are more ad- 
ranced than the whe Sho are, in 
ipsy farriers, blacksmiths, 

Oe aad cutlers, whose work is 
early as good as can be desired. The 
boys, when only in their twelfth year, 
an assist their parents in supporting 
them, by nail-making, while their fathers 
the heavier work. Many need 

tosee an article once to imitate it 
without difficulty. ‘These gipsies are, 
forthe most part, the smiths in the vil- 
lges. They make well whatever the 
farmer wants, and as he wants it. Nay 
etn inthe towns, we often see in very 
houses the iron work of the win- 
and similar articles, of gipsy ma- 
pe I do not, however, mean to 
, that among them, as every where 
ele, Geindjority are bunglers ; but it is 
crtain that if this natural talent were 
‘cultivated, we should see F sy 
ia Sega ual the a a 
i their profession. From what 
[have said of their work, it may be justly 
med that their tools are more or 
riect. Many forgers are provided 
tho over yar bred smiths, others 
In we In the brick-kilns too 
‘are’ many gipsies ; some are their 
property, but, for the most part, 
Me under the superintendance of 
‘oprietor. Many gain a liveli- 
ung shoes, others by work- 
burers. In many places too 
rable professions, as they 
monopoly of the gipsies. 
ealnost universal talent for music, 
‘Me practice of that art, which 
ma great part of their sub- 
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frequently attains incredible facility and 
precision. Upon all musical instruments, 
except the harpsichord, but principally 
on the violin, there are gipsy virtuos), 
many of whom play with a pemsy and 
fullness of expression which the most 
celebrated artists can hardly equal. It 
is evident that, as they learn a piece 
solely by the ear, they never perform 
great compositions; but in smaller ones, 
especially dances, they are, after all 
that I have heard of this kind, incompa- 
rable. In the music of their dances there 
breathes a lively spirit whieh irresistibly 
impels the hearer to joy; powerful and 
tender accords flow into each with the 
most expressive harmony, and the pro- 
foundest a | pervades their whole 
performance. T'his is confirmed by the 
inhabitants of Clausenburg, who are 
extremely sensible to the charms of 
music. At the balls there, they have al- 
ways a particular band of gipsies, and 
competent judges affirm that it is much 
easier to dance to the music of the gip- 
sies than to that of regular musicians. 
Of course this is not to be understood 
of all gipsy performers, which would 
be impossible, their number being so 
large. inthe above-mentioned town of 
Clausenburg alone, there may be one 
hundred, of whom the half are certainly 
but bunglers, or mere imitators of the 
manner of skilful masters, but there are 
not a few among them who in playing the 
violin, the violoncello, the French horn, 
the flute, the clarinet, and the oboe, com- 
bine great execution with delicate ex- 
pression. The principal, whose sole oc- 
cupation is music, are divided into bands 
of twelve men, and are distinguished bya 
uniform and elegant dress, and can ap- 
pear with external propriety in any ele- 
gant company. herever music is 
wanted for a ball, where a festival or 
entertainment is to be improved by the 
charms of Polyhymnia, where a lover 
wishes to give a serenade to his mistress, 
they are ready to offer their talents. 
They place themselves in bodies in the 
streéts, and with a“ Sir, can we wait 
upon you?” offer music to those who 


pass by. In every public house that is at. 
all well 


ell frequented, the sounds of cheer- 
ful musie invite the guests to drinking 
or dapeing ; and at every corner of the 
town, and at all times, except on the 
days when the ordinances of the church 
forbid it, harmonious accords salute the 


ear. The dances which they play are 
partly of their own conmetisleis, others 


heart by listening to ito er 
who play from notes, and sometimes 
Vou, XI, 3@ ” 
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pay such a one to play them something 
new. When the gipsy has once heard 
the piece, he has it by heart; he first 
tries it himself, and when he can perform 
it, communicates to his comrades, and 
the band makes the music complete 
without difficulty. The triumph of 
gipsy music is the Hungarian national 
dance, mostly of their own composition, 

uite in the energetic ardent spirit of 
the generous nation, executed with its 
peculiarly manly expressive accent, so 
that the mere pupil of art willingly gives 
up the contest, and resigns the palm to 
the pupil of Nature. 

There is no gypsy settlement, how- 
ever small, in which there are not one or 
more, who, besides other employments, 
sometimes practise music. At the wed- 
dings of the country people they reapa 
harvest without much exertion. Laden 
with the substantial gains of his art, 
which never fail to be considerable from 
the country people. whom pleasure dis- 
poses to be liberal, the gipsy, as soon 
asthe days of the feast are over, returns 
to his hut and enjoys the fruits of the 
entertainment with his expecting family. 
An Orpheus of this description, return- 
ing home, once met with a singular ad- 
venture. He was going home, quite 
alone, with his violin, in a severe winter 
from. a wedding; as he was ing 
through a wood, a hungry wolf, of which 
there are many in that country, rushed 
towards him; our gipsy, in his fright, 
seeing no other resource, leaped into a 
ditch and the wolf after him. To ap- 
pease the animal, he threw him the 
provision, the remains of the feast. The 
wolf devours them greedily—the provi- 
sion bag is empty: every moment be- 
comes more critical, and threatens the 
trembling musician with a horrid death. 
That he may at least not descend to. his 
fathers unsung, he takes, for. the last 
time, his violin, the, faithful companion 
of his life, and begins, with great ear- 
nestness, his favourite air. But scarcel 
had he commenced when the _ blood- 
thirsty wolf, seized with dread of the 
anger of Apollo, runs away, and. our 
virtuoso, like a second Orpheus, éseaped 
from. the jaws of Cerberus; with an 
mpty wallet indeed, and lamenting that 
he. had.not taken his fiddle at the first, 
he aa his way home, |. 

‘he, .settled . gipsies. very fi ently 
ona trade. with cat 

tenner ty seen, do it.on 

all . _is by no means to 

with the extensive transea- 


sc? 


the 


tions, many of the settled gypsies. I 
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know gipsies who often have jp 
trade some hundred, nay, 
thousand horses, and swine; and h 
is scarcely credible, without bein, an 
to write a figure or a letter, eae 
make and remember the calculation 
the purchase and sale of every indjyig ; 
animal. This is a splendid Proof of t 
energy of the uncorrupted memory - 
reduced to mere mechanism by tie . 
crets of mnemonics ! Made 
The goldwashers, as they are calle 
are a peculiar but small class of the gy, 
tled gipsies. Their number is mogiy 
fixed, and entered on the register of tip 
royal inspectors. In the summer they 
live in barracks, near the rivers whic) 
bring down gold-sand; the most cel. 
brated of which in Transyivania jg the 
Aranyos (Goidriver). The Maros, and 
other rivers in Hungary, also furnish 
gold in larger or smaller quantities, 
‘The washers receive, for a certain weight 
of gold grains which they deliver, a suit. 
able recompence, which however is not 
considerable in proportion to the time 
and trouble they employ. This occupa. 
tion, besides, lasts only during the sun. 
mer, as long as the water is not too cold; 
for they stand in the water while they 
are at work, filch up the sand from the 
bottom with a board made for the pur. 
pose, wash away the worthless part by 
pouring water on it, and seek out in the 
rest, with admirable quickness of sight, 
the little grains of gold. Often, in spite 
of all their looking, not a grain is tobe 
found, and their time and trouble have 
been expended in vain. As soon as wit 
ter approaches, this employment ceases, 
the goldwashers return to their dwel 
lings, and generally seek a livelihood by 
working in wood. 'The vanity of thes 
poor gh is singular enough; they 
transfer the value of the precious metal 
to themselves, and fancy that they at 
some degrees superior to the other 


gipsies. 


their 





( To be continued.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THOMAS BROW 
THE ELDER. 
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WE are told'that a man is known) 
his. associates, and certainly there 
be no doubt that he who delights in ™ 
conversation of the vicious, forfeits the 
by, the confidence of the good. 1 
Schon may be extended to — 
taste, and: when we find a perso# ®. 
of ribald authors, there can de 10 rs 
justice in setting him down a 
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ine |, 
depraved intellect: I was led to these 
nparks b casually perusing some sati- 
ramabiations of recent date, bearing 


- theip 
Some 


What agnature of “Thomas Brown, the 
hen oe a name which no writer who 
ina a for his moral character, 
vidual assumed, since, in so duing, he 
of the incurs the charge of being an 
mye wimirer and imitator of Thomas Brown 
he se. 


gh the present claimant of this 
called jonourable name be a “ true chip of the 
block” or not, they can best tell who 


aan are inted with his private habits. 
of the But as he takes a great pleasure in abus- 
r ther ing personages of the first distinction, 
which withavirulence of language as coarse as 


; cele. that used by Tom Brown, of facetious 
is the nemory, who is said to have had the per- 
s, and sicious quality of rather losing his friend 
urnish than his joke, it is but fair to take a view 
itities, of the history of the one, in order to form 
weight sme estimate of the moral properties of 
a suit. the other. 

is not Thomas Brown, the elder, was the son 
> time ofan honest yeoman at Shiffnal, inShrop- 
ccupa- shire, Who impoverished himself to be- 
dow a liberal education upon a profligate 


SUM 
» cold; ion, sending him first to the free school 
fe they of Newport, in his native county, and 
ym the next to Church, Oxford; where 
e pur the youth was soon distinguished by his 


attainments in literature. 
great quickness of apprehension, 


art by 
in the 






















He 


sight, Je amd to asolid stock of classical know- 
n spite ledge, added, by his study and applica- 
s to be tion, an with the French, Italian, 
e have and Spanish languages. ‘These qualifica- 


| have pongo an orna- 
t to society, had he made a proper 
op Beal of which, he des- 


8 Wil 
ceases, 
> divel- 


ood by hority, broke through all the 
these M academic discipline, and led such 


; ther 
: metal 
ey are 

other 


dissipated life; that, after many attempts 
had bee “made to reclaim him in vain, 
the heads ‘his college were under the 
. emma to the sentence of 

t this disgrace had not 

recting his manners, and 
‘vat Of returning, like ool gig ies 
~auicted tather, he plunged at once 
‘ue 'follies and corruptions of the 
ons. For some time he lived 
— ays Dut when his finances were 


wey 
+ Llaged 
= ted 
weg oll, 
| 4 


thee 


F 


thanster » thos ‘who had laughed at his 


re cil » and made him the companion of 
in th JS Meir tevelries, abandoned him in his 
s there ; and left him to starve. In 
Te > Tom became an usher ina 
oe Singston, a situation for which 
i o ated by his manners, whatever 


ave Deen his capacity for teach- 





stay at Kingston 
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was but short, and he revisited London, 
where for a support he became an author 
by profession. It may easily be con- 
ceived that a man of this turn of mind, 
was not very scrupulous in regard to 
the employment of hispen. He had a 
very lively imagination, and delighted 
much in scenes of low humour. The 
times in which he lived were favorable 
to libels and pieces of scurrility; of 
which ‘Tom did not fail to take advan- 
tage, and thus he contrived not only te 
provide for his necessities, but to gratify 
his love of sensual pleasure, by publishing 
various performances that excited risibi- 
lity at the expence of decency. The dia- 
logues, letters, and poems of Tom 
Brown, were read by high and low, on 
account of the wit that gave them a zest, 
though the author was considered as a 
sort of Merry Andrew, whose vulgarity 
was endured on account of his drollery. 
They who laughed in the perusal of his 
works, laid them down afterwards with 
disgust, and shrunk from an acquaintance 
with the author, whom they justly des- 
pised, on account of the depravity of his 
morals. The booksellers, however, knew 
his value, and he was contented with 
their patronage. His companions were 
libertines like himself, who acknowledged 
no law but their appetite, and placed all 
happiness in sensual indulgence. The 
principal female acquaintance of Tom 
Brown was the noted Astrea Behn, of 
meritricious celebrity, who prostituted 
both her person and her talents indiscri- 
minately. As these two worthies were 
inseparable in their lives, so in death they 
were united ; their remains being depo- 
sited close to each other in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey ; the very church 
which Brown had profaned, by affixing 
a blasphemous paper upon the doors of 
it, one Sunday morning. There is, how- 
ever, reason to hope that even this man, 
who so universally perverted very supe- 
rior talents, natural and acquired, did at 
last find mercy. For though he treated 
all religion with scorn in his life, his 
heart failed him on the bed of death, and 
he expressed deep concern for the errors 
which he had committed. Dr. Johnson 
says, “ Brown was not a man deficient in 
literature, nor destitute of fancy ; but he 
seems to have thought it the pinnacle of 
excellence to be ‘a merry fellow; and, 
therefore, laid out his powers on small 
jests or gross buffoonery, so that his per- 
formances have little intrinsic value, and 
were read only while they were recom- 
mended by the novelty and the event 
that occasioned them. What sense or 
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knowledge his works contain is dis- 
graced by the garb in which it is exhi- 
bited.” 

Thus far, perhaps, the elder and the 
younger Brown may tally pretty well in 
respect of general resemblance, both as 
men and writers; but still there will un- 
avoidably be some points of dissimilitude, 
for where is the parallel that can be said 
to run upon all fours? I cannot find for 
instance, in all my researches, that old 
Tom Brown ever held a sinecure place, 
and then abused the Government under 
whieh he enjoyed it: nor does it appear 
that in all the wantonness of his wit, he 
endeavoured to ruin his country,by bring- 
ing the Sovereign into public contempt. 

e faults of the senior humourist were 
numerous and heavy enough, it is true, 
but indecorous as his writings are, there 
is little in them to inflame the passions of 
youth ; he does not delight in libidinous 
descriptions and allusions by which the 
innocent mind becomes contaminated 
without suspecting any danger ; nor does 
he, in his licentious pictures, manifest a 
direct hostile intention against the prin- 
ciples of morality. That he was a gross 
voluptuary is evident, but he does not, in 
any of his works, attempt to represent 
sensual pleasure as the sum of human 
enjoyment. In all these flights, there- 
fore, Thomas Brown the younger, must 
be allowed to have far outstripped his 
archetype, and if he has not succeeded in 
destroying the temple of chastity among 
men, it has not been for the want of 
genius or inclination. 

Of Brown the elder it may be said, by 
way of excuse, that the man wrote for 
bread ; and that, probably, he could not 
have gained a maintenance any other way, 
under his circumstances. This is an 
apology which, bad as it is, cannot be 
made by the younger branch of the 
family, whose condition lays upon him 
an obligation to improve, and not to in- 
jure society. When filthy ideas go 
abroad, in coarse and vi language, 
they carry their antidote with them, and 
can do little harm; but when they are 
bodied in a graceful form, and set forth 
with all the charms and graces of poetry, 
they insinuate into the mind, seize u 
the imagination, and completely poison 
the w “i of life. 

The elder Brown ap to have been 
contented with a moderate income, and 
to have cared little about any provision 
for the future ; in which he certainly has 
not been followed by the person ambi- 
tious of his name, whose cupidity of gai 

seems Only to be equalled by his indiffer- 
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ence as to the mode of e ine h; 
talents in the attainment res Me 

Much more might be said, but for the 
present, I shall only remark, that What. 
ever amusement individuals may ha 
derived from the performances of a 
these lively writers, the world would hay 
sustained no loss if ‘Thomas Brown 
elder, or Thomas Brown the Younger had 
never been born. 

SHAW Toyxiy, 
Mevagizzey, April 3, 1819, 
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VOYAGE TO THE SHETLAND ISLANDS, 
BY M. BIOT. 


AMIDST the important political dis. 
cussions by which Europe is agitated, i 
is gratifying to observe, that science con. 
tinues her progress, slowly it is true, 
but with a degree of perseverance which 
nothing can impede or overcome. It js 
now nearly two centuries since the at. 
tention of learned societies was directed 
towards ascertaining the magnitude and 
form of the earth, and the power of 
gravity at its surface. The first measure 
of a degree of the terrestrial meridian 
was made in France, in 1670. Whenit 
was deemed necessary to measure at once 
two arcs of the meridian, one near the 
equator and the other near the pole, 
Bouguer and Condamine were seat to 
America, and Maupertuis and Lemon- 
nier proceeded to the north. Their ob 
servations proved the flatness of the 
earth towards the poles, but its measure 
remained undetermined. 

Fifty years later, astronomical instru: 
ments having been brought to a higher 
degree of perfection, the Royal Soaety 
of London and the Academy of Pari, 
determined to employ every means of ob 
taining an exact solution of the problew. 
The latter, with the view of adding @ 
object of higher importance to their la- 
bours, proposed that the magnitude of 
the earth should become the basis of 
system of common measures. Am 
the convulsions which agitated Frantt, 
and the terrible war which bathed Br 
rope in blood, two French astronome® 

. M. Delambre and Méchain, me 
the arc of the meridian which vik 
France from Perpignan to D : 
This arc was afterwards prolonged f 
the Balearic Isles by MM. Biot 


0. 
Colonel Mudge had measured sever 
degrees of the terrestrial meridian r 
the south of England to the rs 
Scotland, and it was desirable ar re 
operation should be combined wit ty 
one made in France, in order ‘0 #' 
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, ae Were. trees and sun in Shetland, 
¥. could 
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extending from the Balearic 
a seemities of Iceland. Such 


‘ect of a voyage to the Shet- 
an undertaken by M. Biot, the 
gecessful result of which was made 
isown by & memorial which he recently 
Le the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
itis not our intention to follow M. Biot 
through his scientific operations; but the 

extracts from his work, in 
yhich the wild beauties of the Shet- 
ind Islands are described with equal 
eloquence and truth, cannot fail to in- 
terest our readers :— 

«Qn the 18th of July,” he says, “we 

not far from the austral point of 
these islands, where the tides of the At- 
atic mingling with those of the Nor- 
vegian Sea, occasion a continually tem- 
pestuous agitation. The desolate aspect 
of the soil corresponds with the difficulty 
of ing it. On ascending the 
sides of the rocks, which are broken 
by the waves, the eye rests on nothing 
buta humid desert, covered with stone 
and moss, and rugged hills, rent by the 
inlemency of. heaven. ‘There is not a 
tree nor a bush to soften this wild land- 
wape, only here and there a few scat- 
tered huts, from the mossy roofs of which 
thesmoke ascends and mingles with the 
eternal fog.” 

After haying described the benevolent, 
wseptible, and. virtuous beings who in- 
habit these. regions of rain, wind, and 
sorm, the eloquent author adds: 

“What attaches them to their home 
is, the peace, the profound, unalterable 


















ays ich they enjoy there. For the 


five years, during which Eu- 

been destroying herself, the 
of a drum has not been heard at 
» and scarcely at Lerwick. For 
Y-ive years the door of the house 
th 1. inhabited had remained open 
and day... The numerous rocks 

round the islands, and render 

m accessible only in favorable wea- 

meh Serve as a fleet to defend them 
attacks in time of war ; and what 
8,.0r cruizers of any de- 


a Penis: 


cpio, seek in these barren regions? 


ie news of Europe is listened to 
pi rest with which one would 

wmistory of the past century; it 
| 20.Fecollections of personal mis- 


d awakens no animosity...... 


_be more charming ; 
trees and sun, it would 
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dey the people of other nations, 
“ee peace would be banished.” 
MS Feeret that our limits will not per- 
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mit us to quote M. Biot’s description of 
the hospitable manners, the social virtues, 
and the brotherly union of the Shetland 
Islanders. But we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing the following passage, in which 
he pourtrays the perils they encounter 
in fishing, which is their chief occupa- 
tion -— 

“They enter upon it with inconceiv- 
able boldness. Six men, who are good 
rowers, agree to occupy one boat, which 
is a slight canoe, entirely open: they 
take with them a supply of water and 
oatmeal-cake and a compass, and in this 
frail skiff they sail out of sight of all 
land, to the distance of fifteen or twenty 
leagues. They usually spend a day and 
night in fishing. In fine weather, the 
sometimes gain about nine or ten shil- 
lings by one of these voyages; if the 
sky be cloudy and the sea rough, they 
contend against its fury in their open 
boat, until they recover their lines, the 
loss of which would prove the ruin of 
them and their families. They then sail 
back in the direction of the shore, amidst 
stupendous waves which rise like ridges 
of hills around them. The most expe- 
rienced of the fishermen seats himself at 
the helm, and calculating on the direction 
of each wave, endeavours to avoid its 
shoek, which would be sufficient to sink 
the boat. He at the same time directs 
the maneuvering of the sail, which is 
lowered when the boat rises on a wave, 
in order to moderate its descent, and 
hoisted when the boat descends, so that 
the wind may carry it along on the sur- 
face of the succeeding wave. Sometimes, 
enveloped in darkness, the unfortunate 
fishers see nothing but the mountain 
of water which they seek to avoid, and 
of the approach of which they are only 
warned by the roaring of the waves. 

« Meanwhile, their wives and children 
are stationed on the coast, imploring 
heaven for their safety; sometimes 
catching a glimpse of the boat which 
bears all their hopes, or fancying they 
see it overwhelmed by the waves—pre- 
paring to assist their husbands and fa- 
thers whenever they come near enough 
to the shore, or calling in frantic shrieks 
on those who can hear them no more. 
But this is not always their fate. By dint 
of address, labour, and courage, they 
often return triumphantly from the ter- 
rible conflict ; the well known sound of 
the horn is heard: at length the boat 
reaches the shore; tears are succeeded 
by embraces, and the joy of meeting is 
increased by the recital of the dangers 
which the fishermen have escaped.” 
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ON THE EXPEDIBNCY AND PRACTICA- 
BILITY OF THE RESUMPTION OF CASH 
PAYMENTS BY THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND. 

Mr. Epiror, 

As the state of the circulating me- 
dium of the kingdom is, at the present 
time, a topic so deeply interesting, you 
will, I trust, not think the following 
suggestions unreasonable or altogether 
unimportant. 

The discussions which have taken 
place in the House of Commons on the 
report of the bullion committee, are, to 
every reflecting mind, very momentous. 

The house, evidently, have been mueh 
divided in opinion as to fixing the pre- 
cise period at which the bank should re- 
sume its payments in specie, but unani- 
mous in their determination to lose no 
time in the arrangement and adoption of 
measures, calculated to achieve, with all 
practicable expedition, that important 
object. It is much to be feared, that 
the minds of the minister, and of a majo- 
rity in parliament, are not yet awake to 
the magnitude of the evil which will 
arise from any longer delaying the adop- 
tion of such measures. But whatever 
may be the result of the deliberations of 
parliament, and however unfavourable 
opinions may be as to the state of the 
national currency and credit, I am far 
from supposing that that state of things 
will make the birt of his country at all 
despair of its ultimate safety and welfare. 

t the same time, I am free to confess, 

it appears to me, that if the bank do not, 
in a very moderate time, renew its pay- 
ments in cash, the national credit will a 
lowered, and an extreme depreciation of. 
the value of the public funds may be fully 
expected to be the consequence. Most 
formidable difficulties, no doubt, stand 
opposed to a renewal of a mixed circula- 
tion of cash and paper. 

The question is not, whether they are 
great, but whether they can and ought 
to be met. Although there are many 
difficulties, there are, also, important fa- 
cilities in favour of this renewal. Much 
money is evidently hoarded in the king- 
dom, which judicious measures would 
again put into motion, and there is much 
superfluous gold and silver plate, a very 
considerable portion of which, could, by 
ros Ase be brought into the mint, by the 
influence of patriotic examples amongst 
our leading men. 

Greatly diminished as our export trade 
at this time is, stil] it is superior to that 
of any other country on the globe. Onr 
merchants and our bankers are distin- 
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guished for habits of punctuality and 
principle of honor. Individual cong. 
dence is here a plant of common orowth 
No other country, in proportion to its». 
pulation, has so large a surplus of yaly,. 
ble commodities, or such extensive Means 
of transport, and, therefore, it hag ip it 
power to procure the precious metals 
abroad in any quantities. To bring fyp. 
ward a sufficient quantity of gold ang 
silver coin, and keep it freelv circulatins 
throughout the kingdom, are not chap. 
ges which can be effected by slight ang 
temporising measures. They will not 
be effected, unless great sacrifices are 
made, and means powerful and combined 
shall be employed and persevered ip, 
Such means have not, l believe, ever yet 
been communicated to the public. Of 
this most important but intricate subject, 
both writers and politicians have, in ge. 
neral, taken but a narrow view. Had 
not the Bank of England issued from 
time to time in payments to bankers and 
in fractional parts of dividends, large 
quantities of gold coin, the reputation 
and value of their notes would have been 
still more affected than they have been, 
As soon as the order restricting the 
payments of coin at the bank had been 
issued, in consequence of a long course 
of improvidence on the part of govern- 
ment, and irresolute conduct on the part 
of the bank directors, measures should 
have been taken to remedy the evil and 
to avert those serious consequences to 
which it naturally led. Lnstead of which, 
year after year has been suffered to 
elapse without exertion, and withouta 
return to the councils of prudence ; the 
concurring measures of the bank, thele- 
gislature,and the minister, might have 
restored cash to our circulation and con- 
fidence to the public mind. The issues 
of gold, which I have before spoken of, 
amounting to a sum perhaps not less 
than between ten and eleven millions, 
have been permitted to trickle guinea by 
guinea into the channels of circulation, 
so as to produce, notwithstanding the 
magnitude of the sum, only a temporary; 
and indeed, scarcely a perceptible effect. 
How different would have been the re 
suit, had these issues of specie been S- 
multaneous and the channels previously 
cleared of the superabundant paper, ® 
as to make money, of any materia 
scarce, and almost entitled to a premium. 
The country bankers would then have 
been compelled to withdraw many 
their notes from circulation, and much 
of the gold which had vanished from tle 


sight, would have re-appeared, and by 
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of specie, a powerful impres- 
: on the Fetiments of the public 
would have been made, and the metallic 
“0 in the state of our currency 
behave been corrected, without any 


great exertions or very painful sa- 


Butthe period has gone by, and this 
has become the age of paper; a bank 
ote is no longer what it was; they are 
wow substitutes fur coin, instead of be- 
ing pledges for payment. A species of 
paper is to be kept afloat and increasing, 
which does not perform its promises, and 
neither pays interest nor is convertible 


into cash. 
er in the outset, the restric- 
tions on the ‘part of the bank were con- 
sidered only as the necessary result of 
var, yet a peace has long been concluded 
vithall the belligerent powers, without 
any attempt on the part of the legislature 
to enforee, or of the bank to renew, her 
in cash. I am not one of 

those who sit down and say, that be- 
cause thé wisdom of parliament has not 


-any sort of remedy for this 
ca at it is past remedy—no! 
are fundamental errors in the 
established system which must be ob- 
viated before any good can be expected. 
The magnitude of the sum which, in the 
present reign; has been coined in gold, 
when compared with the very small a- 
mount which has, on the average, been 
‘in circulation, is truly wonderful. 
ated out the defects in our 
presents I shall suggest one or 
\wo practicable remedies. 
LA very material, but gradual, di- 
nof the oe re to 
werchante, which may be exten ain 
‘a have “ ome abundant. 
_“ & very great but gradual reduc- 
hon im the f notes issue 
the bank. of notes d by 


Mi biti . 
8 Theissue by government of a con- 


















}2 "per cent interest, required at a 
“itetme to be repaid, and made in- 
Ol Deing purchased by the bank. 
| to relieve the present 
hants and manufacturers 
‘been accustomed to receive 
. ‘om the bank. 
— #H€ appointment of a committee 
nquire into the profits received by 
Auk and the bank proprietors in 
 auetce of the restriction of cash 
wats ; and if it *s too much and 
a ee Mast fall somewhcre, whe- 
meta © the evil originated there, 
bt ot to be borne yy them, as it 
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never was intended that the bank of 
England should become a paper mint, 
and that the company should be made 
rich at the expence of the nation. 

&. The raising of a loan and the im- 
position of new taxes to enable govern- 
ment to repay the old debt due to the 
bank. 

6. The parliamentary grant of a 
small bounty to private persons who 
shall, within certain periods, import gold 
and silver, bullion, or foreign coin. 

7. ‘The imposition, during a certain 
period, of high duties amounting almost 
to prohibition upon certain articles, ex- 
cept from our own colonies. 

8. The adoption of parliamentary 
measures to prevent any forcign vessels 
from being employed in our commerce, 
as faras such measures shall be at all 
compatible with the extension of our 
export trade and our supply of foreign 
articles of an indispensable nature, as 
very heavy sums are usually paid for 
freight of such vessels and mostly in the 
precious metals. 

9. The alteration of the mint prices 
of the gold and silver coin of the realm, 
so as to establish nearly the exact pro- 
portion, which is not maintained by the 
present price; and the imposition of a 
duty on coinage which will have a ten- 
dency, like the price for fashion in gold 
and silver plate, to prevent the coin 
from being exported or melted. 

10. The limitation of the issue of 
£1, 2, and 5/. notes. 

I would not, Mr. Editor, wish it to be 
supposed, that I am sanguine in the suc- 
cess of the measures that I have sug- 
gested, or that it would be practicable to 
adopt allor even any of them. But still, 
I believe, that by making them public, it 
may be the means of eliciting a spirit of 
enquiry upon so important a subject 
amongst your learned contributors, some 
of whom may, perhaps, be led either to 
enlarge upon the hints already advanced, 
or to overthrow the system altogether, 
and substitute one that may be more 
likely to benefit society. I am, &c. 

GEORGE SMITH. 


PORTRAIT OF ASPASIA. 
BY MADAME DE STAEL. 

IN delineating the characters of the 
women of antiquity, and particularly of 
Greece, a kind of painful embarrassment 
is éxperienced ; we are charmed by their 
talent, and shocked at their moral con- 
duct. At that period of civilization, 
celebrated women rarely merited both 
admiration and esteem, and, among the 
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numberless benefits of the Christian reli- 
gion, we may reckon the introduction of 
those social and pure manners which 
enable women to appear in society with- 
out degradation, and to express their 
thoughts without injuring their repu- 
tation. Aspasia was born at Miletus, in 
Ionia; she was the daughter of Axio- 
chus. It has been supposed that. the 
women of Asia Minor were more beauti- 
ful than those of Athens. There is 
something marvellous in every thing 
connected with Asia, which presents 
itself in a thousand various forms. 
Thargelia, another Ionian beauty, was 
previously to Aspasia, a singular example 
of the union of political and literary 
talent with all the graces of her sex. 
It would seem that Aspasia adopted 
Thargelia as her model, though she did 
not like the latter render her powers of 
fascination the means of procuring par- 
tizans to the King of Persia. Foreign 
women were, in some measure, pro- 
scribed by the laws of Athens ; for their 
children, though born in marriage, were 
not considered legitimate. Perh 

this contributed to rank Aspasia in the 
class of courtezans; for when social 
order is unjust, those who are oppressed 
break through all laws, in their irritation 
at not being protected by them. Under 
monarchical governments, a sort of pre- 
judice is entertained against women who 
take part in public affairs; they are 
looked upon as encroaching on the 
dominion of the other sex: but in re- 


publics, polities being the first interest of 
all men, they cannot sincerely become 


the companions of women who do not 
share that interest. asia, there- 
fore, assiduously devoted her attention 
to the art of governing, and to the study 
of eloquence, that most powerful weapon 
of free states. Plato, in his Dialogue of 
Menexenes, quotes a very beautiful 
speech delivered by ia, in honour 
of the Athenians who perished at 
Lecheum. He observes, that she 
taught Pericles the artof oratory. The 
elegiac pdet Hermesianax, describes 
Socrates as in love with Aspasia:— 
“Venus,” he says, “ punished his austere 
philosophy, by kindling witt in his breast 
a passion for Aspasia; his profound 
mind was occupied solely by the fri- 
volous anxieties of love. He was con- 
tinually inven some new pretence 
for visiti the off of his admiration, 
and he who drawn wisdom from 
the most artful sophisms, could not 
untavel the ings of his own heart.” 
Aspasia herself addressed verses to 
Socrates, to console him for his unfor- 
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tunate passion, though jt may be re 
sumed that she was not a little vain of ‘ 
power, from which, however, Socrats, 
could always free himself at pleasure, 
But the glory of Aspasia’s life wa; 
the sincere and lasting sentiment whic, 
she inspired in Pericles, that great may 
in whom were combined the two-fold 
character of citizen and king of a ». 
public. He was surnamed the Olympian 
Jupiter, and Aspasia was called Juno, 
But Pericles wished that closer bond; 
should unite them, and he repudiated 
his wife, in order to marry Aspasj 
Plutarch says, he entertained the mos 
perfect conjugal affection for her: could 
a depraved woman have inspired such 
sentiments? Aspasia has been accused 
of having stirred up two wars; one 
between the Athenian and the Samians, 
on accountof Miletus, her native country, 
and one between the Athenians and the 
Lacedemonians, a the city of 
Megara. But Plutarch entirely clears her 
of this charge; and Thucydides, in de- 
tailing the causes of the long Pelopon- 
nesian-war, does not even mention her 
name. Aristophanes alone accuses her 
of having occasioned these contests; but 
Aristophanes attacked every individual 
of celebrity in Athens, for the success of 
his comedies was owing no less to the 
boldness of his character than to the 
brilliancy of his wit. Besides, whenever 
a@ woman acquires influence over the 
heads of a government, every reverse 
that may befall, either public or private 
affairs, is attributed to her. She is sup- 
posed to exercise a secret power, the 
extent of which cannot be calculated, 
and the unfortunate are always ready 
to ascribe their sufferings to a cause 
with which they are unacquainted. 
The ple of Athens, irritated 
against Pericles, instituted a prosecution 
against Anaxagoras, Phidias, and Ar 
pasia, on the score of impiety. Not 
daring to avenge themselves on Pericles 
himself, they attacked the objects of 
his affection. Pericles could not save 
Anaxagoras and Phidias from exile, 
He shed tears whilst he pleaded in favour 
of Aspasia in the Areopagus, and the 
sentiment naturally excited, on witnes 
ing a noble mind overpowered by ie 
an emotion, drew forth the mercy oft 
udges. 
; Pericles died in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian war, and it 1s Sal 
Aspasia,the friend of Socrates, the os 
panion of Pericles, and the object of ¢ 
ardent h of Alcibiades, bei! 
connected with a man of abscuré a 
racter, named Lysicles, She so? 
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‘ ‘sed him with her energy of 
nae ete acquired considerable 
a in Athens. Several comic poets 


une |, 


aioe Vay have accused Aspasia of hold- 
fe as : of of immorality, of which, it 
Which aid, she herself gave at once the 


at man example and the precept. Perhaps 


VO-f titations were excited by 
a e peti her singular talents. At 


pian is, we have witnessed several ex- 
Juno, sc of this kind, in women who 
bonds allected round them the most dis- 


diated Jiterary characters, and with- 
Spasia, whom men of talent could not have 
e most ajoyed the pleasure of communicating 


could yith each other. But the ascendancy 
d such of Aspasia was of a different kind; she 
ccused was admired as an orator, whilst in 
> One France, speaking is merely a light and 


Diane, ‘amusement. Aspasia possessed an 
untry, side over the nation at large, and 
nd the he could, as it were, communicate with 
ity of the whole of it; for the number of the 
's her citizens Who composed the political state 


n de- of Athens was extremely limited. The 
opon- Fine Arts flourished in Greece under 
n her erery form; not merely eloquence, but 
8 her even the science of government was in- 
; but gired by a kind of artist-like spirit, 
‘idual created by the manners and religion of 
ess of the Athenians. This universal power 
0 the of the imagination afforded great sway 
0 the to A for she was intimately ac- 
never with its secrets. To enjoy 
> the ifé was in some measure a religious 
verse dutyof the Athenians—to renounce the 
ivate world and its vanities is the virtue of 

















sup- derns: it is therefore impossible 
the pe » Wn the same principles, two 
ated, chdiferent epochs in the history of 
ealy sentiments. A German poet has 


‘ause given the name of Saint Aspasia to a 


d woman. 


elebrate Tt would, indeed, 
- bec arming to combine all the magic of 
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poetic ¥ ev of the Greeks, with 
a rigid morality which fortifies the 
H, an trom which alone it can derive 
iy - i profoundness. Cyrus gave 
cee of Aspasia to his mistress, 
uo, 0 express his admiration of her 
3 and charms. Aspasia signified 
“Most fascinating of women, as did 
er the greatest of heroes. T'o 
an Atprss, was to compare 
nil € fabulous divinity; for in 
uieeee, celebrated mortals were soon 
eee’ _ with the inhabitants of 
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to the Herculaneum MSS. having ap- 
peared in our former numbers* we feet 
much pleasure in laying before our read- 
ers a letter on the subject, from that 
eminent chemist, Sir Hhuthphey Davy, 
extracted from the Quarterly Journal of 
the Arts and Sciences. 

Having witnessed Dr. Sickler’s at- 
tempts to unrol some of the Hercula- 
neum MSS., it occurred to me that a 
chemical examination of the nature of 
the MSS., and of the changes that they 
had undergone, might offer some data as 
to the best methods to be attempted for 
separating the leaves from each other, and 
rendering the characters legible. 

My experiments soon convinced me 
that the nature of these MSS. had been 
generally misunderstood; that they had 
not, as is usually supposed, been carbo- 
nized by the operation of fire, and that 
they were ina state analogous to peat, 
or Bovey coal, the leaves being generally 
cemented into one mass by a peculiar 
substance which had formed during the 
fermentation and chemical change of the 
vegetable matter composing them, in a 
long course of ages. The nature of this 
substance being known, the destruction 
of it became a subject of obvious chemi- 
cal investigation; and I was fortunate 
enough to find means of accomplishing 
this without injuring the characters or 
destroying the texture of the MSS. 

-After the chemical operation, the leaves 
of most of the fragments perfectly sepa- 
rated from each other, and the Greek 
characters were in a high degree distinct ; 
but two fragments were found in pecu- 
liar states; the leaves of one easily sepa- 
rated, but the characters were found 
wholly defaced on the exterior folds, and 
partially defaeed on the interior. Inthe 
other, the characters were legible on such 
leaves as separated, but an earthy matter, 


or a species of tufa, prevented the sepa- 


ration in some of the parts; and both 
these circumstances were clearly the re- 
sults of agencies to which the MSS. had 
been exposed, during or after the vol- 
canic eruption by which they had been 
covered. 

It appeared probable from these facts, 
that different MSS. might be in other 
states, and that one process might not 
apply to all of them: but even a partial 
success was a step gained; and my re- 
sults made me anxious to examine i 
detail the numerous specimens preserved 
in the museum at Naples. [Having ob- 
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tained facilities for this purpose, the re- 
sult is thus stated. ] 

In this report I shall first consider the 
circumstances under which the MSS. 
have been buried, and the agencies to 
which they have been exposed; from 
which it will be easy to account for the 
state in which they are found. This 
state I shall next describe, and consider 
the means which have hitherto been em- 
ployed for unrolling them, and the assist- 
ance which chemical processes seem to 
afford to the undertaking; and I shall, 
lastly, offer some suggestions as to the 
nature of the works which may be ex- 
pected to be found amongst these imper- 
fect and mutilated remains of ancient 
literature. 

An examination of the excavations 
that still remain open at Herculaneum 
immediately confirmed the opinion which 
I entertained, that the MSS. had_ not 
been acted on by fire. These excava- 
tions are in a loose tufa, composed of 
volcanic ashes, sand, and fragments of 
lava, imperfectly cemented by ferruginous 
and calcareous matter. The theatre, and 
the buildings in the neighbourhood, are 
encased in this tufa, and, from the man- 
ner inwhich it is deposited in the galleries 
of the houses, there can be little doubt 
that it was the result of torrents laden 
with sand and volcanic matter, and de- 
scending at the same time with showers 
of ashes and stone still more copious than 
those that covered Pompeii. ‘The exca- 
vation in the house in which the MSS, 
were found, as 1 was informed by Monsig. 
Rosini, has been filled up; but a build- 
ing, which is said by the guides to be this 
house, and which, as is evident from the 
engraved plan, must have been close to it, 
and part of the same chain of buildings, 
offered me the most decided proofs that 
the parts nearest the surface, and, a for- 
tivri, those more remote, had never been 
exposed to any considerable degree of 
heat. I found a small fragment of the 
ceiling of one of the rooms, containing 
lines of gold leaf and vermilion in an 
unaltered state; which could not have 
happened if they had been acted upon 
by any temperature sufficient to convert 
vegetable matter into charcoal. 

The state of the MSS. exactly coin- 
cides with this view ; they were probably 
on shelves of wood, which were broken 
down when the roofs of the houses yield- 
ed to the weight of the superincumbent 
mass ; hence many of them were crushed 
ane folded inp moins mete, and the leaves 
of some p t er in a perpendi- 
cular direction, and all of thts athe in 
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two confused heaps; in thes 

exterior MSS. m the en me 
the MSS. must have been me . os 
water; and as the ancient ink was pn, 

Se Com 
posed of finely-divided charcoal , 
pended in a solution of glue or ™ 
wherever the water percolated couting 
ously, the characters were more or 7 e 
erased. ” 

Moisture, by its action Upon Vegetable 
matter, produces decomposition, whic 
may be seen in peat bogs in all its diffe. 
ent stages; when air and water act yp. 
jointly on leaves or small vegetable fibres 
aig soon become brown, then black, a 
by long continued operation of air, eye, 
at common temperatures, the charcoal 
itself is destroyed, and nothing remains 
but the earths which entered into the 
constitution of the vegetable substance, 
When vegetable matter is not exposed 
to moisture or air, its decay is much 
slower ; but in the course of ages its ele. 
ments gradually re-act on each other, the 
volatile principles separate, and the car. 
bonaceous matter remains. 

Of the MSS. the greater number, 
those which probably were least exposed 
to moisture or air, (for till the tufa con- 
solidated air must have penetrated 
through it) are brown, and still contain 
some of their volatile substance, or ex- 
tractfve matter, which occasions the co- 
herence of the leaves; others are almost 
entirely converted into charcoal, and 
in these, when their form is adapted to 
the purpose, the layers may be readily 
separated from each other by mechanical 
means. Ofa few, particularly the super- 
ficial parts, and which probably were 
most exposed to air and water, little re- 
mains except the earthy basis, the char- 
coal of the characters, and some of that 
of the vegetablematter, being destroyed, 
and they are in a condition approaching 
to that of the MSS. found at Pompei; 
where the air, constantly penetrating 
through the loose ashes, there being 10 
barrier against it asin the consolidated 
tufa of Herculaneum, has entirely de 
stroyed all the carbonaceous parts of the 
Papyrus, and left nothing but earthy 
matter. Four or five specimens that! 
examined were heavy and dense, like the 
fragment to which I referred in the 1 
troduction to this report, a considerable 

uantity of foreign earthy matter beg 
ound between the leaves and amongst 
the pores of the carbonaceous substan 
of the MSS., evidently deposited duritg 
the operation of the cause which consol 
dated the tufa. ; 
The number of MSS., and of fr 
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iginally brought to the museum, 

| was informed by M. Ant. Scotti, 

vrjounted to 1,696; of these 88 have 

unrolled, and found in a legible 

. 319 more have been operated 

», and, more or less, unrolled, and 

wd not to be legible; 24 have been 
presented to foreign potentates. 

Amongst the 1,265 that remain, and 
which 1 have examined with attention, 
by far the greatest number consists of 
gall fragments, or of mutilated or 

MSS.,in which the folds are so 
as te offer little hopes of sepa- 
rating them so as to form connected 
aves; from SO to 120 are in a state 
which present a great probability of suc- 
oss, and-of these the greater number 
we of the kind in which some volatile 

matter remains, and to which 

theehemical process, referred to in the 

inning of this report, may be applied 
with the greatest hopes of useful results. 

One method only has been adopted in 
the museum at Naples for unrolling the 
MSS., that invented in the middle of the 
last century ; it is extremely simple, and 
consists in attaching small pieces of gold- 
heater’s skin to the exterior of the MSS., 
by means of a solution of isinglass, suf- 

ing the solution to dry, and then rais- 
ing, by means of thread moved by 
wooden screws, the gold-beater’s skin, 
and the layer adhering to it from the 
body of the MS.; this method of un- 

has the advantage of being ex- 
safe—but it is, likewise, very 

low, three or four days being required 
todevelop asingle column of a MS. It 
ewise, only to such MSS. as 

have mo adhesive matter between the 
leaves; and it has almost entirely failed 
in its application to the class of MSS. 
which are found to have Roman charac- 
ters, and where ~ texture of the leaf is 
Micker. It requires, likewise, a 
certain regularity of Gaplncs in the MSS. 
ne persons charged with the busi- 
0% unrolling the MSS. in the mu- 
miormed me that many chemical 
ents had been performed upon 
MSS. at different times, which as- 
“G the separation of the leaves, but 

8 destroyed the characters. To 
ove that this was not the case with my 
1 1 made two experiments before 
“2 one on a brown fragment of a 
“& MiS.,and the other on a similar 

lent Of a. Latin MS., in which the 
= Were closely adherent; in both 
= the separation of the layers 
upiete, and the characters ap- 
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peared to the persons who examined 
them more perfect than before. 

I did not think it proper to communi- 
cate the details of my method to the 
operators in the museum; for though it 
possesses great simplicity, yet it must be 
performed with care, and is a gradual 
process, and might be injurious in un- 
skilful hands, and ought to be executed 
by an accurate manipulator, and one ac- 
quainted with the science of chemistry. 
My only motive for deferring the publi- 
cation of it has been the hope of render- 
ing it subservient in a secure way, and 
upon an extensive scale, to an under- 
taking which, without some such me- 
thod, seemed a bequest to posterity or to 
future ages. 

I brought with me to Rome some 
fragments of Greek MSS., and one of a 
Latin MS. ; and experiments that 1 have 
made upon them induces me to hope 
that a modification of the process just 
referred to will considerably assist the 
separation of the leaves, even when they 
are not adherent; and that another 
modification of it will apply to those 
specimens containing earthy matter, 
where the letters are not destroyed. 

Every thing I have seen or done con- 
firms my opinion, that the resources of 
chemistry are applicable, in a variety of 
instances, to this labour; but it must be 
always recollected, that after the separa- 
tion of the leaves, there must be great 
care, great nicety of mechanical opera- 
tion, and great expenditure of time, in 
preserving them, in attaching them to a 
proper basis, in reading and copying 
them; for, in their most perfect state, 
they become mere broken layers of car- 
bonaceous matter, upon which the char- 
coal of the characters is distinguished 
only by its difference in lustre or in 
shade of colour. 

Hitherto there have been no systema- 
tic attempts to examine in detail all the 
MSS. which contain characters, so as to 
know what is really worth the labour of 
unrolling and preserving ; but this clearly 
is the plan which it would be most pro- 
fitable and useful to pursue. ‘The name 
of the author has generally been found 
in the last leaf unrolled; but two or 
three of the first columns would enable 
a scholar to judge of the nature of the 
work, and by unrolling a single fold, it 
might be ascertained whether it was 
prose or verse, or historical, or physical, 
or ethical. By employing, according to 
this view, an enlightened Greek scholar 
to direct the undertaking, one person to 
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superintend the chemical part of the 
operation, and from fifteen to twenty 
persons for the purpose of performing 
the mechanical labour of unrolling and 
copying, there is every reason to believe 
that in less than twelve months, and at 
an expense not exceeding 2,5001. or 
3,000]. every thing worth preserving in 
the collection would be known, and the 
extent of the expectations that ought to 
be formed, fully ascertained. 

It cannot be doubted, that the 407 
papyri, which have been more or less 
unrolled, were selected as the best fitted 
for attempts, and were, probably, the 
most perfect; so that, amongst the 100, 
or 120, which remain in a fit state for 
trials, even allowing a superiority of me- 
thod, it is not reasonable to expect that a 
much larger proportion will be legible. 
Of the 88 MSS. containing characters, 
with the exception of a few fragments, 
in which some Imes of Latin poetry 
have been found, the. great body con- 
sists of works of Greek philosophers or 
sophists; nine are of Epicurus, thirty- 
two bear the name of Philodemus, three 
of Demetrius, and one of each of these 
authors, Colotes, Polystratus, Carniades, 
and Chrysippus; and the subjects of 
these works, and the works of which 
the names of the authors are unknown, 
are either natural or moral philosophy, 
medicine, criticism, and general observa- 
tions on the arts, life, and manners. 

Itis possible that some of the celebrat- 
ed long-lost works of antiquity may still 
be buried in this collection; but the pro- 
bability is, that it consists.entirely of the 
works of the Greek sophists and of Ro- 
man poets, who were their admirers. 
When it is recollected, however, that 
Lucretius was an epicurean, a hope must 
arise with regard to the Latin works; 
but, unfortunately, the wretched and 
mutilated appearance which they ex- 
hibit (they are in a much worse condition 
than the Greek works) renders this hope 
extremely feeble: for no powers of che- 
mistry can supply lost characters, or re- 
store what is mechanically destroyed. 

The Essay conclides with a specula- 
tion on the works likely to be unfolded, 
and a just tribute to the Prince Regent, 
under whose munificent patronage, what 
has been done has been done. 





THE ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. 
HOW eloquent is silence! Acquies- 
cence, contradiction, deference, disdain, 
embarrassment, and awe, may all be ex- 
pressed by saying nothing. It may be 
necessary to illustrate this apparent pa- 
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radox by afew examples. Do yoy seek 
an assurance of your mistress’ affectigy 
The fair one, whose timidity shring, 
from an avowal of her tender seng, 
ments, confirms her lover's fondest hopes 
by a complacent and assenting silence 
Should you hear an assertion, whic, 
you may deem false, made by some one 
of whose veracity politeness may with, 
hold you from openly declaring yoy, 
doubt ? You denote a difference of Opis 
nion by remaining silent. Are you re. 
ceiving a reprimand from a superior} 
You mark your respect by an attentiye 
and submissive silence. Are vou com. 
pelled to listen to the frivolous conversa. 
tion of a coxcomb? You signify you 
despicable opinion of him by treating 
his loquacity with contemptuous silence, 
Are you, in the course of any negotia. 
tion, about to enter on a discussion 
painful to your own feelings, and to 
those who are concerned in it ? The sub. 
ject is almost invariably prefaced by an 
awkward silence. Are you witness to 
some miraculous display of supernatural 
power,-the dread and astonishment with 
which you are impressed imposes an in- 
voluntary silence. Silenee has also its 
utility and advantages. And, Istly, 
W hat an incalculable portion of domestic 
strife and dissension might have been 
prevented ; how often might the quarrel, 
which, by mutual aggravation, has per- 
haps terminated in bloodshed, have been 
checked in its commencement by a well 
timed.and judicious silence; those per- 
sons only who have experienced are 
aware of the beneficial effects of that 
forbearance, which, to the exasperating 
threat, the malicious sneer, or the ut 
justly imputed culpability, shall answer 
never a word. 2dly. There are not 
wanting instances where the reputation, 
the fortune, the happiness, nay the lif 
of a fellow-creature, might be preserv 

by a charitable silence, either by the sup 
pression of some condemning circu: 
stance, or by refusing to unite in thede- 
famotary allegation. 3dly. To any 0 
who is anxious to pass for a person? 
deep reflection and superior understand: 
ing, would recommend to say but little: 
silence being considered by many people 
asa certain indication of wisdom; aud 

must myself confess, that I should prefer 
the man who thinks much without sped 
ing, to him who speaks much withou 
thinking. Not that I would be we 
posed to be an advocate for habitual -- 
turnity. Noone can better appre 

the delight derived from intellectual o 
tercourse. Notwithstanding which, [st 
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to admire the truth and jus- 
dy hat apophthegm, which says, “* Of 
quch speaking cometh repentance, but 


tn silence is saiety.” 
5 ALR. 


— 


pug BVILS ATTENDING EXQUISITE 8EN- 
gBILITY, AND THE SUGGESTION OF 
A STUPID dulness and exquisite 
gnsitiveness of feeling are extremes 
equally distressing : like the torpor which 
isindueed in those climates much below 
the animal temperature ; or the burning 
fever shot from the malignant rays of a 
vertical sun, they are diseases the treat- 
ment of which is somewhat analogous to 
that of the physical ones mentioned. 
All men must be conscious of the in- 
fuence of one or the other of these dis- 
eases in some degree ; and fortunate it is, 
when, from the strength and prompt 
operation of our noblest faculty, the in- 
fuence is of short duration; since, then, 
it serves the best end, by giving man a 
brief but powerful lesson of his frailty, 
amidstthe triumphs of his reason, and 
all the gaiety of excited sensations. The 
state of the one is negative—a secondary 
death, from the bare idea of which we 
aj once recoil with horror ; yet it is not 
the source of much uneasiness to those 
who are witnesses of its influence in 
others, On account of the freedom from 
pain in such a state. Not so on the 
other; here all is passion or suffering, 
nade up, perchance, of the liveliest plea- 
mures, but oftener of the acutest pains, 
which never fail to communicate a por- 
ton of their influence to those who be- 
hold them. Patients under this malady 
we continually experiencing disappoint- 
nent imagination is powerful—and 
rh they pictured is a phantom, 


Like the circle bounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, and, as they follow, flies. 


roe | 
‘frequently the case, too, that 
ons enter company with the 

te to contribute and receive 
* of entertainment—when, 
, 1 Sdmething indescribable shakes 
~ Fesolution, blasts their hopes ; and, 
aie Sng hours of purgatory, they 
2 With the tormenting assurance 
miserable themselves, 
ing made others so. Now, 
,  » disease is so formidable, and 
Hany of the wisest and best of 

me Fe exposed to it, it demands 
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Evils of exquisite Sensibility. Al 


the greatest endeavours and trial of skill 
to cure: before attempting which, how- 
ever, it may be most prudent and ra- 
tional to inquire into its primary cause, 
which will lead to the consideration of 
the impressions received by the mind 
from external objects; and thence the 
sympathy of that subtle fluid, which may 
be called the thermometer of feeling. 
That the mind assumes (if we may so 
speak) the hue of the images presented 
to it, is beyond doubt; a succession of 
gay or gloomy images will consequently 
roduce corresponding impressions ; 
ence, (so nobly refined the mechanism, ) 
the subtle nervous fluid flows with a 
sluggish or rapid movement, giving like 
vibrations to the nerves, which 1s the 
thinking substance—the source of feel- 
ing, and of its external indications. 
The action then of the medium of sen- 
sations has been attempted to he explain- 
ed, from which it will appear, that if the 
nervous fluid be kept in due motion, 
which is most likely to be effected by 
a representation of images moderately 
pleasing, the spirits will be equable and 
more permanent. Thus, solitude, which 
is excess of retirement, is unfavorable 
to the regular flow of the spirits: this 
is allowed by universal consent. The 
total absence of agreeable images will 
be followed by the same consequences 
as the presence of unpleasant ones. The 
mind will contract a sort of hebetude, or 
form most horrid associations— or, per- 
chance, will dream of delight which can 
exist no where but in the elysiums of 
fancy ; and thus be continually the vic- 
tim of disappointment. This is very 
likely to be the case with persons of stu- 
dious habits, who form a partiality for 
sentiments imbibed from books, or form- 
ed from reflection in their closets; but 
which, alas! when they mix with men 
they find turn to little or nod account—a 
coin too valuable to answer the various 
and minute demands of every day. A 
mixture, then, of society and retirement 
seems man’s natural state, and the best 
regulator of the spirits. Books and re- 
fined speculations alone may for a time 
charm and improve the mind, but it in- 
voluntarily reeurs to society to unlock 
its treasures, to partake of its sympa- 
thies ; and, if it find none to welcome it, 
to soothe its fatigues by the smiles of 
love and the freedom of converse, it will 
either sink into gloom, or vent itself in 
irritability. 
J. C. Prarren. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





SPRING, A POEM. 


(From the German, of E. C. Von Kleist.) 
TRANSLATED BY H. E. LLOYD, ESQ. 


YE bow’ring shades! within whose cool 
domain, ; 
Unbroken silence holds her sacred reign, 
Receive’ my steps; and teach my voice to 
sing (Spring. 
The charms of Nature’s face renew'd by 
And you, ye flow’ry vales, and meadows gay, 
Where sparkling rills in endless wand’rings 
stray ; 
The western gale that wantons where ye 
‘Icom, (perfume. 
Shall soothe my senses, with your sweet 
Where yonder misty hills to heav’n aspire, 
The rural Muse shall tune her golden lyre: 
The new-born beauties of the smiling plain, 
Shall give fresh vigour to her rapturous 
strain ; (song, 
From east to west shall sound the cheerful 
And answering Echo shall the note prolong. 


Enthron’d ’mid crimson clouds, and crown’d 
with flow’rs, 
Attended by the ever-smiling hours, 
Daughter of Heav’n, young Spring her 
form reveals, 
And nature all her genial influence feels. 
From the high mountain rolls the wintry 
snow ; 
Above their banks the swelling rivers flow ; 
The clouds o’ercharg’d, descend in pouring 
rain, 
And the brown deluge covers all the plain. 
With deep dismay the peasant views the 
scene ; 
But soon the western gale,with breath serene, 
The gloom dispels ; the waters quit the mead, 
Within their mossy banks the streams re- 
cede. 
Yet when returning night involves the plain, 
Still-lingering Winter oft resumes his reign ; 
Reluctantly retreating, angry flings 
Keen frost and vapour from his hoary wings. 
From Norway's pole he calls the loosen’d 
storms ; (deforms : 
With thundering rage that nature’s face 
The storms obey. Prone fall the groaning 
trees, (seas. 
And to high mountains swell the troubled 
But soon their force is spent; prolific gales 
Warm the soft air, and animate the vales. 
Woven with flow’rs and shrubs, and freshest 
green, (scene, 
Thrown with wild boldness o’er the lovely 
A brilliant carpet, of unnumber'd dyes, 
With sweet variety enchants the eyes. 
Thick are the trees with leaves: in every 
grove, (to love. 
The feather’d minstrels tune their throats 
Bright Pheebus’ ray salutes the sparkling 
__ streams, (teems ; 
With sweet perfumes the glowing exther 


The shepherd’s pipe is heard along the 
plain, 
And slumbering echo wakens at the Strain 


Ye feeling souls enwrapt in wintry gloom 
Whom no kind rays of cheering joy illum 
Ne more let painful doubts awake your coh. 
e let painfu awake your sighs 
Nor fruitless sorrow swell your weepin eyes, 
Leave dark revenge, pale envy, lowerins 
pride, . 
Themselves to torture and with grief abide 
The frowns of care, and sorrow’s furrow’ 
. line, (shine, 
Disgrace the face where youth and virtye 
Come, taste the bliss that breathes in ey’ry 
gale, (vale! 
Blooms in each grove, and sports in every 
And ye, Spring’s charming image, blooming 
fair, 
Fatal to beauty, shun the poisonous air, 
That taints the gilded roof and crowded 
street, (greet; 
And come where Echo longs your voice to 
Where Zephyr loves among your locks to 
lay, 
Whether you dance amid the valleys gay, 
Or near some cooling stream inclin’d to rest, 
With fragrant nosegays deck your spotless 
breast. 
Here, on this hanging rock, whose gloomy 
brow, (below ; 
With its broad-shade obscures the streat 
Here will I, stretch’d beneath this waving 
pine, 
On the soft moss in careless ease recline. 
Oh, whata smile of joy the prospect cheers! 
What.pure delight in all the scene appears! 
The grazing herds, the hills, the tufted grove 
And scatter’d hamlets; seats of peace and 
love. 
When every part such various beauty shews, 
On which shall first my wandering eyés 
repose ?— 
Here, when the rising gifts that Ceresyields, 
In youthful beauty deck the lessening fields, 
And intermix’d with flow’rs of various hue, 
In long perspective fade before the view? 
Or where the sweet wild rose, and snovy 
thorn, 
The mossy slope of yonder bank adorn? 
First let them on the airy distance rest, 
Where mighty Baltic spreads his spacious 
breast, 
Which as it trembles in the golden light, 
Dazzles with sparkling stars the aching 
sight, mes 
While like huge giants, tumbling 0 and 
o’er, (shore. 
The waves beat high against the sounding 







Now Muse behold, on yonder wideestretch’d 
plain 
The generous horses, loosen’d from the re” 
Stretch their proud necks, and joyful oe 
the ground, ; — 
While their loud neighings thro’ the ¥ 
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r bull, the speckled cows, 
Ld oe he tushy stream that ripling 
flows : 
the farm house ; to which a narrow way, 
a by trembling asps and willows grey, 
Senet TiNg leads : behind, a mountain high, 
ted with fruitful vines, attracts the eye: 
part veil’d in rising mist eludes the sight, 
The other part is cloath’d in purest light, 
Which as it gradual spreads its ayer g 
plays. 
otelenne? eye the prospect wide dis- 
gone o'er the smiling plain on soaring 
neler in rapturous warblings sings ; 
Her joyful notes the lab’ring peasant cheer, 
Who turns, well pleas’d, to Heav’n his 
listening ear; 
Then bending, ploughs in dark-brown waves 
the ground, ; (around. 
While crows and magpies hov’ring fly 
With measur’d step the sower treads the 


itaind thow'rs around the golden grain. 
Oh, might the humble swain, who tills the 
30 


Reap for himself the produce of his toil ! 
Might he whose labour trains the fruitful 
vine, (wine! 
Enjoy, in well-earn’d peace, the generous 
And might the trees his hands laborious tend, 
With fruit for him their loaded branches 
bend! 
But all-devouring War, with poisonous 
breath, (death ; 
Whese look is ruin, and whose voice is 
Dark tage, and sickly famine in his train, 
Blasts the fair prospects of the hapless 


Swain, 
Like driving hail, by raging tempests borne, 
Sweeps from the groaning earth the rising 
corn ; (entwine, 
Roots up the tap‘ring poles, round which 
The tendrils of the amorous vine ; 
the woods, involves the towns in fire, 
Nor ’en the humble cots escape its ire. 
And all to Eeepees But whence those 
Wud alarms ? (arms ; 
lo! every mountain gleams with glistening 
from iron mouths thick fiery clouds arise, 
And pealing thunders rend the vaulted skies ; 
Torn m led limbs are heap’d on ev’ry side, 
And od slaughter swells the sanguine 
ae; 
L | Heav’n involv’d in gloomy night, 
# trom the impious scene its angry 














ebbing tide he strives in vain, 
awhile his fleeting soul detain, 
= She more to view the lovely fair 
‘@lone he feels the pangs of care; 
'fov'd lips to catch the cheering 
wl ae death ; 
*f can soothe the bitter pains of 
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Gaze on those eyes, that beam with tender 
fire 
And happy in her circling arms expire! 


Ye to whom generous nations, free and 
brave, 
With willing voice the rod of empire gave, 
Oh, cease to turn, ungrateful and unjust, 
Against themselves the weapons they entrust. 
Hear me, ye Princes! as your God ye fear! 
Give to the ploughman back his patient 
steer: 
Restore the sickle to the injur’d swain, 
And seek for riches on the briny main. 
In distant commerce court the fav’ring gales, 
Let either India view your peaceful sails. 
Those chosen few to well-earn’d honours 
raise, (blaze 
Whose midnight lamp with its resistless 
Illumes the earth. Search out the calm 
retreat 
Far from th’ intrusive bustle of the great, 
Where, by the beams of native genius fir’d, 
Some sage obscure, in silence lives retir’d. 
Place him conspicuous in fair justice’ court, 
The people’s guardian, and the throne’s 
support, (hear, 
The proud shall tremble as his voice they 
And weeping innocence his name revere. 


Ah! whither does my grief my footsteps 
lead ? (cede ! 

Far from my soul ye gloomy thoughts re- 

Come Muse, and let us view upon the plain, 

The cheerful household of the industrious 
swain. 

No columns here in Parian pomp arise, 

No sculptur’d warriors strike the wond’ring 
eyes: 

By art’s resistless magic hither led, 

No stream reluctant leaves its distant bed. 

A lofty tree, that o’er his fathers’ head, 

For ages back its sacred boughs has spread, 

Shades the neat house, which covering vines 
adorn, “ (thorn. 

Fenc’d by a well-cut hedge of flow’ring 

Jn the court-yard extends a fish-pond clear, 

On whose bright surface other skies appear, 

A boundless space; in whose expansive 
blank 

The eye is lost.—Upon the sloping bank, 

The hen, with ruffled plumes, and mournful 
tone, (own ; 

Calls the young brood she falsely thinks her 

Anxious the little heedless things to save, 

From all the terrors of the fatal wave. 

By instinct led, her voice they disobey, 

And in the ripling pool delighted play. 

The long-neck’d geese, fierce bullying hiss 
around, ’ (hound, 

And from their young ones drive the curious 


A pretty, little, busy, bustling maid, 

With her neat basket on her arm display’d, 
To give her feather’d care their daily food 
Runs thro’ the yard, by all the train pursu’d. 
She stops : and waving now her empty hand, 
Delights to tantalize the greedy band ; 
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Now as at once the show'ring grain she 
sheds, (heads. 
They peck, and scramble o’er cach others’ 
In his dark hole the snow-white rabbit lies, 
And watchful rolls around his fiery eyes. 
The cooing pigeon leaves his woody nest, 
Adjusts with crimson foot his changing 
breast, 
Where all the rainbow’s various colours 
bloom, (plume : 
And smooths with stroking bill each ruffled 
Then seeks his mate upon the topmost roof, 
While she, in jealous anger keeps aloof. 
But soon he hears the soft relenting fair, 
Who fondly calls him; then the happy pair, 
Together spread their airy wings on high, 
And o’er the blooming garden hov’ring fly. 
Let me, ye tender doves! with eager sight 
Thro’ the fair scene pursue your wand’ring 
flight. (air! 
How sweet.the garden! and how fresh the 
The gold-hair'd Zephyr loves to wander 
there. 
Sportive he flies to Heav’n with clouds of 
flow’rs, (show’rs. 
Then throws them back to earth in glitt’ring 
By seamen herefrom distant climes convey'd, 
No wild exotics spread their barren shade ; 
No foreign weeds obscure the darken’d pane, 
But useful beauty satisfies the swain. 
This shady walk, of fruitful nuts compos d, 
Above my head in arching verdure clos’d, 
Shews thro’ its long alcove the azure sky 
Thro’ which the clouds im shapes fantastic 
tly, (o’erspread, 
The fields, the sea, the vales-with shrubs 
And. far beyond, the tow’ring mountain’s 
head. 
O’er the wide scene once more I cast my eye, 
To call it back where nearer beauties lie. 
Who thus, O tulip! thy gay-painted breast 
In all the colours of the sun has drest? 
Well could I call thee, in thy gaudy pride, 
The Queen of flow’rs; but blooming by thy 
side (adorn, 
Her thousand leaves that beams of love 
Her throne surrounded by protecting thorn, 
And smell eternal, form a juster claim, 
Which gives the heaven-born rose the lofty 
name, 
Who having slept throughout the wintry 
storm, (smiling form. 
Now through the op’ning buds displays her 
Between the leaves the silver white-thorn 
shews 
Its dewy blossoms, pure as mountain snows. 
Here, the blue hyaeinth’s nectaréous cell, 
To my charm'd senses gives’ its cooling 


In lowly beds the purple violets’ bloom, 
And lib’ral show’r around their rich perfume. 
Unlike vain boasters, insolent and loud, 
The egret thus shun the admiring 
Content in peace to cherish virtue’s flame 


For virtue’s ‘sake, and not in hopes of fame. 


See, how the stalks yon beds beside, 
Where: 3 pam sparkling dust, and velvet 
pride, 
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Like brilliant stars, arrang’d in splendid 
The proud auriculas their lusire shey 7" 
The jealous bird now shews ' 
breast, 
His many-coloured neck and lofty crest. 
Then all at once his dazzling tail displays 
On whose broad circle, thousand RY 
blaze. n 
The wanton butterflies, with fickle wing 
Flutter round ev’ry flow’r that decks 4 
Spring. , 
Then on their painted pinions eager haste 
The luscious cherry's crimson blood to tas 
Which skilful industry had bid to grow, 
On the rude stem of an unfruitful sloe. 
Which wond’ ring ata race till now unknows 
Adopts with joy, and nurses as her own 
The image of content and easy grace, 
See the blest mistress of the lovely place, 
Sitting at work in yonder viny bow’r, 
Forms on the snow-white lawn the mimi 
flow’r. 
With fond endearment there a cherub boy, 
The grace’s darling, and his mother’s joy, 
Sweet interrupts her work with infant 
‘charms, (arms, 
And'round her hangs with little clasping 
The while his sister, some regard to claim, 
Climbs on her knee, and smiling lisps her 
name. 


Thrice happy race! whom no dark cares 
oppress, 
No envy or ambitious thoughts distress 
Obscure and silent fly your peaceful hours, 
Like murmuring streams that glide through 
beds of flow’rs. 
Let others, of such vain distinctions proud, 
A sight of wonder for the pointing crowd, 
In the all-dazzling car of triumph nde, 
Drawn by huge elephants in Indian pride; 
Let others see their living statues rise, 
Ador’d by kneeling slaves with timid eyes: 
He only boasts of Heav’n’s peculiar care, 
Who lives from human strife, and folly fa"; 
Who by the stream in gentle slumber lies, 
Cheerful awakes, and singing, greets the 
skies. 
For him Aurora spreads her rosy veil, 
For him the meads their soft perfumes 
hale ; 
For him at eve, in sadly pleasing straits, 
The softly pensive nightingale compiams 
No pangs of conscious guilt his bosom re" 
Whether thro’ waving corn his steps he bem, 
Or in the valley view his flocks at play, 
Or in the vineyard pass the hours awa 
With labour sweeten’d is his homely {00% 
Light as the zther, his untainted blood, 
His peaceful sleep is softly chas'd aw); 
By early zephyrsat the dawn of day. 


his swelling 





Oh, in these scénies by peace and virtned 
Might Tat length in calm retirement af 
Exempt’ from vain desires, and pure” 
mind, e ind ! 
And all my sorrows scatter’d to the ae 
My gtief-worn soul might heavenly val! 
cheer, - thet i 
And from my cheek soft wip¢ the 
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| friendship there her balmy influence 
d 0", Might shed, ? (dead, 
re od from the tombs where sleep the awful 
velling A yoiceof Wisdom from her throne sub- 
a Jjime, (of time, 
i purst through the cloud and rend the veil 
lays, rien to proud India’s Lord, I'd glad resign 
inbors the sands of Indus, or Golconda’s mine. 
ie f joy, and bliss 
Ne Heaven! thou source of joy, and bliss, 
ks the Oh and love, . . : st ? 
shall I ne'er thy cheering influence 
= waking weeds obscure the flow’ret’s 
bloom 
: Say shall eternal woes my life consume ? 
mows No: thou’ hast bless’d thy work; hope’s 
wn. tle strain (pain. 


Consoles my heart and soothes the sense of 
ace 'The gloom disperses ; beams of light prevail, 
and dark futurity withdraws her veil. 


mimic Visions of bliss! Before my wond’ring eyes, 
far other scenes, and unknown plains arise ! 

boy From rosy bow’rs in never-fading charms, 

3 ioy, My long-lost Doris comes to bless my 

infant arms. a ee 

(arms, With such a step majestic Virtue treads, 

asping Such radiant smiles divine Contentment 

claim, sheds. 


sps her As tothe lyre she tunes her tender lay, 
Thro’ the thick clouds bright Phoebus darts 


his ray. (sound, 
dene fille ave hush’d, Olympus hears the 
ie And — wafts the mellowing tones 
—_ Behold my GLe1mM to Heemus’ top aspire, 
: And wake to notes of joy the Teian lyre. 

sal lo! Heav’n’s eternal portals open wide ; 
Le a And borne on golden clouds in dazzling pride 
“ia Loveand the Graces, and the Cyprian queen, 
vride Descend to animate the smiling scene: 
at And, as in notes divine they cheerful sing, 

x nite Thro’ Heav’n’s high vaults the rapturous 
o—-, _ echoes ring! 
ly far; 0 pair beloved, whence all my comforts 
lies, W, 
ey by Heaven bestow’d to sooth a life ef woe, 


with your presence cheer your long- 






3 
fair train let Joy and Peace attend. 
Pts to greet you sweeter incense 
| (Spring! 
beauties crown the radiant 


Wasita dream ? or vision of the sky, 
be og power deceiv’d my waking 


fled; the heav’nly prospects 
; (invade. 












ays ny cares my heaving breast 

| » * 0 much, I cry, to ask from fate, 

ee drest, © Gark wand’rings of this mortal state. 

rest! lonnee ee ey 2, man enjoys ; 

sre BY 4 Opes \ sober truth destroys ; 
‘on he learns this transient life to 

ind! LY as a oa? 

‘Dott . IEC som om real woe. 

(test ss cares! why strive to pry 
richlig of futurity ? j 
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Let me enjoy the good that Heav’n has sent, 
Nor vex my soul, on future ills intent. 
Let me retire to some sweet-scented grove, 
Where happy peasants whisper tales of 
love, (trees, 
Where nightingales complain among the 
Or falling waters echo in the breeze. 
Woven by nature’s hand, ye solemn shades, 
Ye lonely bow’rs which no rude step invades, 
Ye mazy paths, where contemplation reigns, 
And heavenly rapture swells the glowing 
veins, (vail, 
Where tranquil joy, and musing peace pre- 
Inspiring scenes! your lov’d retreats I hail! 
In you what tender feelings fill the soul ! 
What sweetly pensive thoughts the mind 
controul ! 
Soft glides the breeze the playful boughs 
between, (green. 
That charm the eye with their cool, waving 


And where the grove less thick its branches | 


weaves, 

The sun with liquid gold adorns the leaves. 

Here on the sliding zephyr’s dewy wings, 

Each blossom’d sweet its nectar’d fragrance 
brings. 

In the deep hollow of the silent glade, 

Where thicker shrubs the gentle slope o’er- 


shade, 
Seated on beds of flowers the shepherd 
swain (the strain 


Tunes his sweet pipe; then stops to hear 
Sound thro’ the grove, then tremble o’er 
the glade, (fade. 

Till faint, and fainter still the dying échoes 

His goats along the walls of rugged stone, 

By yellow moss, and bitter thorns o’er- 

grown, 

Advent’rous climb, nor sense of danger feel, 

As on the edge they pick their scanty meal. 

The spotted deer, and stags with antlers 

crown’d, (bound ; 

Rush thro’ the yielding shrubs with rapid 

And as they scud o’er streams, and groves, 

and plains, (mains. 

Of their light footsteps not a trace re- 

Now Spring’s resistless voice that love in- 

spires, 

Wakes in the generous horse its ardent fires. 
.«T'he secret influence swells his beating veins ; 
- With madd’ning speed he flies across the 

plains, | 

His loose dishevell’d mane and streaming 

tail, 

In wild disorder float upon the gale. 

The trembling earth resounds beneath his 

feet, (heat ; 

His swelling nostrils foam with generous 

From the high bank into the rapid flood 

Furious he leaps to cool his raging blood ; 

Flies up the rock that overlooks the vale, 

Loud neighs with out-stretch’d neck and 

snuffs the gale. 

The heavy bulls with fires unusual burn, 

Against the earth their furious horns they 

turn. 

Hid by the dust they raise, they madly roar, 

And fiery clouds from their huge nostrils 
pour. 
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Some mournful low, concealed in gloomy 
caves, (ing waves. 
Some climb the rock, some seek the cool- 
From the deep cavern in the meuntain’s side, 
The impetuous torrent pours its roaring 
tide 
Into the vale below ; with mighty force 
Tears up the banks and trees that check its 
course ; 
Rends the bared roots, which on its surface 
tost 
Now rise, and now in hills of foam are lost. 
The shady grottoes tremble all around, 
Echo the woods, the hollow caves resound. 
The hare affrighted, flies with rapid pace, 
The warbling birds disturbed forsake the 
place 
That drowns their song; and seek some 
quiet grove, (love, 
Where to deserve their beauteous partner’s 
The rival males the beachen shades among, 
In sweet contention pour their eager song. 
Now while I listen to the amorous lay 
Cease thro’ the grove thou western breeze 
to play, 
Flow soft thou bickering stream along the 
plain, 
Let no rude sound disturb the tender strain ! 
In cherus full, ye feather’d warblers join 
My soul to ravish with your notes divine ! 
Hark! they begin! to the symphonious 
sound, (sound. 
The shadowing oak, and lofty beech re- 
Soft floats the strain along the silent glade, 
And well-pleased Echo lends her willing aid. 
The piping bullfinch, and the linnet grey, 
Pour from the alder top their varied lay. 
The painted goldfinches delight to sport, 
Hopping from shrub to shrub; and oft 
resort 
Where in the hedge the downy thistle 
blooms : (plumes. 
Light flows their song and varied as their 
Concealed in shades obscure, in mournful 
strains, 
The siskin of his cruel mate complains. 
Berched on the lofty elm, with powerful 
2 throat, (note. 
The deep-toned blackbird tunes his cheerful 
Far off retired in some sequester’d dell, 
Where chill despair, al pining sorrow 
dwell, 
Where veil’d in thicker shade night shudder- 
ing fled, 
When fatr Aurora raised her dewy head, 
The little nightingale, whose pride disdains 
The unworthy contest, pours her rapturous 
strains. 
Oft where beside the ozier’d pool’s dark 
bed, (ing head, 
The mournful willow hangs its droop- 
When in the wind the waving branches play 
To call her mate she tunes her tender lay. 
In thousand various tones, now soft and low, 
Mildly she bids the gentle numbers flow. 
‘Now, as his skill some wise musician tries, 
In rapid wild transition bids them rise, : 
Till loud and deep, tho’ full ef sweejpene still 
The silent vale, and listening grovethey fill ; 
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But should her careless m 
aware, mat Dough 
Fall in the bird-catcher’s deceitfy} shar 
Who in the linden shade himself concen 
Nor pity for his hopless captive feel,’ 
Ah! then no more in cheerful tones she 
sings, ' 
But trembling flies around on anxions Wines 
Thro’ vale, and field, and grove — 
muring cries, 
And sighs of anguish from her bosom rise 
Then with fatigue and hopeless grief pay 
dead, (ing head, 
Into the hedge she falls, and drops her sini. 
The bloody image of her murder’d mate 
Then hov’ring round her wails his haples 
fate. 
In weaker tones her plaintive accents die 
And her poer heart half bursts at every 
sigh : 
The es g mountain and the shrubby 
vale, 
With pity moved repeat the mournful tae, 
What sound was that, that from this mou: 
_ dering o«k, (broke? 
Stript of its branching honours, murmoring 
Was it some bird that makes its dwelling 
here ? 
Or did illusive fancy cheat my ear? 
No, “twas not fancy; see where flutterig 
now, 
A varied ring-dove from that hollow bough, 
Skims o’er the plain, and looks with search- 
ing eye, (lie, 
Where on the ground the wither’d branches 
Selects, and takes with careful bill the bes, 
And back returns to build his woody nest. 
Who thus the tenants of the wood has 
taught, (thought, 
To build their nests with such prophetic 
Hid in the deep resesses of the grove? _ 
What secret influence fills their souls with 
love? 


From THEE, dread ruler of this world be 
low, (fow: 
Father in Heaven supreme, all blessing 
With equal glory is thy hand display’, 
In the small bird that hops amid the shade, 
As where in Heav’n thy awful pow’ before, 
The wond'ring angels tremble and adore . 
As much to praise Thee grovelling wort 
conspire, a2 
As dazzling seraphs borne on wings of it. 
A vastand boundless sea! whence all thing 
came; 
Thon! only thou! for ever art the same: 
The stars o’er Heav’n’s eternal champ}? 
strewn, ' 
Beams of the glory blazing round thy throne: 
Thou bid’st the storms be still: the storm 
obey : ae 
Thou smit’st the hills; and lo! they 
The restless sea, that with impetuous roar 
Barsts thro’ the rock and sweeps the 5% 
shore, « the 
Thy glory spoaks: the angry storm 
‘Poll (pr 


With flaming lightnings winged from ai 


’ low mw. 
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ilty mortals tremble as they gaze, 


while g# . mouth’d thunders sound their 

bare, la author’s praise ! ho} q 
Q we . % 
_ rrembling with awe, the echoing groves de 
Nes she : wr: along the fields of air, 
Thy y vag stars, that move in endless 
$ Wings The round, (sound ! 
OW muy. in Heavenly tones thy wondrous name re- 
of Heav'n and Earth! what mortal 
m Tise, Man, (scan ? 
rief half works shall number, or thy wisdom 


gS head, pas fro of wind let finite spirits soar, 
eF sink. persue the lightning’s flash, the thunder’s 


roar ; 2 
hapless fuplone the secrets of the flaming deep, 
Oro’er ten thousand thousand ages leap ; 


die, \slitdeshall they know the mighty plan, 

& every 4 the first moment that their search began. 
Cease then, my muse! thy trembling voice 

hrubbs to raise, (praise !— 
Let more appropriate silence meditate his 

ear 4 stream of rich perfume, which zephyr 

ou 2 
’ 

broke: From siader blooming mead on airy wings, 

— Calls me to turn my eager footsteps there, 

welling And in deep draughts inhale the scented 


air. 
' Seapine and Hirzev! ye to wisdom dear, 
ay Whose presence winter's gloomy frown 
can cheer ; 
bough, From whose lov’d lips soft streams of joy 
search. distil, 


| ‘ That with unknown delight my bosom fill : 
wee es Come to my side, and make the lonely dell, 
le Dest, A place where angels might delight to dwell. 


> ks Come! Jet us Flora’s smiling offspring 


view 
ough Observe their loves and richly varied hue : 
mn Let us, Sag flow’ry garlands crown’d, de- 
e ’ 
bs wih Tho" ray’d in Tyrian dye, the sons of pride. 
Sing virtue’s charms, and let your numbers 


ridt ’ 
(dor! Soft as the gales thro’ rosy bow’rs that blow. 
: Hete the mild graces sport upon the green 
* port upon the green, 


“Ga And calm contentment loves the artless 
hade, Here scene. ; 7 
pefore, by the sparkling stream, bright rap- 







re roves : _ 














aoa | blossoms deck the shady groves. 
-K, ' various habitants adorn 
f fire: deat - scene. Qn long bare legs 
things : rne, 
Le t stork ~ wades into the flood, 
e! = among the weeds his fishy food. 
tip he the ide boy, with piercing cries, 
draw him from her nest, the lapwing 
prone! : 
forts ian eee him, see her lameness feign 
away mt aay oping wing along the plain 
y mat aving led him from her young ones far, 
roel aloft, and joyful cleaves the air. 
sands io bees soft murmur thro’ the air, 
~~ “Me flowers and shrubs, with nicest 
s tha Paes. 
(pol. they suck the nectar hang below, 
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‘dre " of dew, that in the moon-light | bond ! 
Pee ee y9.5 5 _ _* * Are now conceal’d within the silent grove. 


Then to their wicker dwelling eager haste, 

In the warm corner of the garden placed. 

So virtuous sages leave their native home, 

In search. of truth, thro’ distant climes to 
roam ; 

Then back return with wisdom’s precious 
spoil, 

And give to us the produce of their toil. 

In the bright stream that flows along the 
mead, 

A lovely island rears its verdant head ; 

The trees and shrubs, with intermingled 
charms, (arms. 

In sweet confusion twine their meeting 

Bright shines the hip, in glewing stars 
array’d, 

Beneath the elder’s or the quince’s shade : 

The scented juniper, its head displays, 

Close by the spreading palm, or victor 
bays. 

Around the branches of the briar rose, 

Its elasping arms the luscious woodbine 
throws ; 

And as in close embrace their blooms they 
wreathe, 

In kisses sweet the mingling odours breathe. 

The snowy thorn o’erhangs the crystal tide, 

And views with secret joy her blooming 
pride, 


Yelovely scenes! that purest joys impart, 

That ealm the soul, and soothe the fainting 
heart, 

Oh, may the heat that yet uncool’d by rain, 

Since winter fled, has parch’d your thirsty 
plain, 

Which now, for want of genial moisture 
sighs, 

Be quickly temper’d by the fav’ring skies ! 

Ere in its unabating rage it spoil, 

Your smiling charms, and mock the peasant’s 


toil. 
Thou, gracious Heav’n! withhold thy gifts 
no more, (pour ! 


And on the earth thy fresh’ning influence 
It comes! it comes! the clouds are swelled 
with rain, (plain. 
And soon the genial flood shall bless the 
Its welcome harbinger, the western breeze, 


_ Soft murm’ring plays, among the whispering 


trees ; 

Along the vale with rustling pinion flies, 

And bends the waving corn. Dark mists 
arise 

And hide the bright hair’d sun; a solemn 
veil : 

Extends its thickning shade o’er hill and 
dale 


The silver circles on the water’s plane, 

In waves distinct announce the viewless 
rain, 

And quicker as the copious drops descend, 

Like net-work, now, the crossing eddies 
blend. 

Scarce can the thickness of the alder wood 

Afford me cover from the impetuous flood. 

The birds that fill’d the place with songs of 
love, 
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In thronging circles press’d, the woolly 
sheep, 

Beneath the linden shade for shelter creep. 

Air, plains, and hills are all deserted quite, 

Save where the twittering swallows wing 
their flight, 

And rapid skim the surface of the lake, 

With eager bill their insect prey to take. 

The mist which late o'er all the scenes re- 
posed, 

As if fair nature's eye in night were closed, 

Is now dispers’d: amid the sparkling skies, 

The falling waters greet the dazzled eyes 

In shining drops, before the solar ray 

That gradual melt, then vanish quite away. 

Bright shines the plain adorn’d with sweeter 
flow’rs, . (bow’rs. 

As Heav’n had raised once more fair Eden’s 

Again at eve the veiling clouds are spread, 

And o’er the fields their liberal tribute shed. 

All nature now in softest charms is drest, 

The sinking sun, that hastens to the west, 

Where the green hills their fruitful heads 
display, 

Adorns their summits with his golden ray. 

The mighty rainbow, Heav’n’s eternal sign, 

With stride majestic lifts its forms divine ; 

Its giant limbs o'er earth and ocean rise, 

And its proud head high tow’rs above the 
skies. 

Oh, thou! whose powerful Muse’s heavenly 
strains, (dom reigns, 

Resound on Aar’s sweet banks, where free- 

Whose songs have made the Alps that prop 
the skies, 

Immortal trophies to thy honour rise ; 

Oh, with thy tints divine, the scene adorn, 

In all the splendor of the rising morn! 
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Behold how lovely shine the ge . 
Like sparkling diamonds on thea" 
ce plain ; Sitering 
ow hanging on the flow’rine « 
ase’ Ing shrubs they 
And dart beneath the leaves their o 
The plants refresh’d, their flow’rs to Kt 
disclose, ~ 
As grateful for the good its han 
Hail! ye lov’d sehen once a 7 
mankind, _—_— 
In your retreats content and pleas 
When driv’n by malice and tn 
. e 
pride, (cuide 
From courts and towns, to you my ste ‘I 
Still may the flow’ry mead, and shady m8 
The friends of innocence and virtue prove 
May the soft gales amid your bow’ that 
blow, 
Oft bid my heart with tender joy o'erfoy! 
Oh ! may the great Creator, whose command 
Sheds countless blessings on the smilijs 
land, (warn, 
Who bids the rain descend, the sun-bean 
Still let me celebrate your soothing charm! 
Inspired with holy awe, his praise prolong 
While rolling spheres re-echo to the sony’ 
And when at length my years approach their 
end, (scend, 
When to the grave my hast’ning steps de 
Then may I see in you, my sorrows cease, 
And close, at length, my stormy life ig 
peace ! 

[It was our intention to have prefaced this 
beautiful poem with a Memoir of the Author, 
but we must defer it till our next, for want of 
room, it being thought most desirable to 
give the poem entire in the present Number) 








MEMOIRS OF SIR JOHN LEICESTER, BART. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


WE have not, in this instance, to ex- 
eite the attention of our readers, by the 
march of. armies and the pompous de- 
scription cf battles and sieges, but with 
scenes of a milder character. The gen- 
tleman, who-is the subject of these me- 
moirs, has been long an object of public 
distinction on account of his zealous en- 
deavours to mote the Arts, which 
murk the highest refinement of a civilised 

ople, and constitute the noblest embel- 
ishments of peace. Sir John was born 
at the hereditary seat of Tabley House, 
within two miles of Knutsford, in Che- 
shire, and he is the son of the late Sir 
Peter ‘Leicester, Bart. of Tabley, and 
great grandson of the celebrated antiqua- 
rian of the same name. His second 
christian name is derived from the ancient 
family of the Flemings, at a et in 
Westmoreland, to whom he is related by 
the maternal line. He is paternally de- 
scended from the old Irish family of the 


Burnes who were Baronets in the Sister — 


Kingdom ; and, a distinguished branch, 
the Burnes of Cabinteely, is possessed of 
large estates, in the vicinity of Dublin. 
After a due course of school education 
he was received as astudent in Triuity 
College, Cambridge, where he took hs 
degree of Master of Arts. He early me 
nifested a talent for drawing, and received 
the instructions of several teachers. 
these, a person named Marras, was st 
ceeded by Thomas Vivares, a 02 ° 
Francis Vivares, the celebrated landspt 
engraver, and afterwards by Pau! Sué 
by. Under their instructions he at- 
quired some practical facility, but form 
a free and tasteful manner of drawing 
landscapes, with a pen and ink and 4 
broad wash of Indian ink or bistr b 
studying from nature. i 
When of age, he passed some — 
travelling on the continent, and ae 
most remarkable parts of France, ol 
ders, Germany, Switzerland, Jtalys os 
Spain. Like other young men of 
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ortune, he mingled in the gaieties of 
oe circles, and took his full share of 
a reigning amusements; but he found 
‘ure to obtain a competent acquaintance 
vith the manners and customs of the dif- 


countries; and to examine the na- 


< and artificial curiosities, public 
buildings, and most celebrated produc- 


tions of painting and sculpture. He 
nade. drawings of the most romantic 
views, in a slight, bold, and painter-like 
nauner, retaining the character of the 
genery With much spirit and success, 
His facility and sense of the picturesque 
and beautiful, tempted him to a frequent 
ye of the pencil; and his folios were 
gradually ed with views of those places 
where he had passed some of the most 
delightful hours on his travels. At Na- 
ples, Florence, Rome, and Venice, by his 
attention to the Opera he acquired a deli- 
cate taste for all the refinements of Ita- 
lian music. But his natural good ear and 
sensibility enabled him to discriminate be- 
tween that impassioned expression, which 
is the finer sense of all the imitative arts, 
and the mere artifices of composition, the 
rapid dexterity of finger, or compass of 
voice, Which are the technical means or 
instruments. ‘T"he mastery of difficulties 
in execution without that enthusiastic 
feeling, which gives the composer and 
performer a command over the sympa- 
thies of an audience, is as a lifeless body, 
separated from the spirit. 

The ear is but the portal to the heart, 

Where Art, divorc’d from Nature, knocks 

in vain. 

The utmost power of bravura alone, 

only commands our admiration; it ex- 
inthe ear, like an envoy, who dies 

inthe porch of a palace, without deliver- 
ing his message to the inhabitant. within. 
Sir John’s taste in music is divested of 
pedantry, pure and refined ; founded on 
the nature of. the science and directed by 
his heart. 


Rr. op the Baronet cultivated his 
a strengthened his passion for the 
Fine Arts, by a coat of the works 
‘Styles of the great Painters and 
Schools, he was not so hurried away and 
blinded by an enthusiasm for celebrated 
names and ancient excellence as to con- 
reve @ prejudice against the Artists of 
lisown time and country. At Rome 
he had the fortune to meet among 
other Gentlemen with Sir Rich- 

Bart., and their mutual 
Arts led to an acquaintance, 
mened into a friendship for 
visited the eminent painters 
the Vatican, St. Peter's, 
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and other most beautiful public buildings, 
the collections of the Cardinals and Nobi- 
lity; and drew from the ruins and fine 
prospects in the neighbourhood of the 
city, together. The pleasure and advan- 
tages of such an intercourse, on classic 
ground, may be fairly appreciated; and 
the two Baronets travelled together for 
some time. 

With a fine taste improved by a due 
examination of the best works of art on 
the Continent, and with all the tempta- 
tions and opportunities of purchasing 
ancient coins, medals, gems, pictures, 
statues, and every species of ah or pre- 
tended antiques, Sir John returned to 
England, without a collection. But he 
brought with him that high polish, which 
distinguishes an English gentleman, who 
travels without prejudice, moves in the 
highest society, and sees much to admire 
in the manners and customs of other 
countries, without abating his affection 
and reverence for his own. His love of 
travelling induced him to revisit the Con- 
tinent more than once afterwards; and, 
in these tours, he spent some years before 
his entrance into public life at home. 

Sir John was courted in the world of 
fashion, on account of his various ac- 
complishments, his happy flow of spirits, 
his disposition to be pleased, and his 
talents in pleasing. He excelled in field 
sports, and, after his trial of skill with 
Colonel Richardson of the Guards, and 
with the Duke of Richmond, in the pre- 
sence of the Prince of Wales, he was ac- 
knowledged to be the first shot of the day. 
His taste for the Fine Arts, the splendor 
of his equipages, the beauty of his stud, 
and his high style of life, were leading 
topics of conversation, and of notice in 
the public journals. His rank and ele- 
gant demeanor introduced him to the 
brilliant circle of the Prince, and his 
lively conversation, the fund of anecdotes 
gleaned on his travels, and his unclouded 
temper, rendered him a favorite.. He 
was a member of the Harmonic Society 
with his Royal Highness, hunted with 
him, and was his frequent visitor at 
Kempshot. 

He entered Parliament as the friend 
of the Prince, but independent of all 
party aid, and was, upon Y sear a con- 
stant supporter of his Royal Highness 
during the three successive sessions that 
he sat in the House. Without affecting 
the bustle or eclat of a leader, his parlia- 
mentary conduct was marked by firmness 
and consistency; but. his suavity softened 
the asperity of political opposition, and 
gained him the esteem of contending par- 
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ties. He was, at this period, for thirteen 
years, lieutenant-coJonel of the Cheshire 
Militia, and was afterwards appointed 
colonel of a regiment of provisional ca- 
valry, raised for the internal defence of 
the kingdom. In this situation his per- 
fect good temper and urbanity endeared 
him to his brother officers, and his at- 
tention to the comforts of the privates, 
rendered him an object of their sincere 
regard. In 1803, when the country was 
ain threatened with invasion, he once 
more felt the public danger a call upon 
his public spirit, and raised, at a great 
expense, and with much exertion, that 
fine regiment of Cheshire Yeomanry, 
which his Royal Highness allowed him 
to designate from his title the Earl of 
Chester's Yeomanry, and subsequently 
the Prince Regent’s regiment. By his un- 
sparing efforts, and the zealous co-ope- 
ration of his officers, this corps was 
brought to a high state of military disci- 
pline, and was distinguished for its zeal 
and activity in the suppression of the un- 
fortunate disturbances in Lancashire. 
It was the chief instrument, under the 
command of General Sir John Byng, in 
putting a stop to the blanketeering sys- 
tem, which threatened so much mischief 
to that part of the country. They took and 
escorted all of the ringleaders to Ches- 
ter Castle. For this important service 
the Colonel, Sir John Leicester, the of- 
ficers and regiment, received the parti- 
cular thanks of the Prince Regent and 
the government. ‘The officers and pri- 
vates, in 1814, presented a rich vase of 
massy silver to Sir John, in token of 
their esteem and affectionate sense of his 
zealous efforts, as their colonel, for the 
public good, and the honour and disci- 
pline of the corps. .This vase was exe- 
euted by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, 
after the antique, with a suitable inscrip- 
tion; and there is a private plate etch- 
ed after it, in the spirited style of Pira- 
nesi's Roman ruins, by that ingenious 
artist, Mr. George Cuitt, of Chester. 

Sir John, besides being colonel of the 
Prince Regent's regiment of Cheshire 
Yeomanry, is Deputy Lieutenant of the 
county of Cheshire. About ten years ago, 
he and his accomplished friend, “Sit 
Richard Colt Hoare, built a beautiful 
cottage in the Italian style, on the Bala 
in Merionethshire. They generally spend 
~ some time at this retirement annually, to 
enjoy the picturesque scenery of that 
romantic country. Sir John, at Tabley 
House, when not engaged in receiving 


or returning the visits of the neighbour- . 
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ing gentry, amuses himself with proj 
ing improvements on his estates ire 
ing, in an open carriage, with Lady - 
cester and his children, through the rid ‘ 
on his grounds, or fishing in the . 
cent lake in hispark. There are mr 
than ten or twelve pleasure vesge}; rm 
this noble piece of water. He built the 
tower In it some years ago, and forme 
the island last summer. Drawing and 
painting occupy many of his hous 
There are several landscapes in oil-eo- 
lours, of his painting, hung Up in the 
grand apartments at Tiabley Hoy 
They evince a just sense of colourine 
and harmony, and a style of design, con: 
sisting of few parts; but they are very 
slight, being little more than the firs 
brush in of tint. As far as they go they 
indicate a good taste, and a capacity to 09 
farther, if he had patience for the neces. 
sary application. He has, also, much 
mechanical ingenuity, and one of his 
private apartments resembles a museum, 
from the number of his curious contri- 
vances and performances in turnery, with 
which it is stored. Musical parties, his 
evening delight, termimate the amuse. 
ments of the day. 

After this brief outline of Sir John, in 
his military and individual character, we 
pass to his character as a distinguished 
amateur and patron of the Fine Arts. 
We have already noticed that, when on 
the Continent, - indulging his taste by an 
examination of the finest productions of 
the old schools, his relish for their beau- 
ties had not the power to prejudice him 
against the works of the Moderns. On 
the contrary, the wonders of the Capella 
Sistina, and the purest remains of the 
Grecian sculpture in Italy, only served 
to awaken, in his breast, the generous 
hope of being, one dav, able to assist in 
calling forth from neglect and obscurity 
the genius of his own time and country. 
The glory, which the arts had conferred 
on other nations, inspired him with a p« 
triotic emulation in favour of England; 
and, to check the Anti-British and ant 
contemporarian spirit, he early concel' 
ed the idea of bestowiug an undivided 
patronage on British artists. ‘To pers 
vere in sueh athought, and carry itil 
practice, required no common indepené- 
ence of mind, at a period, when any 
tempt of the kind was unknown, and when 
even the admission of a few modern pi 
tures by British artists into the sam 
mansion with the works of the old m* 
ters, would have been considered 4 pro 


of bad taste and ignorance, Althoug}. 
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noblemen and gentlemen collected 

the chefed @uores of the old schools with 
classical taste and sound judgment, yet 
a many purchasers of refuse, of faded 
ee from indifferent originals, and of 
yndoubted originals, whicb had no other 
sim but the rust and rotteness of cen- 
turies, affected the name of connoisseurs ; 
y direct the public taste, and to pro- 
nounce sentence of condemnation on the 
works of every English painter. There 
is no prejudice of folly or fashion, that 
has not a sort of fraternity to keep it in 
countenance, and to oppose the advance 
of a better spirit. ‘I'he Auriculenti, 
who rej the evidence of their eyes, 
and decided upon the merits of works of 
art not by the beauties or defects, which 
they saw, but by the collateral evidence 
of their ears, and by the tales of wonder, 
which were reported of them, were of 
this determined class. ‘T’hey were not con- 
tented to despise the works of their coun- 
n themselves, but they endeavoured 

to keep up and propagate their own Anti- 
British spirit, and to wage an envious war 
onall, who ventured to doubt the correct- 
ness of their taste or the justice of their 
ice. Instead of feeling a pride in 

the fame of a British artist, they dreaded 
the advance of the British school, asa 
depreciation of their own old collections, 
iy reputation and market value. There 
arenot many, who have the courage to 
be the FiRsT to take the field against 
such a formidable combination. Never- 
theless, Sir John boldly stepped forth, 
and his manliness upheld him against 
thecold surprise and supercilious condem- 
uation of the prejudiced aud tasteless. 
His fine feeling and correct judgment 
ted the choice of pictures and artists, 

and he persevered for years with un- 
firmness. The sound sense of 

nat length began to approve 
iblic spirit ; and even some, among 
those who considered his attempt hope- 
lest, learned to admire the constancy of 
— In the publication called 
“he Artist,’ we find the following ap- 
poe notice, under the head of “ Gai- 
Wf English Paintings belonging to 
Sir ohn Leicester, Bart.” —“ Sir JOHN 
LEICESTER is the FIRST PATRON, who, 
it @ country abounding in artists and 
ming with excellence, HAS DARED (0 
* #85 EXAMPLE of an English Gal- 
h*0rmed on a costly and extensive 
, senerto considered duc to the 
“ii mips schools only. Had such 

~, on fallen short of the hopes of 
under, or had it feebly vied with the 
Mors of past ages, the heart of au 
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Englishman would yet have been touched 
with the effort, and the patriotic design 
would have been entitled to the grate- 
ful remembrance of England.” 

‘«* But what are our sensations, when 
we perceive that encouragement alone 
was wanting to fix the just pretensions 
of an English School ? When we find 
that the collected labours of our own 
artists, like the admired works of former 
times and distant countries, can add 
splendour to the splendid and wealth to 
the wealthy? The distinctive talents of 
each artist have been consulted in the 
choice of their works, and the collection 
forms one of the most gratifying specta- 
cles whieh even London can boast.” 
(The Artist, May 30th, 1807.) 

But the public spirit of the First 
PATRON, who had “ parep to set the 
example of an English Gallery,” was not 
immediately influemtial. [ven the ad- 
mission of one or two English pictures 
into an established collection was stilla 
matter of singularitv. Mrs, Opie, in the 
life of her husband, published in 1807, 
mentions the placing the head of Mi- 
randa, painted by that artist, in Sir John 
Leicester's Gallery, thus:—‘ 1 should 
regret that it was the property of any 
one but myself, did [ not know that Mr. 
Opie rejoiced in its destination, and were 
I not assured of its being placed in 
THAT RAREST Of SITUATIONS, a gallery 
consisting CHIEFLY of modern art, doing 
honour to the genius, who painted, and 
the amateurs who admired it.” Mrs. 
Opie herself did not then dare to think 
that Sir John Leicester's gallery con- 
sisted not chiefly but wholly of British 
pictures ; and it was, therefore, a some- 
thing still more extraordinary and rare, 
if we may use an ectra-superlative, than 
what was then deemed “ the RAREST of 
situations.” 

Sir John Leicester, without affecting 
to contemn the taste of any other gen- 
tleman, pursued his own manly resolu- 
tion, and gradually formed that fine col- 
lection in his splendid mansion of Tabley 
House, in Cheshire, and in his gallery 
at Hill Street, which has attracted the 
attention of the public, and spread the 
fame of the British school to Paris, 
Rome, and Vienna. 

The whole length portrait of Sir John, 
in Tabley House, was begun by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds shortly before his death. 
It was obtained from his executors, and 
Mr. Edmund Burke's receipt for the pay- 
ment is in the baronet’s possession. 
Northcote was employed by him, to 
paint in the horse, and finish some parts 
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of the back-ground, as they appear in the 
thezzotinto print. That veteran artist 
was one of the first to whom he gave a 
commission. Owen, Thompson, Ward, 
Turner, and Calcott were the next in 
succession. Sir Thomas Lawrence paint- 
ed his splendid whole length figure of 
Hope, now in the Hill Street Gallery, 
from Lady Leicester. Collins has painted 
his most important landscape, as a com- 

nion for the superb view on the Arno, 
by Wilson ; and Hilton painted bis noble 
composition of ‘the Europa, for Sir 
John: the latter was the first commis- 
sion for an historical picture, which he 
obtained in the whole course of his prac- 
tice. This artist has, also, this day sent 
home to the Hill Street Gallery, nearly 
finished, a story of the Mermaid, from 
Burnes’s poems. As alaudable contrast 
to idleness avd quackery, it may be ne- 
cessary to notice, that this is the nive- 
teenth historical picture, which Mr. Hil- 
ton has painted and erhitited, with the 
highest tokens of public approbation and 
professional honour, since he entered 
the Royal Academy, as a student, on the 
4th of January, 1806. 

The collection consists, at present, of 
many more than those which are exhi- 
bited ; but there are seventy hung up 
in the grand apartments of the town and 
country residence. ‘These may be sepa- 
rately enumerated as the works of de- 
ceased and living British artists. Of the 
former, there are five by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; four by Opie ; three by Rom- 
ney; two each by Wilson, Hoppner, and 


Gainsborough ; one each by Coates, Bar- - 


ret, Sir F. Bourgeois, Ibbetson, and 
Harlowe. The fine picture of the Ava- 
Janche was painted by Loutherbourgh, 
when a naturalized resident in England 
and a member of the Royal Academy in 
London. The numbers by living British 
artists, are nine by Northcote, six by 
Turner, four by Ward, three each by 
Owen, Thompson, and Garrard; two 
each by West, Fuseli, Calcott, Hilton, 
and Collins; and one each by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, Shee, SirWilliam Beechy, 
Howard, Devis, Atkinson, B. Barker, B. 
Hoppner, aud Williamson, the younger, 
of Liverpool. Prints in mezzotinto have 
been published from a considerable num- 
ber of the paintings. Some more have 
been executed with much taste and spirit 
in Iine engraving and eat 5 for that 
very elegant work Britton’s Beauties of 
the British School. Hoppner’s Sleeping 
Female has been recently engraved in the 
line manner, with much merit, by Sinyth, 
an engraver of considerable promisé in 
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Liverpool. A pleasing st; ; 

has just been published by ore Yo 
the Proposal, by Harlowe ; and the 
engraver has now, nearly finished pe 
zotinto, from the beautiful whole | na 
of Lady Leicester, in the characte 
Hope, by Sir Thomas Lawrence 

The discouragements under which 

graving struggled fur many years iin 
the late war, had produced a decline 
the spirit of that branch of the ithe 
The export of prints to the continen 
had almost wholly ceased, and the i 
engravers were principally employed ip 
executing plates for the booksellers, from 
the drawings of Fuseli, Stothard, Hoy. 
ard, Smirke, Uwins, Burney, and other 
tasteful designers. In this class the Bi 
tish artists rivalled their competitors on 
the continent, and produced an abypi. 
ance of brilliant small prints; but only 
a few occasional historical subjects on 4 
large scale were engraved, and they were 
chiefly undertaken by subscription, and 
executed from pictures painted for the 
purpose of temporary trading speculs- 
tion. ‘There were some exceptions by 
Sharpe, the Heaths, Bromley, the elder 
Schiavonetti, and a few other eminent 
artists; but the line engravers stood in 
great need of support. ‘T'o sustain this 
valuable branch of the arts, Sir John, in 
the spring of 1810, took the lead in the 
establishment of a Calcographiic Society. 
He introduced some eminent engravers 
to the Duke of Gloucester, who, with his 
usual frankness and spirit in whatever 
relates to the public advantage, felt an 
immediate interest in the proposition; 
gave it his warm support, and, in ¢0- 
operation with Sir John, after several 
meetings, succeeded in arranging the 
plan of that association. On the 10th 
of May, 1810, the resolutions, which con 
stituted its rules of practice and system, 
were adopted at the Clarendon Hotel 
The Duke of Gloucester, the Marqui 
of Stafford, the Marquis of Douglas ant 
Clydesdale, Earl of Dartmouth, Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, bart., Sir Mark 
Sykes, bart., Sir Abraham Hume, bart. 
M. P., Sir T. Barnard, Wm. Smith, e% 
M. P., S. Whitbread, esq. M.P., J.P 
Anderdon, esq., and Thomas Hope, ¢%» 
were appointed the comuaittee of ™« 
nagers for conducting the affairs of the 
society. Sir John Fleming Leicester 
was appointed the treasurer, and seve 

thousand pounds were raised. The plan 





was printed in a small duodecimo tract of 


great 


15 pages, and widely distributed. A sr¢ 
was likely hare resulted from 
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: h it was not exclusively con- 
pa to that branch — when, untortu- 
a misunderstanding arose, a party 
wef ensued and the whole fell to the 
ground, in spite of his Royal Highness’s 
strenuous eiforts, and those of Sir John 
‘nester, tO —, “ difference. 
iety was dissolved, and their 
sey returned to the subscribers. 
On the 10th of November, 1810, Sir 
John entered the married state ; and we 
this record of the circumstance en- 
tered in a Sunday Journal* of the next 
. Married, yesterday, in the. pa- 
ice of Hampton Court, by special li- 
conse, thab DISTINGUISHED PATRON OP 
Bamish Ant, Sin Jonn Leicester, 
part to GeoRGIANA Mania, young- 
et daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Cottin, 
and godedaughter to his Royau Higu- 
ygss THE PRINCE OF WALES; a young 
, whose loveliness of person and sin- 
accomplishments at the age of six- 
teen, arethe themes of universal pane- 
gric.’ This lady, whose outward 
gracessare even surpassed by the graces 
of her mind, has been so a re- 
presented in the character’ of Hope, b 
the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence, that 
the visitors of the «gallery are well ac- 
inted with her lovely figure, and the 
sab of unaffected sweetness 
in-her res. The artist happily de- 
picted her ladyship in that character, 
whose form is the radiant emblem of ail 
thatis more nearly allied to heaven in 
mortality, and whose smile is the mute 
= of brilliant youth and inno- 
ivi + He had not to call in the 
“aid of his imagination. The 
lity, the fairest excellence of na- 
od-before him. ‘The ‘beauty of 
is not, alone, a tincture of 
complexion, the lustre of a sparkliag 
‘ye, Or'the freshness of a vermeil lip. It 
+ Merely an angelic exterior, inha- 
“dy an uncourteous and earthly 
» ‘Ehevbeauty of her countenance 
Un light of the soul, the 
enUE Vi shining from within, and 
ising acharm over all her looks and 
mas “ihe epithet in italic, in the 
“lowing: lines, from an unpublished 
ee weatth, on her late illness, is 
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her, pale Sickness chase! 
venient thy sway resume ! 
“ -etiumined face, 
Mption of ‘Lady Eleanor By- 
rvohn's ancestors, whose 
battiner November 11, 1810. 
: LY Mac.—No. 65, 
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portrait is among the beauties at Hamp- 
ton Court, answers so closely to Lady 


Leicester, that we insert it here from ° 


Sir Peter Leicester's Antiquities, written 
in. 1667 :-—* This Eleanor is a person of 
such comely presence, handsomeness, 
sweet disposition, honour, and general 
repute in the world, that we have not 
seen her equal.” A fine portrait of 
this Lady Bleanor Byron, nearly a 
whole length duplicate of that at Hamp- 
ton Court, and attributed to Sir Peter 
Lely, is among the family pictures at 
Tabley House. . 

By this marriage Sir John has had 
two sons, George, the elder, named after 
the Prince Regent, his god-father, and 
William, named after his god-father his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 

In the spring of 1818, the zealous spirit 
of Sir John projected a new mode of ad- 
vancing the interests of modern’ art. 
The Marquis of Stafford and the.Earl 
of Grosvenor, with a laudable intention, 
had opened ‘their galleries of pictures by 
the old masters, to public inspection, on 
free tickets of admission, some years be- 
fore. By this liberal accommodation, 
they not only contributed to diffuse a 
passion for the fine arts, but they im- 
proved the public taste, and rendered 
their .visitors familiar with the select 
productions of the best masters. ‘These 
noblemen thus prepared the way for 
modern art; because persons of true 
taste and correct judgment will prefer 
a work of excellence, painted by-one of 
their contemporaries, in the living light 
of whose fame they may be said’ to walk 
and hourly participate, to’ compositions 
of no higher merit, executed by the 
dead, of whose well-earned celebrity they 
are the prond inheritors and zealous 
guardians, but with whose persons, pas- 
sions, and interests, they can have nei- 
ther ocular nor tangible- sympathy— 
neither social nor kindred communion. 
We mean here, and in the subsequent 
remarks, only, that works of art ure to 
be valued according to their merits, not 
aceording to their age; with an impar- 
tial reverence for the best performances 
of the ancients and moderns. We justly 
appreciate the victories of Cressy and 
Poictiers, but they affect us only through 
the general aid remote medium of his- 
tory. On the contrary, we live, as it 


were, in close and warm contact with 
the triumph of Waterloo; our hopes 


and fears were committed on ‘the for- 
tune of that battle; we hold converse 
with its heroes, and feel a personal in- 


terest in their good fortune and glory. 
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The moment men have broken through 
the prejudices of anti-contemporarianism, 
they will feel and reason in this manner, 
from the nature of things, and not from 
erroneous and anti-British notions, with 
respect to the Fine Arts and artists. 
The British Institution, by exhibiting 
the works of a few deceased British 
artists, had done great good. But still 
no amateur afforded a similar display to 
English pictures, in his own mansion; 
and this circumstance of their being ex- 
cluded from equal domiciliary honours, 
with the works of the old masters, con- 
tributed to strengthen the prejudice 
against modern art. ‘Too many, un- 
thinkingly, drew an inference that their 
exclusion, which arose from pusillani- 
mous and false views, was a proof of 
their want of merit. It was clear, that 
so long as they continued to be excluded, 
they must remain subject to this asper- 
sion. But the difficulty was to finda 
gentleman of rank and fortune, possessed 
of a collection of English pictures, and 
with publie spirit and courage enough to 
set an example in their favor, It would 
have been easy to have borrowed English 
paintings from my Sena noblemen and 
gentlemen, and to have made an exhibi- 
‘tion of them on free tickets of admission, 
in some private gent/eman’s house. But 
this plan, beside its resemblance to the 
fable of the daw im borrowed feathers, 
was liable to defeat the salutary object 
of an exhibition of English pictures; 
because it would enable any hasty, 
well-meaning individual of rank and for- 
tune, to gratify his vanity cheaply, and 
uire the name and short-lived: pu- 
larity of a patron, without expending a 
guinea in the purchase of English pic- 
tures to encourage native genius. But 
even this empty shew of countenance, 
was not attempted or so much as 
thought of. A gentleman of rank, 
who, like Sir John Fleming Leicester, 
has employed his fortune, with a pub- 
lic-spirited munificence, in the purchase 
of a collection of English pictures, does 
.a good by exhibiting them in his own 
house. He is entitled to the name of a 
patron, and his example excites others to 
purchase and exhibit the works of their 
countrymen ; but any borrowed exhibition 
of English pictures, in a private house, 
‘must be injurious to the Fine Arts, 
by enabling a barren mockery, however 
commendable for its good intentions, to 
usurp the place of a real and liberal 
patronage. Such was the force of false 
thinking, that when Sir Johu Leicester 
first mentioned his idea ef exhibiting 
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his gallery of English pictures. ; 
laughed at, by sae, my a folly ph 
serying of public attention, ang «, 
sured, by others, as an imprudene 
which must produce unfavorabje _ ‘ 
arisons. But the Baronct, who aa 
ngland was wholly  over-ryy br 
these foreign errors, had been the fry 
like another Alfred, to rear the stan 
ard of undivided patronage jp behalf 
of native genius, was also, the firs: 
unfurl the banner for her on this y, 
casion, and to give her a dignified shap 
in the honors of his household. He 
adopted the plan of a free admission, by 
tickets to his gallery on one day in eag 
week, in April and May, 1818; and th: 
6th of April, in that year, the day q 
which he opened his gallery, in ij. 
street, to the public, formed a memp. 
rable epoch in the history of the British 
School. The effect, in London, was jp. 
describable. It increased on each aftr 
day of the exhibition, and the gener 
enthusiasm, which seized upon all the 
upper classes, rapidly spread the name 
of Sir John Fleming Leicester, and th 
fame of the British School, through 
the empire, and was felt upon the cont- 
nent, as a revolution in the taste of the 
most powerful nation in the world. 
But still the works of the old masters 
possessed another decided advantage, in 
the aid of the press, which possesses the 
most powerful moral influence on % 
ciety. Alnrost every public writer, who 
pretended to the name of a connoisseur, 
made it a practice, even when writing on 
other subjects, if he adverted to the Fine 
Arts, to dwell on the excellence of the 
old schools, and heap a thousand-time 
repeated praises on their celebrated pt 
tures. The lives of the old masters were 
written with superlative applauses; ther 





‘names were extolled as the synonime 


of transcendant genius, and engravings 
were multiplied after their paintings. 
these efforts, when directed by age 
rous spirit of truth and justice, wi 
benefits to society, and deserving of 
plause We, ourselves, share 1 the ge 
nuine enthusiasin for the illustrious deat: 
but our enthusiasm, being founded 
just sense of their genius, only renders 
us more zealous advocates for the ge 
of our living countrymen. On the 
tinent, literature had a large share e 
citing a love of painting, and diffs 
correct taste. On the contrary, " J 
land, literature, during neat! any 
and a half, had waged a ven? 
against the fine arts, as heathen! 


damnable inventions ; and eve2 after 
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ased to persecute them as an 
pare conductors of the periodical 
tions had long continued to keep 
aprejudice against English pictures, 
WP fer; r or valueless works of art. 
had only within a few years, since 

the foundation of the Royal Academy, 
begun to admit something of an occa- 
onal notice of English works of art into 
their pages. But, as if painting and 
re were frozen up, and torpid in 

our imate, for ten or eleven months in 
the year, and only in a state of anima- 
ion for the remaining few weeks ; the 
notices in the periodical publications, 
were chiefly confined to the short season 
of the annual exhibition at Somerset 
house, and were, too frequently, vague 
or written with Anti-British and anti- 
contemporarian prejudices. Editors, 
who deemed it a merit to load their co- 
junns with minute, tedious, and hacknied 
verbal criticisms on poems and plays, 
written in English, and addressed to 
English readers, deemed it quite enough 
to crowd a whole exhibition, of many 
hundred paintings by living British ar- 
tists, into a cold flippant paragraph of 
twenty or thirty lines, and this brief no- 
tie was too frequently mingled with 


ee tuous praise and unmerited cen- 
sure. Sciahaietenicy and injustice 
of this was more glaring, because paint- 
ing, 8 amute art, not understood by 
many, and laboring under heavy discou- 
ragements, was more liable to be misin- 
terpreted, and stood more in need of 
detailed criticism, illustration and gene- 
tous aid, than any species of written 
English composition, which speaks a lan- 
guage: by every English rea- 
dr. The exclusion of critical remarks 
onthe works of British artists, was ex- 
cwable, where writers and editors were 
wtconyersant in the subject; but the 
nostcoarseand illiberal attacks on the 
productions of native genius, were gene- 
ually written by persons, who sought to 
tide their’ ignorance, by affecting a 
fastidious severi oy Ainley and passing 
wentence of ation, in an insult- 















t self-opinion. The 
ees o never ee the 
8: ep masters, but with super- 
a ‘ignorant praise, rarely men- 
eae : s of their living 
“ymen but with the superlatives of 
=» Censure. It is only within a 
2*ars,and in certain instances, that 
t has arisen in the capital, 
¢ writers in the public jour- 
y the annual exhibitions, 
taste and spirit eneugh, 
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to make a common cause with the in- 
sulted genius of their country. 

Sir 5. ohn Leicester was fully sensible 
of the good effect produced on the con- 
tinent, by the practice of publishing cri- 
tical and descriptive catalogues of private 
galleries and cabinets of paintings. Ca- 
talogues of this class had long existed 
abroad ; and not only had contributed to 
confer celebrity on works of art, but by 
raising their estimation, had greatly rais- 
ed their value. They had, also, assisted 
to elucidate the principles of composi- 
tion, and to diffuse a sound taste and love 
of the fine arts, wherever they had been 
published. In England, a very few de- 
scriptive catalogues of private collections 
of old pictures had been published, in 
the course of the last century. Besides 
these, BoypDELL, aware of the immense 
moral influence of the press, published 
a descriptive catalogue of the Shakespear 
Gallery, and owed a main portion of the 
sale of the engravings to that important 
aid. Mack.in, and some other pub- 
lishers, followed his example with suc- 
cess. Some judicious descriptions of 
this kind were published in Britton's 
Beauties of the British School, a work, 
which, in the selection of pictures, and 
execution of the engravings, reflects 
credit on the spirit of the proprietor. 
But still, notwithstanding these salutary 
efforts of commercial speculation, no 
private collection of pictures by English 
artists, had been deemed worthy of that 
honor. Sir John, who had been -the 
first to form a gallery of English pictures, 
and the first to open that gallery to the 
inspection of the educated mind of Eng- 
land, was, also, the first English gentle- 
man of rank and fortune, who called in 
literature to do justice to the British 
school, in the distinct form of a critical 
and descriptive catalogue of an English 
gallery, the private collection of an indi- 
vidual. His liberality was as conspicuous 
in this, as on other occasions. He took 
the preliminary steps for carrying the 
plan into execution in March, 1818; and 
intended to have accompanied the de- 
scriptions with outlines, tastefully etched 
by Mosgs, but that excellent artist was 
80 fully employed, he could not under- 
take the series in time. After several 
plates had been etched by another en- 
graver, it was found that the proposed 
number could not be completed, without 
a delay of the publication for many 
months; and the design of accompany- 
ing it with etchings was wholly laid 
aside. The author of the Critical De- 
scription of Stothard’s painting of the 
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Canterbury Pilgrims, and that of West’s 
Death on the Pale Horse, had the honor 
to be selected for this delicate and impor- 
tant task. He had the additional honor 
of being aided by the best abilities of 
Sir Riehard Colt Hoare, Bart. the classi- 
cal and tasteful friena of Sir John; and 
the work, a royal. octavo, of 152 pages, 
was published in March last. few 
eopies were presented to some illustrious 
personages, and public bedies, and ac- 
knowledged in most honorable terms. 
We subjoin the following official reply 
from the Royal Academy, as it so justly 
expresses their grateful sense of Sir 
John’s patronage of native genius. 
Royal Academy, 
_ Sir, Lith April, 1819. 

The President and Council desire to ex- 
press their acknowledgement of the favour 
you have done them, in presenting them 
with a Copy of the Catalogue of your Col- 
fection of Modern Pictures, a document 
which they have great pleasure in deposit- 
ing in the library of the Royal Academy. 

The prejudices, which have so long‘ob- 
structed the progréss. of painting in this 
country appear to be giving way before the 
hiberality and discernment of its present pro- 
tectors,. but the PresipEentT and CouNcIL 
feel that to No ong isthe art SO. MUCH IN- 
DEBTED as TO YoU, Sir, who have been 
THE FIRST to open an extensive gallery of 
modern native works to public inspection, 
and they trust that so truly patriotic an ex- 
ample will excite emulation in others, and 
lead to the establishment of the British 
School. 

The President and Council beg to assure 


you of their high and grateful respect. 
I have the honour to be, 


Sir 
Your very obedient humble servant, 
J Henry Howarpn, R. A. Sec. 
To Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart. 


Dnring the whole of ‘the summer, 
while the catalogue was in progress, Sir 
John spared no expense to re-open the 
ry, with ‘a proud display of British 
renius, early this season. We speak of 
acts within our knowledge, when we 
State that .this zealous patron, with a 
princely munificence, has expended nearly 
two thousaid guineas im making addi- 
tions to his collection, ‘and other ‘entou- 
raging efforts, within the last sixteen or 
seventeen months. The gallery was 
opened on the 15th of March, and con- 
tinned open every Monday, exetptiiz 
one, until the 17th of May, when it 
closed for this year. Thé intertuption 
was oceasioned by the sudden illness of 
Lady Leicester, but the delight of Her 
jadyship’s. ‘recovery brightened 
countenance, at the exhibition of the 
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pictures on the ensuing Monday. 
we are happy to say, that no pyiv:. 3: 
“ “ ‘ Public dis. 
play of pictures, by the old Masters ; 
this country, in our memory, sees . 
sioned so deep or general a Sensations 
that of the gallery this season, The en 
thusiasm, if possible, exceeded that of 
the preceding year. Instead of the 
English, Scotch and Irish crossing the 
sea to visit the collection in the Loup, 
and return with Anti- British feelings ti 
direction of admiring taste and curiosity 
was proudly reversed. Visitors frm 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Continegs 
journied to inspect the gallery of Englis, 
pictures in Hill-street, and retired With 
a higher sense of England’s glory jy 
their breasts. This was, indeed, the 
employing cf his fortune as a publiche. 
nefactor, to. a national purpose. It wa 
an overthrow of prejudice—a great pub. 
lic good effected—a revolution worthy 
of Sir John’s generous spirit and perse 
vering exertions. We have seen natives 
of italy, Germany and France, and re 
mote. Asiatics in their proper costume, 
mingled in the same assembly with some 
of the most distinguished characters in 
the united empire, on those memorable 
Mondays of exhibition. An instance of 
exalted feeling in a British artist, occur- 
red on one of those occasions, which it 
would be unpardonable to pass in silence. 
Mr. Henry Bone, the royal academicias, 
and painter in enamel to the king and his 
Royal Highness, the Prince Regent, be- 
ing among the visitors, was struck with 
a sense of the high-minded principle 
which the pictures were collected, with 
the salutary change in public opinion, 
and the exhilarating prospects of the 
British school. Warmed, as it were, by 
an atmosphere of enthusiasm, le @ 
proached Sir John Leicester, and begged 
to have the honour of presenting hims 
specimen of his performance, “in token 
his early, zealous, and continued patron 
age of British art.’ Sir John was af- 
fected by a proof of feeling so honourable 
to the giver and receiver, aud subse: 
quently accepted the gift with recipr 
warmth. This superb enamel }s - 
inches high and seven wide, and wor 
two hundred guineas. The subject ® 
A Peasant Girl,” in a landscap®s rl 
pied from the admirable picture © 
Gainsborough, in the possession o : 
de Dunstanville. This act,’ which 
commemorated by a suitable inscrip"™ 
in gilt letters, on the frame of the en* 
mel, pl of Mr. Bone 
places the character sali 
asa man, in a high point of —- 
and was the more honyurable 4! 
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perectiy disinterested. Sir John never 
enamels, and, of course, had 


| been the patron of Mr. Bone ; 


orf artist, with a true public spirit, 


felt that the fine arts in this country are 
tronised in the patronage conferred on 
rn of their sons, and that every Bri- 
sigh artist is favoured and encouraged, 
by the favour and encouragement be- 
owed on each of his professional bro- 
thers. How noble is that benevolent 
‘w«inle which, in the breast of Mr. 
eary Bone, causes that gentleman to 
feel himself elevated in the elevation of 
3! What acontrast to that envious 
irit of individuality, which sickens at 
the praises of others, and seeks to raise 
itself by the degradation of all who are 
its competitors for patronage and glory! 
We conclude this article with the in- 
srtion of aletter to Sir John from Ro 
bert Lucius West, esq. the Director of 
the Dublin Academy for the study of 
the human figure and historical design. 
It was written in reply to a polite note 
from the Baronet, _ a present ine 
descriptive catalogue of his collection, anc 
affords some. faint specimen of the ef- 
fervescence excited, among the visitors 
of the gallery, from the sister island, by 
Sir John’s public spirit. 
London, 14, Villiers’-street, Strand, 
May 8, 1819. 
Sir, 


. lreceived, with a grateful sense of ac- 
ent, your descriptive Catalogue 

of the Pictures of British Artists, in the 
splendid collection, at your residence in 
London and Cheshire, written by Mr. Wil- 
liam Carey. Your distinguished taste and 
raik as the early vindicator of native genius 
and patron of the British school of painting 
wal adhe’ ahis elegant gift a.source of 
pride, if presented by you to the most es- 
temed of your friends; but there are ad- 
ditional circumstances, which enhance this 
spontaneous mark of your kindness to an 
h artist, on a transient visit to this coun- 
ys: he records of Ireland, and the page 














glish history, trace your Irish lineage 
ie rank of your ancestors in Eng- 
@; tus your house exhibits an emblem 
Wile be gem of the two nations, which 
wmihes in She commanding array, the in- 
‘MMagination, quick scorn of danger 
energy of ‘the one, with the lofty 
‘persevering enterprise, and in- 
courage of the other. My warm- 
‘-@ countrymen, proud of the Irish 
Pod W ich flows in your veins, have given 
~’ @ plate m their affections, as a bro- 
=) ane ‘@aim; by right of consan- 
a) @ Share in the national honour, 
om your public spirit. The en- 
wml excited by the opening of your 
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gallery to beat downen anti-British preja- 
dice, last season, reached our shores, in 
common with those of the Continent; but it 
was felt with more for¢e in Ireland, because 
of tie kindred associations which endear 
you to that people ; and because, also, there 
the love of the Fine Arts is connected with 
the love of country, and mingled with a 
thousand mournful recollections. Genius, 
depressed by neglect and discouragement, 
is doomed, amidst the prodigal endowments 
of nature, in the birth-place of Burke, of 
Sheridan,and Curran ; of Moore, of Shee, 
of Grattan, and Wellington ; to linger in 
obscurity, without hope, without patronage, 
or fame. Our Barrys, our Barrets and 
Treshams, are under the hard necessity 
of abandoning the land of their fathers, to 
seek, in exile, a field for the display of their 
genins, and to contend among strangers 
for those honours which are its most pre- 
cious reward. 

_ The splendour of your liberality and pa- 
triotism afforded a striking contrast. It ap- 
peared to our amateurs, like the cheering 
light of morning, dawning on a distant har- 
bour, to mariners in the darkness of a storm ; 
and the same desire, which urged so many 
strangers to visit London, impelled me to 
cross the sea, to behold im your mansion, the 
private sanctuary in which the genius of Bri- 
tish painting first found protection, and was 
consecrated as a participator and minister of 
the national glory. Your gallery afforded 
another refutation of the false notion, that 
owing to some defect in the climate, English - 
men were incapable of excellence in the 
Fine Arts. I can, now, forma fair estimate 
of your powerful influence on public op 
nion, by the deep impression on my own 
mind, while I stood in that centre of beauty, 
fashion, and intellectual attraction, which 
art and nature had contributed to embellish. 
The interest produced by the chosen speci- 
mens of the British pencil, and by the ele- 
vated principle, on which they were dis- 
played, was heightened by the affability of 
your attentions; by the grace and loveline:s 
of one vart of the spectators, and the public 
character of others. A number of eminent 
persons, who were, before, only known to 
me by name, and their celebrity in the arts 
and sciences, in the senate, the cabinet and 
the field, met in the same crowd, and joined 
in congratulation. The spectacle was ren- 
dered more extraordinary by the presence 
of visitors of distinction, from the remote 
parts of Persia and India, assembled, in 
their proper costume, to contemplate the 
triumph of British genius; and to bear 
back to the distant world, the remembrance 
and the boast, of having seen and conversed 
with its munificent patron. Believe me, 
Sir, I too shall bear with me to Ireland, the 
same boast and proud remembrance. The 
honor of an introduction to you; the frank- 
ness of my reception; your valued gift, 
that volume, which contains the description 
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of your splendid collection inscribed by an 
Irish hand, will never be forgotten by your 


respeetful, 
obliged, and grateful servant, 
Rosert Lucius WEstT. 
To Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart. 


Sir John has set an example to the 
British nobility and gentry, by giving the 
genius ef the British school a home and 


a public display of inaugural 

in his splendid mansion. ~ Like anal 
Columbus, he has set the egg upright. 
done that which his contemporaries de. 
spaired of doing, and made a private co}. 
lection of English paintings an object of 
national enthusiasm in Englaid, anj 4 
means of national celebrity on the cop. 


tinent. W. ¢. 








CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Journal of a Route across India, through 
Egypt, to England, in the latter end 
of the year 1817, and the beginning of 
1818. By Lieutenant Colonel Firz 
CLARENCE, 4to. pp. 502. : 


EVERY day shews the vast impor- 
tance of our eastern empire, and the ne- 
cessity of a vigorous administration in 
that part of the world, to preserve the 
extensive territories which we have there 
acquired. Had the people of this country 
beenas well acquainted with India, thirty- 
five years ago, as they are now,the English 
annals would not have been stained with 
that foul blot, the History of the im- 
peachment of Hastings; but- on the 
contrary, the national gratitude would 
have been marked in votes of thanks to 
that great man for the very services which 
were turned against him into charges of 
criminal prosecution. Times are fortu- 
nately changed, and the value of our 
oriental possessions seems now to be duly 
appreciated. It is, however, nota little 
curious, that the measures for which one 
Hastings was cruelly doomed to endure 
a persecution of above seven years’ dura- 
tion, should have justly been the cause of 
raising another Hastings in the scale of 
dignity. We trust that the eyes of the 
British nation are now opened to the 
momentous truth, that England must 
either be the supreme power in India, 
or be reduced so low as to render even 
her commercial relations there of no 
value. ‘There is, indeed, no alternative ; 
and it merits observation also, that the 
happiness of India herself, depends upon 
the stability of our government, and the 
energy of our counsels. The whole of 
that vast continent, is divided on the one 
hand, into weak, but industrious com- 
munities, wholly dependant upon our 
protection, and on the other, treacherous 
states, who make a trade of war, and 
are only restrained from destroying their 
defenceless neighbours, by the terror of 
our vengeance. It becomes us, there- 
fore, to keep these marauders down, not 
only from motives of policy, but hu- 


manity ; and while we have the power 
an imperious duty lies upon us to main. 
tain the ricy tay! which we have 
gained in Asia, for the welfare of the 
natives, no less than for our own advan. 
tage. Into these observations we have 
been led, after a perusal of the very in. 
teresting volume now before us, every 
page of which, exhibits convincing testi. 
monies of the beneficial influence of the 
British power, from the mouth of the 
Nile, to the spring head of the Ganges. 
The Marquis of Hastings having suc. 
ceeded in detaching Scindiah from the ing 
terests of the Peishwah, and thereby dis. 
lodged the corner stone of the Mahratta 
confederacy,thought the measure of sufi- 
cientmoment to merit instant communica- 
tion to Europe. Accordingly, two of his 
lordship’s aid-de-camps were dispatched 
from head quarters, one to proceed by 
the way of the Cape, and the other 
over-land, through Egypt. The author 
of this narrative was selected for the lat- 
ter course, and the choice could not have 
fallen upon one better qualified, by res- 
lution and intelligence, for the accom 
plishment of so enterprising a journey. 
On the 8th of December, 1817, be 
fore the break of day, he left the camp, 
at Sejapoor, in the province of Bundel- 
cund, and taking the route of Nagpoor, 
Ellichpoor, Aurungabad, and Poonab, 
arrived at Bombay, on the third of Fe- 
bruary, 1818. Previous to the journal 
of this itinerary, a general view is given 
of the state of India, comprehending at 
account of the principal states, a minule 
description of the Pindarries, and a de 
tail of the operations under the imme 
diate direction of the governor-genera. 
As the very name of Pindarries was ul 
known in Europe, till of late, we sh 
here condense in a short space, what t 
author has said of these adventurers. 


Of the various etymologies of the 
word Pindarry, the most probable 8 
that which traces it from pind, plunder, 
in the ancient Hindu. It appears that 
there were such hordes, above a atu? 
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+) India, but they do not make any 
heck —, till the year 1761, when 
hee ‘sted the Mahrattas, at the bat- 
le of Paniput, which was nearly de- 
to that empire. With the re- 
yval of the Mahrattas, particularly in 
the aggrandisement of Dowlut Rao 
Seiadiah; and Holkar, the Pindarries 
aso, rose into force ; and no wonder, 
since they receive into their communit 
all disbanded soldiers, who are too dissi- 
to return to habits of peace, after 
having been habituated to war and plun- 
der. The collective territory of the 
Pindarries, at the period when the Eng- 
lish government deemed it necessary to 
take the field against them, was situated 
to the north of the river Nerbuddah, 
from the west of the posses- 
sions of the ruler of Sorger, along its 
banks, to the north of what little country 
remained to the Newab of Bopaul. Its 
_was a hundred miles, and its 


"breadth, including the Punj Mehals, in 


some places, forty miles. 

“These lawless wretches consisted of 
almost every sect of Hindoos and Mahome- 
tans in India, and frem their vicious feelings 
and habits, they received with open arms 

disbanded soldier, disaffected subject, 

eedy adventurer, or criminal flying from 
pee who directly became Pindarries. 
history of the world cannot produce a 
more diabolical association ; they fattened on 
the miseries of others, and laid whole King- 
doms under contribution. As soon as the 


and the Khereef, or Autumn harvest, was 
of the ground, they sallied forth to rob both 
friends and foes, and their ravages extended 
many hundred miles from their homes, 
where they left their wives and families 
guatded by their infantry. But previous to 
1819) it had only been the country of our 
ilies which suffered’ from their depreda- 
tons. In that year they plundered part of 
the province of Mirzepoor, and threatened 
the town of the same name, one of the great- 
commercial. marts in our dominions, 
h, situated’on the Ganges, receives from 
“south the merchandize of the European 
act, and of Bengal, and from the north 
5 produce of Cashmeer, the Punjab, and 
estan; and supplies these to our own 
minces, the provinces of the Newab Vi- 
24n¢ of the Mahrattas through Bozul- 
» Th 1816, they fell upon the province 
ee the state of wretchedness 
ich the sufferers were left, from the 
~, non of their property, and the inhu- 
ueity of the invaders, is said to have 
# pictore of the most consummate 

ever was witnessed.” 
ity with which they moved 
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(certainly quicker than any other cavalry in 
the world,) enabled them generally to evade 
pursuit. Having no tents or baggage, they 
eould, at a moderate calculation, march one 
hundred miles in two days, three hundred 
in a week, and five in a fortnight: but when 
pushed for time, or by circumstances, they 
moved inconceivably faster. From the hor- 
rid scenes of human misery which they con- 
tinually contemplated, and in which they 
were actors, they became cruel and sanguin- 
ary in the highest degree; and, hardened to 
all commiseration, they never scrupled as 
to the means by which they procured money. 
When they sacked a village, they put the 
inhabitants to various tortures, to force ‘them 
to discover their little hoards; and giving 
loose to their sensual appetites, ravished the 
women, often punishing with death those 
who offered any resistance. They had even 
so far extinguished the feelings of men, as 
on some occasions, with a demoniac fury, to 
cut off the women’s breasts; and it was not 
an unusual practice to cut off the hands of 
children, as the shortest way of procuring 
the bracelets from their arms.” 

“ Each man furnished himself and horse 
with provisions during the expedition, trust- 
ing much, of course, to what might be 
found ; and what they did not consume in a 
village, they generally destroyed, and not 
uncommonly burned the houses: indeed, 
many of their excesses appear to have been 
without any other motive than a malignant 
spirit of destruction. But to give at once 
an idea of the dread which their approach 
inspired, it will only be necessary to state a 
single example. At the time of their inva- 
sion of Guntoor, the inhabitants of a village 
called Ainavole, rather than encounter their 
well-known cruelties and persecutions, una- 
nimously resolved, with a firmness and reso- 
lution not unusual amongst the Hindoos, to 
sacrifice themselves and their families; and 
when their resistance was proved to be una- 
vailing, they performed the joar, by setting 
fire to their habitations, and perishing them- 
selves, with their wives and children, in the 
flames, in one common funeral pile. This 
noble and exalted instance of honourable 
sentiment loudly called on us to annihilate, 
with an avenging sword, the detested cause 
of so high-minded a sacrifice.” 

As to the native courts, nothing could be 
expected from them for the eradication 
of this growing evil, even though their 
own subjects were the sufferers by its 
existence; and it isa matter of ques- 
tion, whether most of them indeed did 
not rather wish to encourage the Pin- 
darries than desire their extermination, 
looking upon them as a disposable force, 
ever ready to enter into their service. On 
all accounts it became policy, to say no- 
thing of humanity, on the part of the 
British government, to coerce or cut off 
these savage free-booters for the security 
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of our native subjects. ‘This was done, 
and ag the Mahratta confederacy formed 
the nucleus on which these Piridarries 
rested and gathered continually a new 
accession of force, the termination of 
that union effected in the same.campaiga 
may be considered as the greatest ad- 
vance ever made towards the complete 
renovation of India. We have hereby 
taught the inhabitants to look up to us 
fer protection, and if their gratitude is 
improved, on our part, by a moderate 
exercise of power and a respect for their 
institutions, the advantages will be reci- 
procal and the connexion permanent. 
But, unfortunately, there is. an itch 
for proselytism so prevalent at this day, 
as to excite well-grounded alarm that 
what has been gained by wisdom and 
valour may be lost by enthusiasm and 
indiseretion. Much has been said in 
England, at Jeast,’on the extensive field 
ented for the labours of missionaries 
in the east, but if we are to credit the 
reports of persons, who have had the 
best opportunity of witnessing the fact, 
nothing has been done to warrant the 
expectation of an abundant harvest. 
“There has never been, to my know- 
ledge,”’ says the present writer; “.an in- 
stance of any Hindoo of condition or caste 
being .converted: to our faith. The only 
conversion of any kind, if it can be called so, 
that has come within my observation, was 
that of a high-caste Bramin of one of the 
first families in the country, who is not only 
perfeotly master of the Sanscrit, but has 
gained.a thorough acquaintance with the 
English language and literature, and has 
openly declared that the Braminical religion 
is in.its purity a pure deism, and not the 
gross polytheism into which it has degene- 
rated. I became well.acquainted with him, 
and admire his talents and acquirements. 
His eloquence in our Janguage is very great, 
and I am told that he is still more admirable 
in Arabic and . Persian. It is remarkable 
that he has studied. and theroughly under- 
stands the politics of Europe, but more par- 
ticularly those of England: and ‘the :last 
time Lowas.in his company he argued. forci- 
bly against a standing army ina free coun- 
try, and quoted all the arguments brought 
forward by the members of the opposition. 
Ithmk'he is, in many respects, a most ex- 
traordinary person. In the ‘first place he is 
a religious reformer; who has, amongst a 
people more bigoted than: those of Europe 
in the middle ages, dared to think :for him- 
mae His learaing is,most ene ae ated 
4s not .only generally conve " 
bast bogks Jn ‘Knglan, Arbok, Posie, 


s Locke and 


English, an rest 


| bacon on 
‘the view he has thus 


necessarily taken of the religions, Manners 


and customs of so many nations and f 
his having observed the number of differs 
mades of addressing and worshipping ie 
Sapreme Being, he naturally turncd y his 
own faith with an unprejudiced ming found 
it perverted from the religion of the Vedes 
to a gross idojatry, and was not afraid 
though aware of the consequences, to pub. 
lish to the world, in Bengalee and English 
his feelings and opinions on the subject 
Of course he was fully prepared to mee 
the host of mterested enemies, who, from 
sordid motives, wished to keep the lower 
classes in the state of the darkest ignoranee, 
I have understood that his family have 
quitted him; that he has been declared tp 
have lost caste, and is, for the present, ag 
all religious reformers must be fora time 
a mark to be scoffed at. To a man of his 
sentiments and rank, this loss of caste mug 
be peculiarly painful: but at Calcutta he 
associates with the English. He is, hov. 
ever, cut off from ail familiar and domestic 
intercourse, indeed from all communica 
tion of any kind with his relations and for. 
mer friends. His mame is Ram Mohw 
Roy. . Heis particularly handsome, not of 
avery dark complexion, of a fine person, 
and: most courtly manners. He professes 
to have no objection to eat and live as wedo, 
but refrains from it an order not to expose 
himself to the imputation of having changed 
his religion for the good things of this 
world. He will sit at table with us vhile 
the meat is on it, which no other Braman 
will do. He continues his native dress, but 
keeps a carriage, being a man of some pro- 
rty. He is very desirous to visit Enp 
and, and enter one of our universities, 
where I shall be most anxious to see him, 
and to learn his ideas of our country, it 
manners, customs, &c.”’ ) 
We are well aware of the observation 
which an ardent zealot would make upon 
this curious instance, but pregnant ® 
the subject is of reflection, we must sip 
ress remarks and content ourselte 
with extracts. 
Though the entire route of the author 
was rendered extremely critical and dat 
erous, being through a hostile coustty 
indulged a laudable spirit of inqu® 
tiveness, and suffered no object to escape 
hignotice'that was worthy of enquity: 
The Caves of Ellora, particularly the 
great excavation, ealled in Sanskrit,™ 
way.of distinction, Keylas or Par i“ 
engaged much of his attention?” 
has. acecompanied, his very acurale 
lively description with a ground plan. 
_ An -theexamination .of these ane 
author thas diseovered a remarkni oe 
ference in-one.oftbem having 22 
roof, and other culiarities, # 
aad ave Viel 
whence: he conjectures it to h 
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constructed by persons professing the 
religion of Bhud, while the others were 
excavated by the worshippers of Brahma. 
disquisition which follows on the 
é antiquity of the two modes of 
fiith is ingenious, and evinces an acute 
«rn for investigation, though of course 
nothing is concluded, except that the 
Brahminical religion is of northern ori- 
ria, and of comparatively late introduc- 
tion into India. 
The following account of the restora- 
on ofa great public work will be read 


with interest. 
‘Ip Shah Jehan’s time, the Persian go- 
vernor of Khandahar, named Ali Murdhan 
Kaho, finding his fidelity was suspected by 
Shah Abbas, king of Persia, took advantage 
of his war with the Turks in 1638; and to 
save himself from the malice of his enemies 
delivered the fortress and province over to 
the king of Delhi, who received him with 
evety mark of esteem and gratitude, and 
among other distinctions, conferred on him 
the government of Cashmir. He was a 
man of abilities, and though little can 
be said in extenuation of his treachery, dur- 
ing the remainder of his life he remained 
firmly “attached to his adopted sovereign, 
and was by him employed in the highest 
ofices. It may, therefore, be presumed 
that nothing but necessity would have driven 
him to so disgraceful a step. He amassed 
afortane so immeénse, that it was supposed 
aoe. of the philosopher's stone : 
bat itis more probable that his wealth was 
amulated by the formation of a canal, 
navigation, but for irrigating a ste- 
of ground between Paniput and 




































“This noble canal was about 100 miles 
tommorth to south; the water which flow- 
‘through it being taken from the Jumna, 
Tinésy Miles above Delhi, and rejoining that 
Wer nine miles below the city. The na- 
tall it Nehar Behisht, or the river of 
iradise; sometimes the sea of fertility. 
‘Ae revenue of the country through which 
*S0wed was fourteen lacs. but having been 
‘ eeeed and choaked up for 100 years, by 
 puulical convulsions so prevalent in this 
alter the death of Aurungzebe, it 
Row amount to more than one lac. 
, i effects in agriculture, it was of 
mary consequence to the health of 
vi an of Delhi. The water of the 
and of the wells, which they are 
fd to drink, is so much impreg- 

to Datron, otherwise called , as 
ve at times very injurious. ‘The point 
ver frum which the canal is taken 
eaistance from that portion of the 
4 which the natron is so abundant, 
© Was a cut made from it, to supply 
With ‘wholesome water. There 
leréiore be an act of more true 
ee than restoration of this 
MONTHLY Mac.—No. 60. 





canal ; and so it appeared to the present 
governor-general, who decided on the un- 
dertaking ; and the work is now in actual 
Operation, under the superintendance and 
direction of Lieutenant Rodney Blane, of the 

Bengal engineers, whom Lord Hastings 
selected for this duty, on account of the 
character he had acquired in the scientific 
pursuits of his profession. There is a fair 
prospect that the expense of this work will 
be compensated many-fold, not only by the 
general improvement, but by the tolls taken 
for water which passes by sluices in the 
banks of the canal into innumerable chan- 
nels to water the country on both sides, 
which will bring back the population, and 
restore fertility to considerably above a mul- 
lion of acres.”’ 

How much has been done towards ef- 
fecting a change in the prejudices of the 
natives appears from the following fact : 

' “ That there is not at this day a man of 
the highest caste who will not be grateful 
for European medical assistance, if the me- 
dicine be taken from his own vessel and 
given him from the hand of one of his own 
caste; a compliance which would formerly 
have been considered as the highest profana- 
tion.” 

But the principal achievement gained 
over the prepossessions of the Hindoos is 
in the article of apparel. 

“ The Sepoys did not for some time give 
up their native costume, but now the loose 
Indian dress has given way to the more 
compact European; and in Bengal the Se- 
poys, with their faces turned from you, can- 
not, at this day, be distinguished from the 
king’s trodéps.” 

Between. Poonah and Bombay the 
authur visited and inspected minutely 
the cave of Carli,which is considered as 
the remains of pure Bhudism, and pre- 
vious to his entering Bombay he went to 
the island of Elephanta, though his no- 
tice of its curiosities is but slight and 
offers nothing new. 

From the account of Bombay we shall 
extract, as being by far the most interest- 
ing article, the history of the dockyard. 

“In 1735, on a vessel being built at 
Surat for the company, the agent who was 
sent there was so much pleased ith the 


foreman, a Parsee, of the name Of Lowjee 


Nassarwanjce, that he tried to persuade 


him to come to Bombay, the government 


being desirous to establish a yard on that 
island. The attachment and fidelity of this 
Parsee to his master would not yield to the 
advantageous offer made uftil his permis- 
sion was procured. A short time after this 


‘period Lowjee, with a few artificers, ar- 
Tived at Bombay, and selected for the docks 


part of the ground on which they now stand. 


‘Being a thoroughfare, however, they were 


not very advantageously situated. The 
scarcity of timber obliged government, the 
Vor, XL. . 
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following year, to send Lowjee to the north, 
to negociate for a supply from the natives 
in the forests, and on his return he brought 
his family, and settled them at Bombay. 

‘«* Indeed the history of this dock-yard is 
that of the rise of a respectable, honest, and 
hard working family, as through several 

nerations the chief builder has been a 
Sootubdens from the first settler Lowjee; 
and so incorruptibly and disinterestedly have 
they all acted in the discharge of their duty, 
that none of them ever attained to affluence. 
The frequent use of the dock-yard, particu- 
larly by the king’s ships, which had formerly 
to be hove down at Hog Island, rendered 
it necessary to increase the size of the yard, - 
which was carried into execution after 1767. 
In the year 1771, Lowjee introduced into 
the yard his two grandsons, Framjee Man- 
seckjee, and Jumpsetjee Bomajee, but de- 
termining they should learn their profession 
practically, he made them work as carpen- 
ters at twelve rupees a month. In 1774 
Lowjee Nassarwanjee died, leaving nothing 
but a house and a sum of money under 
3000]. He, however, bequeathed the re- 
membrance of his integrity to his grand- 
sons, Manseckjee, who succeeded him as 
master builder, and Bomajee as his assist- 
ant, and they carried on the business with 
as much success and credit as the founder 
of the yard. In 1776 the docks had ac- 
quired great reputation, and during the 
su uent war in India, and the severe ac- 
tions between Sir Edward Hughes and Ad- 
miral Suffrein, our vessels were docked 
here ; and these two worthy successors of 
Lowjee built two ships of $00 tons. 

** Bomajee died in 1790, and Manseckjee 
in 1792; the former in debt, and the latter 
leaving but a small provision for his family. 
They were succeeded by their sons, Framjee 
Manseckjee and Jumpsetjee Bomajee. The 
success which attended the exertions of the 
last in building the Cornwallis, a frigate for 
the East India Company, in 1802, determin- 
ed the Admiralty to order men of war for 
the king’s navy to be constructed at this 
spot. . They: intended to have sent out a 
European builder, but the merits of Jump- 
setjee being made known to their lordshipe, 
they ordered him to continue as master- 
builder, without the intervention of Euro- 
pean direction or aid. The excellent con- 
struction of two frigates and a line-of-battle 
ship spread the fame of this worthy Parsee 
over England. In 1805 the dock-yard was 
enlarged and shut up, the thoroughfare be- 
ing discontinued. more docks have 
since been added, and for the service of the 
royal navy alone, the following ships have 
been constructed at this port: four 74’s, 
two 38's, two 36's, two 18’s, and two 10’s. 
And at present I saw the Malabar 74, and a 
38 gun frigate building; the latter is to be 
named the ng Pataum (Sermpepet)- 
Besides these, since the dock-yard was esta- 
blished, they have built nine ships above. 


1000 tons, five above 800 tons 
700 tons, five above 600 tona, 
others of a smaller tonnage. 

‘* The sons and grandsons of Jumpseti 
are now in the dock-yard. Thus five = 
rations have followed each other ; at on 
happy to say his son promises as well as an 
of his ancestors. Y 

“ The Imaum of Muscat, one of our allies 
on the coast of Arabia, has a vessel of g) 
guns building for him at the present time 
of a particular construction, as he always 
takes his women to sea with him. He is 
almost continually in the personal command 
of his fleet, as his neighbourhood is infested 
with the Whehabbee pirates, and his am}j. 
tion leads him to attempt the reduction of 
several islands in the Persian Gulf. 

“The dock-yards have lately had , 
steam-engine added to them, which has 
greatly facilitated the work in the docks, as 
the water is pumped out by it in a few hours, 
Three or more vessels can he taken in dur. 
ing the springs, while formerly one, or at 
most two, was the number inspected or re. 
paired in each month. It would be advan. 
tageous if the power of the engine could be 
increased so as to draw large masses of tim- 
ber from the shore into the yard. Beside 
these docks, there is a building slip hear 
them; and at Massagong, and at Colabah, 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay, are 
others. 

_“ The expense of building the Cornvwal- 
lis, of 74 guns, and 1767 tons, including 
lower masts and bowsprit, was 60,762l. and 
that of the Wellesley, 74 guns, and 1745 
tons, 56,003]. On board the former of 
these vessels I came out to India, and she is 
a ship of very fine qualities. The teak tim- 
ber, of which they are constructed, lasts 
much longer than any other wood. The 
worm will not eat it; and it is supposed to 
be from the same cause that the iron bars 
do not corrode in it; an oil remaining 
the timber the smell and taste of which the 
former do not-like, while it prevents the 
rust of iron. 

' Twas much delighted with the appea- 
ance of the venerable Jumpsetjee Bomajet, 
and had a long conversation with him. | 
made the veteran builder promise to giv’ 
me his picture. He is to call on me 
morrow and to bring with him a piece 
plate the Board of Admiralty presented © 
him on the arrival in England of the Mu 
den 74, built in this dock-yard. Captalt 
Meriton shewed me a model of that vest? 
which was built piecemeal, and at the sam 
time as the vessel itself, and every timber 
was added as the shipwright placed them 
on the vessel in the building dock.” i 

In a subsequent page, the aut 
says, 

« Jum 


, six above 
and thirty-f,, 


jee called upon me this yee’ 
ing, having brought with him bis uM 
present from the Admiralty. Itis* 
some piece of plate, but not very ™*" 
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inscription ; and the handle on the 
eitvan Sovcont motel of the Minden, with- 
oes masts, and has her name in very 
te characters on the stern. Upon the 
ghole, itdid not seem to me, worthy either 
of the dignity of the donors, or the merit of 
the He presented me with an en- 
graving of himself, a strong resemblance, 
shich I will carry to England with me, as 
he is a character 1 highly respect.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





AChronological History of North East- 
ern Voyages of Discovery: and of the 
early Eastern Navigations of the 


Russians. By Captain James Bur- 
yey. F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 310. 


THIS volume derives peculiar interest 
from the late, and present attempts to 
the Arctic Ocean with a view to 
reach the pole, or to find a northern 
into the Pacific. The author is 
well known as a navigator by his having 
ied Captain Cook in his tivo 
last voyages; and more so as a scientific 
geographer by his former publications, 
the. South Sea Discoveries. 
In this work he has given a brief chrono- 
logical detail of the voyages in the north- 
ern regions from the one of Ochter in 
the time of King Alfred about the year 
990, to the expedition of Captain Billings 
into the Iey Sea made in 1785, by order 
of the Russian government. Some new 
and interesting particulars are given of 
Cepain Cook's last voyage, and the cir- 
cumstances attending his melancholy ca- 
tastrophe are minutely related for the 
of vindicating the memory of that 
Soaene character from the charge of 
rashness. But the principal object of 
in Burney, is evidently to discoun- 
tenance the idea that there is any North 
passage at all, it being his opinion 
that the Asiatic and American coasts are 
continuous. His arguments for that con- 
dution are thus summarily expressed, 
py ago we — close our notice 
‘Very curious performance. 
«To collec into sal-viow the reasons for 
that there is land to the North of 
‘Strait, and of Captain Cook’s 
ty i make the following brief recapitula- 
tions Ist, the extended direction of the coast 
ofthe main body of the ice, and its state ; 
act when first seen, and perceptibly 
aand separating two days afterwards, 





















mich WMdicates its having been detached 
ast of land; 2d, the fi t of birds 
North; 3d, the equal soundings 
Alarge portion of the track, sailed 
coast of America towards the coast 
ata ¢ a ding with a dis- 
90 and 30 leagues from the 
smallness of current and ge- 
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neral stillness of the sea north of the strait, 
found in two successive seasons, although 
in the sea of Kolyma, both in Shalauroff’s 
and Billings’s voyage brisk currents were 
observed, which difference is some argu- 
ment against the probability that the two 
seas communicate. To these is to be added 
native information, which whether traditio- 
nal or from present report, generally merits 
attention; the chief danger is of its not be- 
ing rightly comprehended.”—“ Behring’s 
Strait being regarded as the most probable 
opening on the western side of America, by 
many as the only probable one, for an en- 
trance into the Pacific by a northern navi- 
gation from Europe; andin the Eastern 
side of America, there being many inlets and 
arms of the sea unexplored, of which a very 
small proportion can be expected to lead to 
Behring’s Strait; it follows, that the best 
chance for discovering a passage, or for dis- 
covering that there is no passage, is by 
commencing on the other side of America. 
On this side of America, the question can 
only be set at rest by the discovery of a pas- 
sage; for twenty expeditions with the most 
favourable seasons, would he insuflicient for 
ascertaining that there is no passage.” 





Memoirs of her most excellent Majesty, 
Sophia Charlotte, Queen of Great 
Britain; ” en original documents. 
By Joun Watkins, L.L.D. 8vo. 


THE history of Great Britain, during 
the last half century, is full of momen- 
tous events, and revolutions; yet amidst 
all the mighty changes which have con- 
vulsed the moral world, in that long pe- 
riod, the virtues of the English court 
have proved an effectual preservative 
against internal commotion. While 
other thrones have tottered, or fallen, 
that of this country has stood firm, be- 
cause sedition itself could never impeach 
the integrity of those who filled it. The 
longevity of our venerable monarch, and 
his consort, seems to have been providen- 
tially ordered for the public weal, as the 
habitual reverence in which they were 
held, on account of the uniform excel- 
lence of their private conduct, repressed, 
even in the most factious times, the de- 
signs of republican and jacobinical inno- 
vators. Yet there have not been want: 
ing, malignant spirits to asperse the 
moral worth of these high personages ; 
and the late queen in particular, was 
wickedly calumniated in her life time, as 
being of an avaricious disposition, and 
who took advantage of the influence, 
which she was supposed to have, over her 
husband, for the purpose of increasing an 
enormous hoard. It was often unblush- 
ingly said, and most credulously believed, 
that both the king and queen were pos- 
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sessed of millions of pounds sterling, 
which they continued to multiply, while 
the public burthens were swelled and 
loaded to an insupportable extent. Such 
were the lies malice invented, and the 
discontented propagated as unquestion- 
able truths; nor could these villaimous 
impressions be effaced, till the death of 
her Majesty removed the veil, and 
proved to a-demonstration, that charity 
had swallowed up all her income, that 
so far from profiting by the national dis- 
tress, she had never saved sixpence ; and 
that in consequence of her unbounded 
beneficence, she died in debt. We are 
vlad, therefore, to find, that the history 
of thisexemplary queen, has been amply 
detailed,.in a plain and chronological 
form. The memoirs of such a character 
must do good, in a variety of respects, 
and as she was a brilliant light in the 
highest station, while living, so in this 
record of hef many virtues, she will 
speak with energy from the tomb. Hav- 
ing given in a former volume, a biogra- 
phical sketch of the queen, we shall not 
here enter into any particulars of her 
‘history and character, farther than by 
extracting two or three anecdotes. 


« But the accusation most strongly urged 
and extensively accredited, against her Ma- 
jesty, was that of excessive penuriousness. 
This allegation was so often made, that at 
length, numbers) who wished otherwise, 
were almost afraid that it must betrue. The 
Queen was not ignorant of this aspersion, 

_and yet she took no steps to clear herself 

from it: for the soundest of all reasons, 
_ since, as she observed, if she began to make 
a parade of benevolence, or performed 
‘something out of the common course, it 
would be said, that this was done to remove 
a stigma, or to acquire popularity. She 
therefore very judiciously went on in her 
usual course, dealing out charity liberally, 
but silently, and keeping close to her Sa- 
viour’s precept, “ not to let the left hand 
know what the right hand did.” To this 
rule, as far as could be practised, she ad- 
hered all her life, and nothing hardly ever 
gave her more uneasiness, than to have any 
act of her munificence made known to the 
world. | 

Her constant injunction to those who had 
the disposal of her bounty, was, to keep the 

quarter from whence it came carefully con- 
cealed, and a violation of this direction, was 
the sure way to incur her displeasure. A 
Jady, who had been the bearer of a consi- 
derable largess to a distressed family, was 
afterwards asked, whether she had mention- 
ed the matter to any person, and on being 
told, that only another lady, high in her 
Majesty's confidence, was made acquainted 
with ft, “ ther,” said she, * there is one too 


many,” 
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But though she could not endyre the bls 
zoning of her good deeds, she was alway, 
happy when her almoners exercised .. 
discretion, by giving more than their verted 
commission apparently authorised them Mm 
bestow. The wife of a labouring man at 
old Windsor, with a large family, and ip 
great distress, was brought to bed of twine 
which being communicated to her Majesty 
she gave the informant twenty pounds, to jy 
laid out for their benefit: in doing this, the 
person found that the sum would be inade. 
‘quate to purchase clothing for all the chi. 

ren, and to redeem the poor man’s apparel 
and tools from the pawnbroker’s, Relying 
however on the Queen’s goodness, she ve. 
tured to add another twenty pounds to the 
royal donation, and, ou making ber repor, 
which she did, with some apologies, her 
Majesty stopped her, by expressing the 
warmest approbation of her conduct, and 
graciously saying, that she wok it as a par 
ticular obligation. 

The readiness of the Que-n to receive 
applications, and her promptituce to grant 
substantial relief, in cases of real distress, 
will appear from another instance, One 
day,a female wholly unknown to her Ma- 
jesty, and without being introduced, pre- 
sented a petition, at Windsor ; the memorial 
stated, that she was the widow of an officer, 
and left with twelve children, wholly unpro- 
vided for. The Queen directed the strictest 
inquiries to be made into the character of the 
applicant, and the result being satisfactory, 
she took the whole of the children from the 
mother, and sent them to school. Some 
time after, however, the lady married a per- 
son in opulent circumstances, on which her 
Majesty very properly sent back the chil- 
dren, that her bounty might be transferred 
‘to objects who stood in real need of it. 





JUNIUS. | 

1. Junius unmasked. A well known ana 
most eminent Literary Characier. 80 
pp, 48. 

2. Junius with his vigor up ! or the reel 
author of the Letiers published under 
that signature now for the first time 
unveiled and revealed to the worlds 
two Letters to my cousin in the cour 
try. From Ogprpus ORONOKO, To- 
bacconist and Snuff Seller. Svo. pp-: 
THERE are some questions of nor 

import to mankind, but which gather 
terest by time, through the insatiable spi- 
rit of idle s latists who delight in busy- 
ing themselves about trifles, when those 
trifles wear an enigmatic appearau 
Such is the problem respecting the re 
author of Junius’s Letters, 4 problen 
that seems calculated to exercise the ws 
jectures.of literary dreamers for ye.” 
come. -Among the solemn yisionari¢ 
whose wits: shave lately run 4 ¥° 
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gathering upon the never ending pursuit, 


an y know one who has made a 
ridiculous business of it than the 
athor of the first of these pamphlets ; 
the whole drift of which is to shew that, 
re Junius was no less a personage 
than— GIBBON the historian. The pur- 
chasers of the tract however, may console 
themselves for their disappvintment in 

e purchase of it, by having a neat por- 
tnitef Gibbon, which is inserted at the 
top of the title page like a sign to a village 
ale-house.—But what comes next? A 
truly laughable farce, after an exceed- 
ing dull comedy. “J unius with his Vizor 
up” is one of the happiest pieces of 
dry humour that we ever had the plea- 
sure of perusing, and the composition 
of it would have credited the genius 
of Rabelais, or Swift. In truth we do 
pot recollect to have met with any thing 
like it, except the Battle of Books, and in 
some respects this jew d’esprit is far more 
witty than that celebrated performance, 
the il: nature of which detracts much 
from its general excellence. After a 
very discursive ramble,through brake and 
through briar, but every where keeping 
up the reader's spirits, master Oronoko 
lets out the mighty secret that Junius, 
yes the redoubtable Junius who made 
ministers tremble and shook the throne, 
was, (who would have thought it?) no 
less a personage, than the identical 


Dicky Gossip, or our old friend of. 


feetious memory, Suerr the Comedian! 
By way of speciinen we shall extract a 
singular anecdote of two very extraordi- 
nary characters, one of whom is nearly 
connected with the history of Junius. 


“Mr. Took told us that the Sauue Savua- 
ser@ of the literary world, the laté professor 
son had used to be a frequent visitor at 
Wimbledon. “* But for some few years last 


past,” said he, ‘‘ I have had no intercourse 
with him, The last visit he paid me was a 
most extraordinary one. It was a dinner 
party ; and, surrounded by my friends, I sat 
at the head of the table. Porson was amongst 
the number; and was, as usual, very chaity, 
pleasant, and good-humoured, until a certain 
period of the evening,when he committed the 
most abominable outrage that hospitality 
ever felt. He had shewn no soreness or 
displeasure whatever at the topics in conver- 
sation; when, impelled by. some motive f 
could never explain, he on a sudden rose 
from his seat, and holding his glass in his 
hand, addressed me in these words,— I will 
give you, Sir, ina bumper toast, the health 
of the most detestable character im the whole 
world—John Horne Tooke!” At this time 
he was flushed with wine, though his senses 
were by no means overset by it. My friends, 
and myself expostulated with him on the 
indecency otf his behaviour with all possible 
good temper and complacency. But in vain. 
He pursued a strain of the most vulgar 
abuse and invective against my principles 
and conduct in political life. 1 teazed him 
alittle by my rapier in reply,—but kept 
myself quite cool in temper, and steadily om 
my guard. He still went on adding gross- 
ness to grossness, and scurrility to scur- 
rility. I then went round tothe chair in 
which he was sitting, and desired him to feel 
the musclesof myright arm. He felt them. 
I then drew up my leg, and desired him to 
feel and discover if he could, whether that 
had any muscular energy. He did so. “ Now, 
Sir, “ said I,”’ you find that I can both strike 
and kick ; and if you dont hold your tongue, 
I will first knock you down, and. afterwards 
kick you out of my house.’ This menace 
silenced him; but he still kept his seat, drank 
a great deal more wine, became very drunk, 
and was finally packed up late at night ina 
post chaise, and driven home to his lodgings 
in town.—From that time to this I have 
never seen him.” 
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Fuci, or coloured figures and descriptions 
of the Plants referred to by Botanists to the 
Genus Fucus. By Dawson Turner, esq. 
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learning be ever upon their guard! We have 
noticed the matter of controversy between the pro 


angry pamphlet shakes the opinion we at first 
tained respecting the impropriety of his hol : 
chair in*an academical institution, founded — 
theological principles, to which, by his own #ck? 
ledgment, he is an adversary. Yet he still 

in maintaining the consistency of such 4 measert, 
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and the Origin of Tubercles and Tumours 
in different Textures of the Body. ByJ. 
Baron, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

Cases, with Observations, on the Wry 
Neck. By John Kirby, A.B. 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on the Condition of the 
Middle and Lower Classes in the North of 
Ireland, as it tends to promote the diffusion 
of Contagious Fever. By F. Rogan, M.D. 


Svo. 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. es 
A Defence of the Church and Univers 
ties of England against such injurious a- 
vocates as Professor Monk and the Quat- 
terly Review for January, 1819. By Si 
James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
President of the Linnzan Society. *: 
pp- 107. 
From such defenders as the president may the 


church of England and her two great nurseries 0 
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to say, he has travelled as far back as 
wat of Heary the Eighth for a precedent, 
- ~ was appointed to the Greek profes- 
— But whatever might have been the pri- 
aap of Erasmus, either then or after. 
por he was too prudent a man to make a public 
7 jaration of them ; and that he did not manifest 
“ thing like dissent while in England is plain 
° h from his intimacy with Archbishop Warham 
weisir Thomas More, veither of whom would have 


patrouised him had he been suspected of Lutheran. 


a. president of the Linnzwan Society avows 
imself a nonconformist, aud that too upon the 
broadest principle of latitudinarianism, as a Uni- 
arian; how, therefore, could he aspire to a chair 
in a university, which, in the last century, not only 
deprived Whiston of his mathematical professor- 
ship for holding the tenets of Arius, but even ex- 
ied him From its body as a member? This is a 
case in point, and we can se@ no difference ut all, 
except that, of the two, Whiston’s was the hardest, 
pecauseArianism isless obnoxious than Socinianism; 
sdat the very time that he was expelled the uni- 
versity, Clarke, whose opinions were the same, re- 
tained hoth his rank there and his preferment in 
the church. Now Whiston was no dissenter, ex- 
cept in a doctrinal sentiment, and he had already 
more than once subscribed the articles; yet, as an 
Arian, he was not deemed a proper person to read 
lectures in a university founded on orthodex prin- 
ciples. Sir James thinks ali this is of minor im- 
portance, and that theological truth is of less con- 
sideration than the interests of a favourite study. 
It is nateral enough for him to have such a pre- 
dilection, but the heads of the university have 
other duties to fuifil, the obligation of which ad- 
nits ofno dispensation. We are sorry to say, that 
the spirit in which the president continues to write, 
issuch as to furnish an additional apology, if one 
were wanting, for the treatment of which he com. 
plains; for certainly he who deals in the most 
abusive epithets aud sarcastic sneers, in speaking 
of bis ‘nts, thereby furnishes them with a 
plea of tion in having prevented him from 

eercising his oratorical powers in the university. 
As arelief from this unpleasant dispute we ex- 
met with pleasure the following application of 
totunical science to the elucidation of the scripture 
“Our Saviour says to his disciples, Matth. chap. 
vi ver. 28 Consider the lilies of the field how 
aT. This is commonly supposed to apply 
to the white lily or the tulip, neither of 


“— iswild in Palestine. It is natural to pre-_. 


same the Divine Teacher, according to his usual 
Suton), called the attention of his hearers to some 
“jectathand; and as the fields of the Levant are 
werrua With the amaryllis lutea, whose golden 
'Sowers, in autumn, afford one of the 

want and gorgeous objects in nature, the 
f ‘Solomon in all his glory, not being 

one of these,’ is peculiarly appropriate. 
der ‘the feeling with which this was ex- 
ts the highest honour ever done to the 
ts; and if my botanical conjecture be 
fa 8 chronological fact respecting the 
your when the sermon on the mount 


tof Lieutenant-General Thornton 
abuse of Commons, on Thursday the 
“ #83, 1818, on his motion to repeal 
ho inst the Belief of Tran- 
a 5 @nd asserting the Worship 
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With Authorities and Illustrations, Deduc; 
tion and Conclusion. 8vo. pp. 262. 


We cannot but give the gallant general credit for 
his motives in bringing forward this proposition ia 
the House of Commons, and we perfectly agree 
with him that the charge of idolatry brought against 
the church of Rome is rash and unwarranted. 
Had his metion been made thirty years ago, we 
are of opinion that it might easily have been car- 
ried, and that no objection could have been made 
to it. But times are so wonderfully altered, that 
we are under the necessity of retaining what we 
do not altogether approve, lest the removal should 
prove a breach for the introduction of measures 
destructive to the constitution. Were the declara- 
tions in question, for instance, taken away, the 
admission of Roman Catholics to seats in both 
houses would very naturally follow—than which, 
regard being had to the security of the Protestant 
ascendancy in Ireland, we scarcely know any thing 
more dangerous. The declaration against transub- 
Stantiation is strictly a vest to which no Protestant 
whatever can conscientiously object; and if exclu- 
sion be at all expedient, then tests are indispensi- 
ble. The exclusion of Papists was considered, 
by our Protestant ancestors, as necessary to thé 
safety of the church and state, and, so thinking, 
they were compelled to adopt the surest test they 
could find to prevent the vbjects of their appre- 
hensicn from intruding into power. The declara- 
tions against transubstantiation and the idolatry 
of the church of Rome were chosen for this pur- 
pose; because it was certain that no member of 
that communion Would subscribe either of them. 
Tt were to be wished that our forefathers had con- 
fined themselves to one only, but, as it is, we see 
no motive for a repeal, unless the Iegislature shall 
think proper to take away tests of every descrip- 
ticn. ‘The general, in his speech, has committed a 
palpable mistake, in saying that “ James the Se- 
cond did not change from the Protestant to the Ro- 
mauCatholic religion until the year 1669,” when the 
fact is notorious, that both he and his brother were 
reconciled, as it is called, to the church of Rome 
during their exile abroad, though Charles acted 
with more caution in concealing his conversion till 
his death. 


A concise History of Tithes, with an In- 
quiry how far a forced Maintenance for the 
Ministers of Religion, is warranted by the 
Examples and Precepts of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles. 8vo. Is, 

A Vindication of the Enquiry into Cha- 
ritable Abuses, with an Exposure of the 
Misrepresentations of the Quarterly Review. 
8vo. 4s. 

Philosophy of Domestic Economy, as 
exemplified in the Mode of Warming, Ven- 
tilating, Washing, Drying, and Cooking. 
By C. Sylvester. 4to. Ll. 11s. 6d. 

A General Index to the New Series of the 
Monthly Review, vol. 1 to 81. 2 vols. Sve. 
21, 12s. 6d. 

Donovan’s Natural History of Birds. 
Vol. 10. Royal 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Memoir and Notice explanatory of a 
Chart of Madagascar and the North Eastern 
Archipelago of Mauritius. By L. Geoffry. 
4to. 18s. 

Letters from Dr. James Gregory of Edin- 


burgh, with Replies by the Rev. Alexander 


Crombie, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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The Entomologist’s useful Compendium. 
By Geo. Samouelle. Crown 8vo. Il. Is. 

Memoirs of the Embassy of the Marshal 
de Bassompierre to the Court of England in 
1626, with Notes. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

A. Practical Treatise.on the Making and 
Upholding of Public Roads. By J. Patter- 
son. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Exposition of some of the Transac- 
tions which have taken place at St. Helena 
since Sir Hudson Lowe became Governor 
of that Island. By Barry O’Meara, esq. 
8vo. 8s. 

The Picture of the Palais Royal; de- 
scribing its Spectacles, Gaming-houses, 
Coffee-houses, Restaurateurs, ‘Tabagies, 
Reading - rooms, Milliners’- shops, Game- 
sters, Sharpers, Mouchards, Artistes, Epi- 
cures, Courtezans, Fillies, and other remark- 
able vobjects, in that High Change of the 
Fashionable Dissipation and Vice of Paris. 
With Characteristic Sketches and Anecdotes 
of its frequenters and Inhabitants. 18mo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

Sixty curious. and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes respecting Extraordinary 
Characters ; illustrative of the tendency of 
Credulity and Fanaticism ; exemplifying the 
imperfections of Circumstantial Evidence ; 
and recording singular instances of volun- 
tary human suffering; and interesting oc- 
currences. By John Cecil,esq. Foolscap 
Svo. 6s. boards. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Elements of Natural Philosophy : il- 
lustrated throughout by Experiments, which 
may be performed without regular appa- 
ratus. By James Mitchell, M.A. 12mo. 
pp. 362. 


This volume is deserving of strong recommenda. 
tion for goodness of design, and ingenuity of execu- 
tion. Every elementary book that has hitherto 
fallen in our way, even when we were ourselves 
engaged in the labour of instruction, is so incum- 
bered with references to plates and machinery— 
the former ill-constructed, and the latter either ill 
explained or totally unattainable, that it is no 
wonder young students have the most confused 
notions of even ordinary phenomena. 

In the present compendium, the principles of 
natural philosophy are illustrated by familiar ex- 
periments, which any persen has it in his power 
easily to perform, or may see every dey in com- 
mon use, without being at the trouble of attending 
a cumbrous course of lectures, from which more 
amusement is gained than knowledge acquired. 
The language is flowing and perspicuous, freed 
from unnecessary technology ; and perfec'ly adapted 
to a didactic work, the object of which is to render 
abstruse subjects simple to the plaiuest understand- 
ing. To young persons, of both sexes the book must 
be a most valuable present; and all teachers who 
undertake the pleasing office of making their pupi!s 
acquainted with the laws which govern the uni- 
verse, will find their task greatly relieved, and 
their object facilitated: by the use of this excellent 
guide, 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. | 
- Evington ; a Novel, by Mrs. Bathony. 
3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. w 
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The Sisters of St. Gothard, a 
Elizabeth Cullen Brown. 
10s. 6d. : 

Augustus and Adelina ; or, the Mon; 
St. Barnadine: a Romance. By Miss ¢ 
D. Haynes. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. ’ 

The Black Robber ; a Romance, 8 vol 
12mo 16s. 6d. . 

The Esquimaux. By Emily Clark, 3, 
12mo. 18s. 

Old Tapestry ; a Tale of Real Life. oy 
12mo. 12s. | 

The Veteran, or Matrimonial Felicitie 
3 vols. 1). Is. . 

Emmeline, with other Pieces, 
late Mrs. Brunton. Cr. 8vo. 10s, 6d 


POETRY. 


The Wrongs of Man, a Satire; yi, 
Notes. By Howard Fish. 8vo. pp. 40, 

Of the author of this piece it may be said that he 
is an odd Fish, or a Fish out of his clement; ayg 
if his performance had been intituled “ The Wrongs 
of Poetry,” no reader would have called it a mis. 
nomer, or questioned its pretensions as a specimen 
of frantic nonsense. The satirist is io a mox 
furious rage against the present state of society, 
which, according to the view he has taken of it, 
is reduced to a mass of corruption and slavery, 
The morbid condition of the man’s mind brings t 
our recollection a certain lunatic, who consoled 
himself with telling every body with whom he 
conversed, that the whole world was mad—except 
himself ! 


The Aubid, an Eastern Tale. By Jame 
Atkinson, esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The Dessert, a Poem ; to which is added, 
The Tea. By the Author of The Banquet 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

More Broad Grins, or Mirth versus Me 
lancholy. Foolscap, 4s. 6d. 

The Counterfeit Saints, or Female Fam- 
ticism, in Two Cantos; with other Poem. 
By C. Swan. Roy. 12mo. 8s. 

London, or the Triumph of Quackery, 4 
Satirical Poem. 8vo. 3s. 

Tales and Historic Scenes in Verse. By 
T. Hemans. Foolscap,9s.6d. 

Verses from Glenarvon ; to which ts pit 
fixed the original Introduction. !%m. 
5s. 6d. 

The Vestriad, a Poem. By Hans Bus, 
esq. Author of The Banquet, The Desser', 
&c.&c. 8vo. 12s. 

» The New Tory Guide. 8vo. 4s. 

London ; a Satire, in imitation of Juvett! 
12mo. Is. 

The Ocean Cavern: a Tale of the Tong 
Isles. In Three Cantos. Octavo, 4s. 

The Age of Intellect ; or, Clerical Shor 
folk and Wonderful Lay-folk. A — 
Poetical Epistles between Bob Blaze, 
Town, and Jack Jingle, in the po a 
Dedicated to the Fair Circassian. wine 
Introduction and Notes, Critical, oe 
Satirical, Physiological, Physical, er 
logical,. and Astrological. By ere 
Moore, Physician, author of the cele is 
work, entitled.“ Vox Stellarum ; oF 

_ Almanack,”. Foolcap 8vo. 6:- bds. 
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le, by pmigration’: a Poem, in Imitation of the 


“4-Gatire of Juvenal. S8yo. Is. 6d. 
™ vara aTale. 8vo. 4s.6d. 
lonk of The Exhibition : a Poem. By a Painter. 
Liss (. bro. 3s. 

poLITICS AND POLITICAL BCONOMY. 
8 vols | Principles and Practices of pretended 
k. 3y Reformers, in Church and State. By A. 
— Kennedy, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

re . Facts and Observations respecting Cana- 

wile: and the United States of America: 
licite sflording a comparative view of the induce- 


ments to Emigration, in those Countries. 
By th: By Charles F. Grice. 8vo. 7s. 
a Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurped 
ights. By George Ensor. 7s. 
A Remonstrance, addressed to the Author 


swith of Two Letters to the Right Honourable 
» 40. Robert Peel, on the condition of the Poor. 
d that he 8vo. 2s. 6d. , 

ent; aud Hardcastle’s Letters, on the Bank Re- 
© Wrongs ariction. 8vo: 6s. 

it a mis. Observations on the Poor Laws. By 
specimen James Macphail. 8vo. 2s. 

Resheas Replyto Lord Erskine. By an Elector 
ayer of inster, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


en of it, 


athe A Letter to the People of England, on 
re the subject of Constitutional Reform. By 
consoled Gracelius. Svo. Is. 6d. 
whom be ‘ Phoughts.on ‘the Funding and Paper 
d—except System, and especially the Bank Restriction 
aid Resumption of Cash Payments, as con- 
'y James nected with the National Distress: with Re- 
marks on the Observations of Mr. Preston, 
is added, ad Sir-John Sinclair. ~ Addressed to the 
Banquet ne ae By N. J. Denison, Esq. 
. 38, 6d. 
rsus Me- The Oppressed Labourers, the means of 
their Relief, ay well as the Reduction of 
ale Fand- their’ Number, and of the Poor Rates. 
r Poems. tro. is! 6d. ? 
Statistical Annals, embracing Views of 
ickery, 4 the Population, Commerce, Navigation, 
Fisheries, Public Funds, Post Office’ Estab- 
nse. By lishment; Revenues, Mint, Military and 
Establishments, &c.: and of Ame- 
By Adam Seybert, M.D. 4to. 
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ans Bust, tholic Petition. 8vo. 1s. 
e Dessert mEssayon Money. By C. R. Prinsep. 


eechof'the Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
Catholic Petition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ive Statement of the Effects 
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he Tong? inuance and Removal of the 
, 4s. . om Cash Payments are calcu- 
cal ror" Produce. By R. Torrens. 8vo. 3s. 

Sens ep ate Practicability of the Resumption 
ae ~ ash Payments Sir W. Congreve. 
Wi el Ses thiRoLoay. al View of 
, = al Essays; or a Spiritual View o 
; aa ‘Lanean aod Maritim Affairs. By the 
celeb hee ~ ‘ , *: wily &c. &c. 12mo, 
anol iN pious atid ingenious Fiavel ‘published a very 
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“ Navigation Spiritualized,” to which the present 
volume would form an appropriate companion. 
The followiag table of contents wil] convey a ge- 
neval idea of the variety of subjects brought under 
consideration ; and we can safely say, that they are 
all treated in a manner calculated to make a pro- 
per impressiou upon the minds of sea-faring pei- 
sons :—“ The new launched Ship—The little Boat 
—The Flcet sailing out of Port—The Press-Gang— 
The Convoy at Sea—The good Commodore--The 
River Stream—Navigating the Ship—Takiog advan- 
tage of Wind and ‘Tide—The fair weather and 
fresh water Sailors—The Prodigal Son—Tie Smug- 
gler—The Shipwrecked Mariner—The Storm—The 
Middle *Wateh—Thé Anchor—The Voyage well 
eaded—The unexpected happy Meeting — Man’s 
Spiritual Insensibility—The Christian Soldier—Re- 
flections on the Battle of Trafalgar—The Barba- 
risms of War.” 


The Due Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
A Sermon preached at the Monthly Lectere 
of the Pimlico, Chelsea, and Brompton As- 
sociation ; delivered at Buckingham Chapel, 
Pimlico, on Tuesday Evening, March 9, 
1819. By R. H. Shepherd, Minister of 
Ranelagh Chapel, Sloane Square, Chelsea, 
Svo. pp.32.° > 


>. 


This is a good practical discourse upon an im- 
portcnt duty, the obligation of which cannot be 
too strongly and frequently inculcated in this age, 
when the pride of liberty carries all ranks of per- 
sons to scepticism and licentiousness. The lec- 
ture merits general circulation on many accounts, 
and, among the rest, for the following considera- 
tion: “ Whatever profits may accrue from the 
dispersion of it, will be devoted to aid the sub- 
scriptions recently raised for. cloathing a few of 
the children educated in the Ranelagh schools.” 


An Historieal and Critical Enquiry into 
the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with Remarks on Mr. Bellamy’s New Trans- 
lation. By John William Whittaker, M.A. 
Svo. 9s. 

Christian Missions, an enlightened species 
of Charity. By the Reverend J. €. Wilks. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Scripture Costume. By R. Satchwell. 
Imperial 4to. 5]. 5s. 

_. The Foreknowledge of God suggested by 
passages in Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commen- 
tary on the New Testament. By Gill Tim- 
mins. 2s. 6d. 

' "Theological Lectures. By the late Rev. 
B. Wheeler, D.D. Vol. 1. 8vo. 12s. _ 

The National Schools a National Blessing. 
By D. Wilson. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Lectares on the Book of Jonah, designed 
chiefly for the use of Seamen: to which 
are added, Two Discourses to Seamen, with 
some Prayérs and Hymns, to be used at sea. 
By George Young. 8vo. 5s. 

New Translation of the Holy Bible, con- 
taining the Old and New Testaments. 
Part 2. 4to. 16s. iN 

Various Views of Death, for Illustrating 
the Wisdom and Benevolence of the Divine 
Administration. By the Reverend “homas 
Watson. 8vo. 6s. | 

‘Propaganda, being an Abstract of the 
Designs and Proceedings ef the. -incor- 

Vaz, XI. 3M 
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porated Society for promoting the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. By a Member of the 
Society. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Christian Morality Indispensable. By the 
Rev. Thomas Scott. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons, preached at St. John’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh, by D. Sandford, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

The Revival of Popery. By William 
Blair, Esq. M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Bampton Lecturer Reproved. By 
Thomas Belsham, 8vo. 6s. 

Blood not Required, or the Clergyman’s 
Private Appeal to the Understanding of his 
Hearers. By E. T. Vaughan, 8vo. 7s. 

Elementary Discourses. By John Bur- 
der, A.M. 12mo. 4s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the Ancient Town and 
Borough of Uxbridge, coptaining Copies of 
interesting Public Documents, and a parti- 
cular Account of all Charitable Donations, 
left for the Benefit of the Poor: with Plates, 
and an Appendix. By George Redford, 
A.M. and Thomas Hurry Riches, 8vo. 
pp. 328. 


This is a well executed parochial history, com- 
piled with diligence, and arranged in a very per- 
Spicuous manner. Books of this description are 
deserving of general encouragement, as, from the 
minuteness and accuracy of the information which 
they convey, we may expect in time a more com- 
plete and exact Britannia than any that has get 


Fine Arts. 
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appeared, not even excepting the ponderoys, di 
tion of Camden by Gough, or the tii) men me 
luminous work of the Lysons’, The poo} is . 
ceedingly well printed, and ornamented with see 
neat engravings, some of which, however, are a 
large for the size of the volume. 


A Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland, including the Isle of Man. By J 
Maccullock, M.D. 2 Volumes, 8vo. with; 
quarto Atlas. 

A Statistical, Historical, and Political De. 
scription of the Colony of New Soy 
Wales. By W. C. Wentworth, Esq. 8vo, |95, 

The Provincial Antiquities, and Picty. 
resque Scenery of Scotland, with Descrip. 
tions by Walter Scott. No. 1, Royal 4to, i¢s 

The Cambridge University Calendar, {or 
the Year 1819. Foolscap, 5s. 6d. 

Picturesque Views of the Antiquities of 
Pola. By Thomas Allason. Royal folio, 


$l. 10s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Journal of a Soldier of the 7st, a 
Glasgow Regiment, Highland Light I. 
fantry, from 1806 to 1815. 12mo. is. 

Proceedings in Paraga, and the Ionia 
Islands, with a Series of Correspondence, 
and other Justificatory Documents. &yo. 7s, 

Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, and 
of the Territories annexed to this Dominion 
by the House of Gorkha. By F. Hami- 
ton. 4to. 2]. 2s. 


EK EA TTT 
FINE ARTS. 


THE exhibition at the Royal Acade- 
my, Somerset House, was opened to the 
public, on the first Monday in May ; and 
as it contains 1248 various works of art, 
we are not surprised to find different de- 
grees of merit, and many performances 
of a very high elass, contrasted with me- 
diocrity. The intention of keeping the 
exhibition open to the end of July, af- 
fords us an opportunity of hereafter de- 
voting a portion of our pages to it, and 
of prefacing our detailed remarks on par- 
ticular excellence, with a brief enume- 
ration of as many of those who have 
distinguished themselves, as our pre- 
scribed limits will admit. If we cannot 
do all we wish, we will at least do all that 
wecan. Of the Academicians, Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, Thompson, Bird, the two 
Smirkes, and Dawe are not exhibitors : 
and the classical pencil ef Fuseli, whose 
subject from Dante, in the last exhibi- 
tion, was deservedly ranked amongst his 
best productions, has contributed nothing 
this year. 
been another loss. Viewed, however, as 
a whole, the display, although deprived 
of so many able supporters, affords an 
honorable proof of British genius and in- 
dustry. In our adverting to names, we 
shall not, like formal masters of ceremo- 


The death of Harlowe has. 


ny, imply rank or demerit by priority of 
introduction ; and we mention this, to 
prevent mistakes on a point of much 
false professional delicacy. As there are 
not many patrons of historical painting, 
there are not many candidates; and in 
this department, Hilton, Stotharil, 
Northcote, Howard, West, Cook, All 
ston, Sharpe, Drummond, Westall, Siv- 
gleton, Worthington, Cooper, R. 1. 
‘Bone, H. P. Bone, Dighton, Dubos, 
Sass, Fogg, and Briggs, have exhibited: 
in familiar life, Wilkie, Leslie, Clin 
Rippingille, Mulready, W. Allan, Carst, 
cal Kidd. . We shall advert to ther 
rincipal pictures hereafter. Sir Wa. 
eke and Owen have sent in some¢ 
their best portraits. Phillips, Shee, and 
Jackson, have surpassed their former ¢ 
cellence and obtained much honor. 43 
Ward has also one of the mellowest por 
traits, which we have seen from his hant; 
and Raeburn appears to much advantag™ 
We are concerned to see that we , 
G.Hayter, Halls, Joseph, and Brows * 
we presume, through the dearth ¢ hve 
ployment in historical painting; 
turned their. pencils out of their prope 
line, to portraits. Oliver, Geddes, o- 
Carpenter, Cregan,, Kirkby, ag 
Lonsdale and Pickersgill, susta” 
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+ in the same department. Tur- 
OF hen of Richmond Hill is a noble 
. ndication of his talent for local nature, 
an with a little sweetening, would be 
ai certainly one of his finest prospects; 
sis entrance into the Meuse has fine 
parts and is grandly conceived, but indi- 

and deficient in effect, as a whole. 
We reserve some remarks on these and 
the following landscapes. Calcott’s view 
of Rotterdam is a picture of great bril- 
‘ancy; and, notwithstanding a slight 
tendency to monotony, is full of attrac- 
ion and one of his capital performances. 
Hofland has six landscapes of superior 
merit; his view near Ullswater, is painted 
with taste and spirit, and has much ro- 
mantic beauty. Constable's view on the 
Stoure, is painted with great breadth and 
truth of nature : the tone and feeling in 
this pi are excellent. Chalon’s view 
of Hastings is a fine conception ; and, al- 
though somewhat harsh in parts, pos- 
sesses great science and force of colour- 
ing. P. Nasmyth has a landscape paint- 
ed with great vigour and delicacy, and 
Vincent, a landscape with sheep, of much 
merit. John Glover has five landscapes, 
fnished in his usual taste, and of his best 
wleetion. In richness of fancy, power 
ofexecution, and vigor of effect, Sir G. 
Beaumont’s composition possesses great 
merit, It isthe very best :dea/ landscape 
in the whole exhibition. This gentle- 
man’s skill and devotion, as an amateur, 
do honor to his taste and to the arts, for 
whose advancement he is so laudably so- 
liitows. Mrs. C. Long has a very lively 
“view Of the Boulevards of Paris :” the 
roe and practical spirit of this 
pictiré, make us, almost, regret that for- 
tune has lifted this lady above the con- 
tant study of the art, as a profession, 
‘her talents are so well calculated to 


‘we must observe, in reference 
thé early part of the preceding obser- 


‘we no more mean to imply 
quality of powers by enumerating 
imes of Artists together, who prac- 
a the same department, than the 
infer an equality of 
"4 Mali the paintings, which hang on 

"e same wall in the Exhibition ton. 
70n has nothing in this exhibition, 
athe any thing’in the exhibition of 
unters in oil and water-colours, in 
“Sardens, this year. A munifi- 
Patton of the British school pro- 
© give this artist a commission for 
writal picture, in April or May 
saat 3 le gave Hilton a commis- 
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that distinguished patron will, now, with 
his accustomed liberality, give him a 
commission, and that Haydon will exe- 
cute it in the ensuing season, so as to ren- 
der it an honour to himself, and the 
splendid gallery in Hill-street. He would, 
there have a noble opportunity of vieing 
with his ablest contemporaries. It is 
only in his painting-room, and with his 
pencil in his hand, that he can obtain the 
reputation of a painter; and we shall, as 
a public duty, be happy to do impartial 
Justice to his powers on canvas, and to 
those of every other artist, as far as our 
limits admit of our endeavour. 

There are some good miniatures ; a num- 
ber of excellent architectural designs, and 
many capital pieces of sculpture: in this 
latter room, Chantrey, Bailly, Kendrick 
and Flaxman, in particular, have some 
admirable specimens. But, on these, we 
must defer our observations, to commence 
our detailed remarks, 

No. 19. “ The battle of Marston 
Moor, near York, fought in the year 
1644, representing the leaders in both 
armies taken from authentic family por- 
traits, and the best recorded accounts of 
that disastrous conflict,” by Mr. Abraham 
Cooper, associate of the Royal Academy. 
Upon a rising ground in the centre, 
two adversaries are engaged in a strug- 

le for the Republican standard. The 

earer grasps it in the middle and holds 
it, with his hand raised above his head ; 
and below, it is seized by his assailant, 
while they each encounter sword in hand. 
Close to this a leader bears the Royal 
standard, and is discharging his pistol at 
an enemy. Round these two principal 
incidents, the battle rages with vehement 
fury, and the various actions and atti- 
tudes of attack and defence, of men and 
horses closely engaged, striking, wound- 
ing, killing, and tumbling to the earth,are 
painted with surprising truth and energy. 


Amidst a number of these incidents, the © 


cutting down of the trooper in blue, and 
the man falling headlong backwards from 
his rearing horse, are admirably design- 
ed. A general is seen, on a white horse, 
in a hollow way, near the left fore-ground, 
leading on his troops and pointing to the 
Royal standard. Cromwell appears, 
mounted on a black horse, on the same 
side, near the artillery, directing the bat- 
tle. Another general to the right of the 
Royal standard, with his arm extended; 
pointsto some important circumstance, 
and beyond him the route and confusion 
of battle prevail, and clouds of smoke are 
driven along the horizon. We regret 


that our restricted linaits compel us to ne- 
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ticeyonly a few of the beauties of this 
masterly composition ; but we may briefly 
observe, that the horseman lancing his 
fallen enemy, on the right foreground, 
the dead body lying in the centre, and 
the trooper fallen from his horse on his 
back, and defending himself with his 
clubbed pistol against his stooping assail- 
ant, are finely imagined and as suet 
painted. Every figure that is engaged, 
is expressed with as. much reality as if 
the artist trad spent his life in battles, and 
had set his fortune on the issue of the en- 
gagement. The masses of white and 
silvery gray, produced by some of the 
horses inthe centre, have a very bril- 
liant effect, supported by the transparent 
reddish browns of the other chargers. We 
observed in our brief notices of this Ar- 
tist’s pictures in the British Gallery, last 
February, that there was a want of cool, 
aerial tints, and too much. of a yellow, 
earthy hue, in his skies. This defect is 
visible in No. 22, “The Turnpike Gate,” 
which hangs beside this battle, and was 
painted some time ago. But Mr. Coo- 
per has confirmed the truth of our sug- 
gestion, and, with commendable good 
sense, corrected the monotony to which 
we adverted. The sky in Marston Moor, 
is of a mellow blue-ish tone, which ope- 
rates as a ground in giving a sparkling 
richness to the warm colours of .the fi- 
gures. The penciling is sharp and 
spirited, but of remarkable sweetness; 
and the execution is, altogether, nearer 
to the delicate lustre and beauty, which 
are so much admired in the works of 
Wouvermans, than any. thing which we 
remember to have seen for a long period. 
To counteract a prevailing defect in the 
works of others, we lay a particular 
stress.on the fact that there is in this pic- 
ture, no false bravura of hand, no trick 
of slurring over forms and omitting es- 
sential details to impose a deceitful show 
of breadth and spirit upon the ignorant. 
Although the invention and execution 
breathe a tone of fire, an attention to es- 
sential details is a prominent excellence 
in this fine performance. 

Mr. Cooper has,seven other pictures 
of merit in his exhibition, which do cre- 
dit to his talents and industry. 

309.. “ Jacob’s Dream,” by Washing- 
ton Allston,A.R.A. This artist, consider- 
ing the /adder mentioned.in the text in 
# figurative view, hes taken a licence 
much in favour of this composition, and 
aubstituted three successive and immense 
flights of broad steps in its place. This 
ascent from earth to heaven occupies 
the. centre, and its terminations, on each 
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side, are. concealed by clouds. Jacob 
° , VACOD jg 
represented in the middle of the ¢,.,, 
ground, at the foot of the steps Perse. 
on his back, with his head resting on 
stone. His position is nearly hoclanes : 
but with a very delicate foreshortenie 
of his whole figure. An angel stands 
his head ; two. more very beautiful a 
stand on the lowest step close to him, 
and three on the foreground near };, 
feet. These angels are not infantine 
cherubic forms, but of youthful stature 
and celestial grace ; and their attitudes 
and gestures shew that their attention 
is fixed upon Jacob. The top of the firg 
flight of steps is a vast plane, on which 
heevenly host is seen in the form of , 
crescent. The most distant figures are 
in the concavity of this bow, and thos 
which stand near its points rise jy 
height, and are painted ia stronger hues, 
In the centre of the front of this plane 
the Holy Spirit rises gracefully, with 
wings extended and hands crossed on the 
breast. This part of the composition js 
painted in golden aerial hues, and con: 
nected with that which is on the fore. 
round below, by two angels, half-way 
up the flight of steps: one, on the left 
side, is ascending, and seen in a back 
view, just above the three angels near 
Jacob's feet; the other is descending, 
and near the angel, who stands at Jacob's 
head. 

Above the first flight of steps, behind 
the celestial host, a second flight rises to 
an immense height, on which another 
crescent of angels, clothed in the bright- 
ness of eternal day, is scarcely disceri- 
ible: Behind this radiant choir the 
ascent continues, with forms angelic, ti 
minished and melting into light. Ths 
flight rises to. the throne of the Om: 
potent, whose presence is veiled by 1 
effable glory, at an immeasurable height 
above. The flood of divine illumination 
is contrasted by. the deep shadows @ 
the foreground below, where the black 
ness of night overspreads the earth 
This impervious darkness rises, i drei! 
masses, on each-side and round tle top 
of the picture, so as to concentre the 
visionary lustre within, and give a0 idea 
of inconceivable distance from the spot 
on which Jacob sleeps, to the highest 
region of the heavens. fs 

The delieacy of the execution, 1 s008 
of the details, betrays an anwiety, whnct 
in a perceptible degree, takes away ' 
firmness ; and there are a few ineq 
ties in. the heads and forms, althougi 
artist's skill and fine taste, as @ oF 
man, are evideneed by the genet 
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beauty of the naked parts. 
ae is a vsbligalty in Mr. Allston’s 
conception of the subject, which places 
+ amoug the foremost of the first class 
f sacred compositions in our time. 
There are some touches of the finest sen- 
«bility in the disposition of Jacob; and 
the beauty of form and attitudes of the 
twoangels on the lowest step, and of the 
one who is descending near the angel, at 
Jacob's head, may well be termed Raf- 
fyellic, although perfectly original. The 
action and gliding motion of dis- 
embodied beings under a human seem- 
ing, with their unaffected simplicity and 


undefinable grace, give a spiritual cha- 


neter to the messengers of God, with 
which the ascents are peopled: and 
notwithstanding the infinity compre- 
jended in the scene, the whole is, at 
once, imprest upon the eye and mind 
with ' al imposing serenity and celestial 


Mr. Allston, who is a native of Ame- 
rica, was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy last vear. He possesses 
the classical mind of a poet, with the 
skit of a painter and the manners of a 

and is universally beloved by 
his brother artists, a proof that the 
eminent abilities of an 9 when ac- 
companied by amenity and candour, are 
veliianehdasion ss oeehealonal esteem 
in this country. This gentleman was 
notin England to canvass for himself: but 
his merits. canvassed for him! What an 
honour to the electors and elected ! 
ML “Sir Roger de Coverley going 
to Church, accompanied by the Spec- 
tator,and surrounded by his Tenants.” 
(See- Spectator, No. 112); by C. R. 
ledlie, @young artist, who is an Ame- 
neat, and has been, we believe, a pupil of 
MrsWest; This picture is a ae 
m genitis in the class of real life ; 
/ an insight into human na- 
lure, which is more. extraordinary in an 
tof Only two or three and twenty. 
80 much of Addison’s deli- 
and fine sense, that, if the 
had been a painter, this per- 
would have done honour to 
» Sir Roger's face is seen in 
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view, close to the centre. of the fore- 
wound. He is in the path way ad- 
/to the church-door, which is 

Yaimost immediately before him. 
sword; cocked hat, and edging of 
weathers ; the flowing black wig ; 
=isiion and geld face of his scarlet 

€ clocks in his chocolate-colour- 

‘and his ‘rei-heeled shoes, 


his figure} nearly in a back | 
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mark the days of Queen Anne. He is 
patting the curly head of a chubby little 
buy, who stands before him, with his 
prayer-book under one arm and his hat 
under the other, not daring to raise his 
head, although his eye looks timidly up, 
stealing a bashful glance at Sir Roger. 
His coat is a mourning of russet gray, 
with black buttons, the fashion of 1711. 
His younger sister, a rosy little rogue, 
stands close behind him, looking up at 
the good knight, with her finger on her 
lip, as if reminding him that she, too, 
has a claim on his attention. Behind 
them, the widow, their mother, with her 
hat held down before her, is curtseying 
with grave propriety to Sir Roger; and 
her youngest little girl, holding the skirt 
of her gown, looks on, with attention, 
at the reception of her brother. ‘These 
figures are lively transcripts of nature, 
and of a respectable order in life. Be- 
hind the widow, at some little distance, 
under the shade of a huge yew-tree, a 
rustic is advancing with his wife. and 
daughter. On the other side of Sir Roger, 
Addison is in a rich purple coat, cocked 
hat and edging of black feathers, flowing 
wig and red stockings, with a sword by 
his side, in the fashion of the time. He 
holdsthe worthy knight under the right 
arm, and is looking complacently at his 
kind notice of the widow's little family. 
A grey-headed respectable looking far- 
mer, with his hat in his hand, in obeis- 
ance to the knight, and _ holding his 
daughter, a modest, handsome. young 
woman, under the arm, stands near te 
Addison. A clodpole, in a white frocl:, 
is close beside him, holding his hat awk- 
wardly down before him, with one hand 
spread on his head, gaping at the great 
folks, in clownish apprehension, joy and 
wonder. A decayed old woman, in a 
steeple hat and long dark cloak, resting 
on her stick, and two other females more 
behind, extend this 08 of the tenants, 
somewhat in an irregular diagonal line 
towards the beadle, who stands at the 
church door, in his official dress. Beyond 
the old farmer and his daughter a wo- 
man is endeavouring to show her good 
manners, by preventing a little urchin, 
her son, from chasing. a butterfly with 


‘his hat.. In the right corner, beside a 


low tomb, over which a girl and boy are 
saebintcs fat; frowsy, vulgar woman is 
busy, setting a clumsy bouquet in her 


-bosom.* Her face is as red as fire, and 


aweltered with her walk in the heat of 
thé day. The ludicrous points of her 
squat figure are humorously set off by 
the full display of her heavy holiday 
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finery in all its antiquated purity. A 
huge low crowned straw hat, loaded with 
a trimming of flaming orange ribands, a 
capacious stomacher braided with similar 
ornaments, an old brocade gown, richly 
flowered, a broad-flounced apron, deep 
ruffles, black gloves, dark red stockings, 
large flat-heeied shoes, and small metal 
buckles, and a head starched up with an 
air of consequential vanity, furnish out 
this admirable comic character. Her 
son, agreat broad-faced and red-cheeked 
oaf of sixteen, in acarter’s frock, with 
his hat off, stands behind her staring, in 
stupid silence, at Sir Roger and Addison. 
Two women behind him terminate the 
group, and Sir Roger’s mansion and do- 
main are seenin the back ground, on 
this side of the picture. 

The artist has treated this subject 
with great felicity. The figures are 
agreeably disposed, and there is a fine 
vein of dramatic invention in the cha- 
racters. Sir Roger and Addison are 
easy, well-bred gentlemen of Queen 
Anne’s court. The modest respectabi- 
lity of the widow and her children, in 
their class, are as admirably depicted. 
The old farmer and his daughter are, in 
their degree, painted with an unaffected 
simplicity. The fat, red-faced piece of 
rustic pride, in all her clumsy finery, and 
the two staring clowns, form the comic 
spirit of the piece, and have not been ex- 
celled, in their kind, even by Hogarth 
himself. So chaste is the humour of the 
picture, that the great pleasantry of 
these drolls is their absolute truth of na- 
ture. The incident of the boy and but- 
terfly is appropriate; and the beadle 
and remaining figures are subordin- 
ates, which judiciously fill up the piece, 
and set off the more prominent ac- 
tors. The execution is sound, the co- 
louring clear and mellow, the penciling 
free but firm ; the drawing good; the 
expression well defined, and the heads 
marked with spirit and decision. We 
confess we have had some doubts, whe- 
ther the sky and back-ground are suffi- 
ciently low in tone ; bntwhere there is so 
much excellence, we lay little stress on 
our opinion in this particular. 

The president, West, exhibits three 
pictures this year. No. 111. « The Re- 
surrection of our Saviour,” cleverly de- 
igned, and painted with much spirit. 

o. 157. « The Stolen Kiss,” from Gua- 
vini's Pastor Fido. No. 337. “Cesar 
reading the History of Alexander's Ex- 
ploits,” painted in 1771 and retouched 
in 1818: and 345. ““Alexander’s Confi- 
dence in his Physician, Piilip, painted in 
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1770 and retouched in 1818. T) 

. . 1€ Stolen 
Kiss has also been painted a numbe, f 
years, and recently retouched, Thee 
pictures have been so long exhibjteq N 
the President’s gallery, and their matin 
are so well known, that a critica] le 
scription of them here is wholly me. 
cessary. But we confess that we canno; 
help viewing the practice of retouching 
pictures, which have been painted for 
thirty or forty years, without much diff. 
dence and apprehension. The difficulty 
of producing a union between the olj 
and new colours is not to be overcone 
by taste or genius; and their disagree. 
ment is highly injurious to the effect of 
picture. But we respectfully submit 
these opinions to the better judgment of 
the President, as to one, who is perfectly 
competent to decide upon the fitness or 
unfitness of their application. 

27. “‘ Ganymede,” by Wm. Hilton, 
R. A. This artist, although ina deli. 
cate state of health, has painted, besides 
his other studies, within the last sixteen 
or eighteen months, his “ Europa,” and 
“ Mermaid,” for Sir John Fleming Lei. 
cester, bart., and this picture for the pre- 
sent exhibition. We mention these 
proofs of his genius and enthusiastic ap- 
plication to his honour, and to excite a 
generous emulation in others. An artist, 
whose powers are chiefly lodged in his 
eye and hand, may gladly indulge in long 
vacations from his pencil, and even feel 
practice irksome; but to a painter, 
whose chief powers lie in his mind, 
painting is a passionate delight, and heis 
as unhappy, when out of his painting- 
room, and debarred from the use of his 
pencil, asa lover when absent from his 
mistress. We must not be misunder- 
stood here to commend the mere facility 
of producing pictures as, in itself, * 
merit, unless accompanied by well-l- 
gested thought and execution ; the essen 
tial point being to have every part wel 
studied in the design, and nothing neg: 
lected in the finished picture. = 

This subject abounds with difficulties 
sufficient to deter an ordinary mind, and 
we confess, it is one which we would not 
advise another artist to undertake. 48 
an impossible and exploded fable, oa 
deprived of our sympathy; 2nd a 
consists .of a single undraped yout 
whose character comprises the pet on 
of ideal beauty, it demands the ne 
powers of an able draughtsman, and r 
purest symmetry, grace, and cles - 
the human figure. It admits of al 
variations in the design, than almost a 
other historical or fabulous subjects ® 
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these few are lessened by the circum- 

that Michael Angelo, the great 

of form, and Titian, the sove- 
reign of colour, have already pre-occu- 
pied the story. But no man can accom- 
plish great things without attempting 
them. Mr. Hilton draws ably, and under 
al] these appalling disadvantages, he has 
produced a picture of much power, and 
varied the disposition, entirely from those 
of hisillustrious predecessors. 

The eagle is represented, as if still in 
the position in which he seized Gany- 
uede, grasping him on one side by the 
helt of his quiver, and on the other, by 
the quiver itself; and bearing him up- 
yards, with prodigious force, without 
hurt or pressure, in his huge talons. The 
back of the royal bird is wholly turned 
from the eye, and he is seen altogether, 
infront. His head rises to the left cor- 
ner, above, and his bold eye is elevated 
tothe throne of light. His body occu- 
pies the centre, extending downwards 
towards the right corner, and his im- 
mense Wings are diagonally spread across 
the skies. ‘The figure of Ganymede, 
dasping the eagle round the neck, for 
safety, with one hand, and with the other 
raised, in expression of fear and reluc- 
tance, relieves from the broad black plu- 
mit with great force of chiaro-scuro 

colouring, and the deep blueish 
tone of the mountain tops, communicates 
additional spirit to the dark and bright 
masses above. ‘There is a constraint in 
the position of the right hand and arm, 
adan indefinition in the foreshorten- 
ing, With which the eye is dissatisfied, 
and which lessen the idea of beauty in 
the form ; but the body is cleverly drawn, 
outline of the limbs very elegant. 
lesh is of a clear, ruddy hue, har- 
[by the crimson scarf, and the 
m evinces an uncommon mastery 










miicuities to contend against, and if 
he has not in the subject of this picture, 
®inhis admired chef d’euvre, the Eu- 
"0a, subdued all, he has still an oppor- 
9d. 0f retouching, and has done 
ug tc ve his ardent devotion to 
ana maintain his distinguished 
tion in the highest department of 


spnee, makes a commanding dis- 
,#* portraits this year ; he has seven 

sand hal » and one whole 
“pain the exhibition. No. 137, by this 

*Sawhole length of Mr. J. Macnab, 
emeiand dress. This gentleman 
~ With the native ease of a Scottish 


encil.. _Mr. Hilton has had formida- 


chieftain, in a bold, soldierly attitude, as 
firm asa rock. Without a particle of 
pedantry, or ostentation, there is a mas- 
culine purity in the drawing of the 
whole figure, which may well be referred 
to as a standard of excellence. The 
body is seen, in front, the head some- 
what directed to the right. The flesh is 
of a ciear, sound, mellow tone, the cha- 
racter manly, and the expression pleas- 
ing. The plaid, folded across the person 
and falling down on the left side, has a 
good effect. ‘The head is not only finely 
painted, but the dirk handle, the pistols, 
the filibeg, the plaid, red-barred stock- 
ings, and sword, are identified, with great 
truth and spirit. The low horizon, gives 
an effect of superior height to the figure ; 
but the warm light sky, on the left side, 
is not in union with the green and dark 
colours of the plaid, and blueish shadows 
of the mountains. Cool colours in the 
front, and warm hues in the distances, 
are generally deficient in aerial effect; 
and we are obliged, with due deference, 
to protest against this particularity in 
many of the landscape back-grounds of 
this eminent artist. No. 123, (by the 
same painter,) is a portrait of the Duke 
of Leinster, somewhat lower than the 
breast, in a dark purplish coat, witha 
shaded crimson curtain behind. The 
head is turned to the right, in nearly a 
three-quarter view, and firmly drawn; 
the features are marked with great truth 
and spirit, the flesh tints warm and pure, 
and the likeness is excellent. ‘The prin- 
cipal mass of light is broad, and formed 
by the face, breast-linen, and a part of 
the light buff waistcoat; the second 
light, by a bit of pillar and sky, of a 
warm grey tint, broken by some touches 
of blue. , The general effect is bright 
and vigorous. No. 195, (by the same) 
is the portrait of a Lady, a three-quarter 
length, sitting on a sofa, dressed in white 
satin, with a pale yellow shawl, thrown 
over her shoulders, and falling negli- 
gently down, on each side, in front. 
She holds her port-crayon in her right 
haud, and her drawing-book down before 
her, with her left. Her face is a delicate 
oval, seen in a three-quarter view, and 
looking up. The features sparkle with 
mild intelligence, and a charming ex- 
pression of serenity. The lustre of her 
fair complexion, is set off by her dark 
brown hair, which is tastefully disposed. 
The reflections on the neck are deli- 
ciously painted; and the neck, bosom, 
and hands, are drawn with much attrac- 
tive beauty. The accessories are judi- 
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ciously chosen, and the ground is in per- 
fect union with the head. There is a 
combination of fashionable elegance and 
natural grace in this portrait, with a chas- 
tity in the execution and a luminous 
brilliancy in the general effect, which we 
do not often see equalled, and are rarely 
surpassed. 85, (by the same.) is a por- 
trait of Lady Coventry, somewhat lower 
than the breast, dressed in a fawn-co- 
loured boddice, and white sleeves. The 
head is in a three quarter view, directed 
to the right, in an easy graceful turn; 
the dark hair turned up with tasteful 
simplicity. ‘The neck, bosom, and arms, 
as in the preceding portrait, are beauti- 
fully drawn and coloured; the flesh tints 
of a clear, mellow tone, and finely re- 
lieved by the shadowy blue of the sky, 
and landscape; and the character and 
expression are very lovely. No. 174, 
(by the same,) is a three-quarter length 

rtrait of that distinguished ornament 
of the republic of letters, Mr. Roscoe. 
It is a striking resemblance of that pub- 
lic-spirited, and accomplished man, who 
has been, through life, admired for his 
splendid endowments, and beloved for 
his private worth. To have twice paint- 
ed M . Roscoe, that true friend to the 
Fine Arts, and zealous promoter of every 


plan for the good of his country, is a 
piece of good fortune which every artist 
can appreciate. No. 207, (by the same) 
is the portrait of a Lady, finely drawn 
and painted. No. 273, portrait of Lord 
William Fitzgerald; and 284, portrait of 


E. Allfrey, Esq. are by the same artist, 
and equally creditable to his pencil. 
There are, in painting, technical modes 
of producing a rich and harmonious sur- 
Face for the eye, asin ste of producing 
an harmonious versification for the ear, 
which have been invented by men of high 
genius; but which, from their having 
been hacknied by a crowd of imitators, 
and reduced to a sort of eommunicable 
trick, practised as if -from a receipt book, 
have become common-place in painting 
and poetry. Thus, the golden surface of 
Titian’s style, and the melodious versifi- 
cation of Pope, at length became com- 
mon-place, in the servile works of their 
numerous imitators. Avn imitation, even 
when possessed of merit, is an object of 
coldness or distaste. - Most men feel like 
Churchill on this point. 
« J hate ev’n Garrick when at second-hand,” 


The:tone and tints of Reynolds have, 
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also, been so long the deserved object 
applause and study, that, although “ 
fine principles and sense of character 
can never be too much studied, his - : 
manner Of penciling, and harmon > 
surface for the eye, have become teats 
placein many a well-painted imitation 
The manly and unsophisticated truth of 
Shee’s style, has this additional merit 
that it is wholly his own. The Due 
character of his pictures, shews tha he 
has trusted more to his own independent 
view of nature, than to the works of 
others. 


MR, FAWKESS EXHIBITION 
of Drawings, by Turner, and othe 
British artists, has continued open every 
Tuesday since our last, and has bee, 
visited by an immense crowd of rank 
and fashion, of artists and amateur, 
This gentleman’s liberality is proved by 
the fact, that he purchased the whole of 
his collection himself, and _ his fine taste 
is visible in the admirable specimens, 
which it includes. The artists of Eng. 
land owe him their lasting gratitude, for 
his manly effort to maintain the chara 
ter of the British school. 

The Marquis of Stafford has, aly, 
opened his doors, at Cleveland Hous, 
one day in each week, for the display of 
his superb collection of pictures, chiefly 
by the old masters. That nobleman’ 
efforts to diffuse a love for the Fine Arts 
have been constant and efficacious, and 
his zeal for the encouragement of British 
artists proved by his liberal purchases df 

heir paintings, at the British gallery, for 
many years past. , 

That ingenious artist, Mr. Backler’ 
exhibition of the stained Fae: for 
Prince Leopgld’s retreat at Claremont, 
has been for some time open, and an ob 
jeet of much public interest and visite 
tion. As a tribute of respect to the 
memory of our late beloved and lamented 
Princess, it has been inspected by may 

ons of the first distinction, ¢ 
onored with their approbation. We 
hope, shortly, to be able to call the alter 
tion of our readers to his intended gre" 
work, the stained-glass window for st 
James's church, the subject of er F 
to be the transfiguration, from Raflaet 


on a grand scale. 
(To be continued.) 
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ies of siliceous fossil wood was 
by a serjeant of artillery, who accom- 
Captain Sabine, near the top of a 
yl, in Hare island, on the west coast of 
Greenland, in Lat. 70deg. 26min. It had 
of the trunk of a pine tree, about 
inches indiameter. The hill is in the 
a of the island, about four miles from 
the shore, and is considerably more than 
900 feet above the level of the sea, being 
higher than an intermediate hill, the eleva- 
tion of which was ascertained barometri- 
“7 Paris Journal announces, that a French 
traveller now in Egypt, has discovered at 
the distance of nine hours AO ef from 
Red Sea,.an ancient city built in the 
a between the 24th and 25th degree 
of latitude. There are still about &J0 
houses, and among the ruins, temples dedi- 
cated to various divinities. There are eleven 
datues, besides fragments of others. He 
has also discovered the ancient stations, that 
vere appointed on the route through the 
Desert, going from the Red Sea to the 
valley of the Nile. They are at regular 
distances of nine hours between each. This 
route was undoubtedly one of those tra- 
versed by the commerce of India, which 
flourished at the time of the Lagides, and 
under the first emperors. 

Anew Volcanic Island has been raised 
among the Aleutian Islands, not far from 
Unalaschka. This phenomenon appeared 
in the midst ofa storm, attended with flames 
andsmoke. After the sea was calmed, a 
boat was sent from Unalaschka, with twenty 
Russian hunters, who landed on this island, 
Jane Ist, 1814. They found it fuil of 
crevices and precipices. The surface was 
woled to the depth of a few yards, but 
below that depth it was still hot. No water 
vas found on any part of it. The vapours 
nsing from it were not injurious, and the 
talions had begun to take up their resi- 
dence on it. Another visit was paid to it in 
ap 4 height was then diminished. It 
} about two miles_in length; they have 
sven it the name of “soho : 

The scheme to propel the vessel con- 
ittucted according to Lord Cochrane's di- 
rections, by the Erptvation of steam to 
machinery operating under water, has, it is 
understood, totally failed. An experiment 
"as last week made to compress the water 
by means of air tunnels fixed in the paddle- 
Fina it was without effect. ‘This is 
nar in the aitempt to work 

inery under water; anda considerable 
‘ui Of money, besides a year, have been 


of Dry Rot.—Mr. Gavin 
in observations on the preven- 
“rot, concurs with several gentle- 
“80 recently published the résults of 
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their experience, that timber, especiaily for 
ship-building, ought never to be cut till 
after the fali of the leaf. In examining 
masses of oak, says he, dug trom the alluvial 
strata of the country, where it has lain for 
ages, many of them are found fresh and 
sound as the day on which they had been 
thrown irom their respective roots. In this 
case tive timber is unvormly black as ebony, 
and obdurately hard. 14 was led trom cu- 
riosity to examine chemically several of 
these old trunks, and found a far greater 
proportion of iron than could be supposed 
to exist in the natural state of the tree. To 
this iron I attribute the incorruptibility and 
high state of preservation of this antedilu- 
vian timber. {his extraneous iron must 
have been supplied from the ore of the soil 
or chalybeate waters; in this state of solu- 
tion it would penetrate the substance of the 
wood, unite with the astringent principle 
and produce not only the black colour, but 
such a density of texture as almost to resist 
the sharpest instrument. The same means 
will season new timoer and render it proof 
against dry-rot that will cure old ; namely 
the application of iron in a state of solution. 
This can be obtained at a comparatively 
small expence from a solution ef green 
copperas, in which the wood must be 
soaked till it has acquired the colour of new 
ink. This would completely counteract 
every vegetable principle and communicate 
durability and firmness of texture, with this 
additional advantage, that the sulphur of the 
solution, penetrating the substance of the 
plank, would defend it against the ravages 
of insects. 

Means of detecting the Adulteration of 
Flour.—Among the means of adulterating 
flour, great use has lately been made of 
bones, the price of which has accordingly 
advanced within these few years from ten- 
pence a bushel to eighteen-pence, to the 
first purchasers. The collecting of bones 
is in fact pursued as a reguiar trade in the 
Metropolis. The admixture of fine pulve- 
rised clay in the prime necessary of life, is 
a practice unfortunately not unknown in 
many parts of the kingdom. 

The presence of any toreign substances 
in flour and bread may, however, be de- 
tected by common and ordinary processes 
within the reach of every person. Pure 
and unadulterated flour may be known by 
any of these methods :-— 

Ist. Seize a handful briskly, and squeeze 
it halfa minute; it preserves the form of 
the cavity of the hand in one piece, although 
it may be rudely placed on the table. Not 
so that which contains foreign substances, 
it.breaks in pieces more or less ; that mixed 
with whiting being the most adhesive, but 
still dividing aud falling down in a little 
time. Flour mixed.with ground stones, 
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bones, or plaster of Paris, loses its form at 
once, and the more bran there may be in it, 
the sooner it will be flat on the board. 

2nd. Having dijyped the fore-finger and 
thumb partially in sweet-oil, take up a small 
quantity of flour; if it be pure, you may 
freeiy rub the fingers together for any 
length of time; it will not “become sticky, 
and the svibstance will turn nearly black ; 
but if whiting be mixed with the flour, a 
few times rubbing turns it into putty, but its 
colour is thereby very little changed. 

3rd. Drop the juice of a lemon, or good 
vinegar, upon flour; if the flour be pure, 
it remains at rest; if adulterated, an imme- 
diate commotion takes place. This is the 
readiest method for detecting the presence 
of stone-dust and plaster of Paris. 

Lastly, genuine flour will longer keep the 
impression even of the grains of the skin, 
than that which is adulterated, the latter 
very soon throwing up the fine marks. Let 
a person of a moist skin rub flour briskly 
between the palms of both hands; if there 
be whiting among it, he will find resist- 
ance; but with pure flour none. 

Cast-Iron rendered Malleable.—The 
Society for the encouragement of Arts, &c. 
(in France) has for these fourteen years 
past proposed premiums for a process by 
which cast-iron could be rendered malleable, 
and proper to be made into common uten- 
sils, snch as boilers, stew-pans, &c. usually 
made of copper, the use cf which is dan- 
gerous, and often attended with accidents. 
This interesting problem of domestic eco- 
nomy has been solved by Messrs. Baradelle 
and Dedor, and the Society in consequence 
decreed to them, on 23d September last, the 
premium offered for it. 

The Marquis de St. Croix, who is a 
member of the Society, has since turned 
his attention to the application of this disco- 
very; and he has just had experiments 
made in the manufactory of Loulans, upon 
pieces of this iron, which leave no doubt of 
their malleability, and of the advantages 
which result from it. Pots, vessels of dif- 
ferent kinds, nails, keys, spoons, and forks, 
were first rough cast, then submitted to the 
process of malleabilisaton. ‘fhe _ miallea- 
bilised pieces notonly resisted shocks which 
would have fractured the brittle cast iron, 
but were not even broken by falls from the 
height of ten feet and more on the pave- 
ment. Theycould not be broken without 
letting them fall upon stones from the height 
of 20 or 30 feet. These pieces were turned 
and filed with more facility than pewter. 
The broken paris, the grair of which is 
fine and nearly the same as that of stee!, 
were bronzed and perfectly well scldered ; 
the keys answered in the hardest locks as 
wellas the usual iron keys; the nails did 
not rivet well, but entered easily and without 
breaking the hardest woods The vessels 
designed for tinning received ii*very well; 
lastly, the maleabilised cast iron execeds in 
strength by more they ope half the cast iron 
hitherte ip use. 
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Power of the Screw.—The 
yacht, lately under repair in 
dock-yard, was on the 12th inst. raised } me 
her bearings sufficiently high to — ty 
bottom of her keel coppered, by the ayer 
cation of a single pair of screws, und 
direction of Mr. W. Hookey, 88-ist, hee 
builder. The vessel is one of 199 = 
having on board 30 tons of ballast, with 
the stageing, &c. attached. The ve 
operation was performed by eight men, jp 
five minutes ; and Mr. Hookey is decided) 
of opinion, that he could, by the application 
of ten such pair of screws, which are thos 
used in his bencing machine, raise any 
frigate in the service, an ope ration which in 
many cases would be of great public ad. 
vantage. 

Dr. Vert, professor of chemistry at Gratz, 
has discovered in the mine of Nickel, at 
Scaldmig, in Styria, a metal differing trom 
all those hitherto Known. Its principal 
characters are, that it is not a 
except when combined with arsenic; 
oxides are white, as are also the aa re- 
sulting from it. He proposes to give it the 
name of Vestium. 

Tron Boat.—There is now building a 
Glasgow, on a plan of Mr. Creighton’s, a 
vessel of malleable iron, intended as a 
passage boat for the Great Canel Company. 
This boat though composed of iron, wit 
be, it is computed, from four to five tons 
light ‘er than the same dimensions in wood, 
as well as much superior in strength. 

A life boat, principally cork, constructed 
by Mr. Plenty, of Newbury (inventor of the 
cast-iron plough), was sent to Deptford les 
week, by order of the Admiralty, for the 
use of the Northern expediiton. 

Some experiments on the preparation of 
linen and thread from the tlos of neitles, 
have been made lately in Ireland. The 
thread in colour, strength, and fineness, is 
equal, if not supe: ior, to that obtained from 
flax, and the linen’ has the appearance of 
common grey linen. 

The art of making paper from the 4/2 
Marina, upon which so much stress has 
been lately laid, is not a new invention. bul 
it is possible that in the improved state! 
manufactures, and especially of chem 
some alteration may have been made on be 
process hefore use d. it is also weil know?, 
that there are several cther plants, at a 
sent of no use, from which very good pay" 
might be made, but the expense has 1 ot ye 
been ascertained. ‘a 

Pyroligneous Acid.—A discovery om 
importance engages at this monic! t the 
tention ef the physicians, the chem ists 
the povernment. 
has discovered that the pyrolign cou 
obtained by the distillation of w che has oa 
property of preventing the decompo 
and putrefaction of animal su! bst inc c 
is sufficient to plunge meat for a few a 
ments into this acid, even slight 7 vee ie ‘ 
matic, to preserve this meat as eng bits 
may desire. Cutlets, iver, rat 
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which were: prepared as far back as the 


re a been just procured from the mar- 


| have seen carcases washed three 
weeks ago with pyroligneous acid, in which 
there is yet no sign of decom position. Po- 
trefaction not only stops, but it even retro- 
wrades. Jakes exhaling infection, ccase to 
do $0, as soon as you pour into them the 
arifying acid. You may judge how many 
important applications may be made of this 
rocess. Navigation, medicine, unwhole- 
some manulactories, will derive incalcula! Je 
advantages from it. ‘This explains why 
meat merely dried in a stove, does noi keep, 
while that which is smoked becomes unal- 
terable. We have here an explanation of 
the theory of hams, of the beef of Hiam- 
burgh, of smoked tongues, sausages, red 
herrings, of weod smoked to preserve it 
from worms, &c. &c. &c. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter's Travels in 
Persia.—In our Journal tor February, 1819, 
we had the pleasure to lay before our readers 
a detailed and connected account of the 
travels of the unfortunate Mr. Seetzen, ac- 
companied, it is true, with great regret, that 
not only so large a portion of his valuable 
jahours has been irretrievably lost, but that 
even these parts of his journals which have 
been preserved, have been so long withheld 
from the impatient curiosity of the public. 
We have now the satisfaction of giving 
them a foretaste of an entertainment pre- 
paring for them, by a British traveller and 
artist, of which they are not likely to be dis- 
appointed. The gentleman to whom we 
allude,is Sir Robert Kerr Porter, who is 
aready honorably known, both in England 
and on the Continent, by his skill as an 
artist, and his talents asa writer. He pos- 
sesses. uncommon facility in the rapid and 
faithful delineation of the objects before 
him, It is therefore very fortunate, that 
finding himself in circumstances, which 
enabled him to provide himself with every 
thing requisite for the enterprise, he re- 
solved on making a journey from St. Peters- 

to Persia. According to the latest 
accounts from Bagdad, dated November, 
18i8,he had completed his picturesque tour 
through Persia, and arrived at Bagdad, on 
his teturn, in October, 1818. He brought 
W his port folio, a treasure of very beautiful 
and drawings of Persian antiquities, 
‘ome of which hate never been drawn be- 
but very imperfectly, and too hasty 
‘manner, The drawings of Baki Bostan, 
and Bisutun, partly represent objects en- 
trely new to us. He has also made admir- 
ble draw ings of the antiquities of Perse. 
polis, Nakshi-Rustam, and * seer ed mostly 
— larger scale than has been done by 
William Ousely, or apy preceding tra- 
‘the incomparable Niebuhr not ex- 

Pe. Now, though these drawings differ 
4. NY particulars from the designs of 
. , yet no doubt is entertained 
i fidelity and accuracy, by the distin- 
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of July last, are now as fresh as if 


guished connoisseur of these antiquities, and 


of the east, Claudius James Rich, Esq. of 


the East India Company,resident at Bagdad, 
or by his private secretary, Mr. Charles 
Beller, a learned Orientalist, by birth a 
Swede, who was recommended in 1814, by 
Mr. Von Hammer, at Vienna, in his letters 
to whom, Mr. B. expresses himseli.as fol- 
lows :—* We have no doubt, but that Sir 
Robert has made his drawings with the most 
conscientious accuracy, since, many draw- 
ings which he has made here in Babylon, 
such as the Tomb of Sobeida, Abarkufe, 
several Babylonian Cylinders, &c, are un- 
commonly faithful and correct.’? He will, 
probably, return to St. Petersburg this sume- 
mer, (1819,) and immediately proceed to 
the publication of his picturesque tour 
through Persia. We may expect a rich 
treat; and the judicious collector of ancient 
Persian and Median monuments, Mr. 
Hoeck, librarian, of Gottingen, (see his 
prize essay, published 1818, De Monumen- 
tis veteris Persia et Medai,) wiil here find 
valuable materials for his great work. 

In the course of November, last year,Mr. 
Rich, accompanied by Sir Robert Kerr Por- 
ter, and Mr. Bellien, made an excursion to 
Hilla, and the remains of ancient Babylon, 
from which they returned to Bagdad, on the 
24th of November. All! the heaps of ruins 
and bricks were examined with the greatest 
care. Besides the very detailed drawings, 
Sir Robert drew in the presence of Mr. 
Rich, a plan of the whole extensive plain, 
upon a much larger scale than it had been 
previously taken by Mr. Rich. The ruins 
of Ali Haima, and Namrud were also mark- 
ed upon it, by which the learned will be 
enabled to judge, whether these two ruins 
were within the city wails of the ancient 
Babylon, or not; and to see whether Major 
Rennett, or Mr. Bich, is in the right. Sir 
Robert has, doubtless, left Bagdad, without 
stopping there, and proceeded by way of 
Kurdistan to Tabris, whence he returns to 
St. Petersburg. 

Count Wenceslas Rzewuski, who was re- 
ported to have died suddenly, returned last 
autumn, from Constantinople to Syria, 
where he has a stud of Arabian horses: for 
he is, as is well known, one of the first 
owners, and judges of Arabian horses ; 
which is abundantly proved by his mas- 
terly essay, in one of the earlier num- 
bers of the Mines of the East. He has 
lately sent to Vienna his portrait, in the 
state dress of an Emir of the Bedouins, 
with the inscription, Emir Ebeldavi, Tats 
chel facher, i, e. Emir of the Bedouins' 
crown of glory: anallusion to the name of 
Winceslas. This portrait is to be engraved 
for the “ Mines of the East,’”’ which owe 
their progress to his continued patronage; 
for, however great and various are the 
merits of the learned editor, Mr. Joseph 
Von Hammer, this patronage is necessary, 
on account of the great expense attending 
the publication of that esteemed journal. 
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A young man from Bohemia, named 
Francis William Sieber, full of the most 
ardent enthusiasm for the science of Natural 
History, has gone on a pilgrimage to the 
Levant, in a manner very different indeed 
from the rich Englishmen who hare been 
travelling in those countries. Counsellor 
Andre, of Brann, in Moravia, the worthy 
editor of the Hesperus, coliected for him 
by subscriy tion, in Bohemia, and the here- 
ditary staies, the sum of 1062 florins, of 
which the museum at Prague contributed 
300 dollars, the editer and the publisher of 
the Hesperus, each 100 dollars, Vienna cur- 
rency. A letter from him, dated from 
Crete, respecting his voyage in the Archi- 
pelago, was published in No. 36 of the 
Hesperus for 1818, In No. 2, for this 
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year, we read a letter from this worthy ang 
inquisitive traveller to his sister, dated {roy 
Jerusalem, 4th July, 1818. His Firma, 
from the Porte, procured him security every 
where as he travelled from Cairo to Palos. 
tine, by way of Damietta and Jafta, Th. 
governor of Jaffa gave him a letter in \p. 
bic to all the Bedouin Sheiks, and chiefs o 
Banditti, through whose territory he had +, 
pass. Atthe Franciscan convent, in Joyy. 
salem, he was entertained in the most 
friendly mannér. As a friend to hota v, 
and in company of a gardener, he entc;. 
tained great hopes of making a valyal) 
collection for the Flora of Palestine. {1 
intends, at a future period, to go to the { Ape 
of Good Hope, and thence to the Pas 
Indies. 








LITERARY 

A very interesting volume of Walks in 
Treland, by the late John Bernard Trotter, 
secretary to Mr. Fox, is preparing for pub- 
lication. 

Dr. Trotter, late physician to the grand 
fleet, has in the press, a Practicable Plan for 
manning the Royal Navy, and preserving 
our maritime ascendancy without impress- 
ment, addressed to Admiral Lord Exmouth. 
This plan attempts nothing but what is prac- 
ticable, and includes marines and landsmen. 

Mr. Godwin, is preparing an answer to 
Mr. Malthus’s work, on Population. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other Poems, 
will appear in the course of next month. 

M. Gieseke, professor of mineralogy to 
the Dublin Society, will shortly publish, in 
German and English, an account of his 
eight years’ residence in Greenland, orna- 
mented with charts and views’ The first 
visit he paid to this inhospitable country, 
continued for four years; during which 
time, he was sedulously employed, in col- 
lecting objects of Natural History, &c. Un- 
fortunately, the yessel which was conveying 
these articles to Denmark, being taken by 
an English privateer, the cargo was sold at 
Leith, for 157, An unconquerabie love of 
science, however, stimulated Mr. Gieseke to 
renew his labours in Greenland, and after 
another four years’ residence in this wild 
country, he succeeded in forming another 
collection of natural curiosities, which will 
soon form a part of the mustum, at 
Vienna. 

Lady Morgan is about to receive the 

me honor as her celebrated cotemporary, 

alter Scott. Her interesting national 
tale, Florence Macarthy, has been drama- 
tised by Mr. Dibden, and is forthcoming at 
the Surrey Theatre. 

Lady Clarke, the sister of Lady Morgan, 
is about to publish her Comedy, entitled, 
the Irishwoman, latcly performed with great 
success on the Dublin stage, 

The author of those amusing Poems, the 
Banquet, Dessert, &c, proves to be Hans 


REPORT. 

Busk, Esq. a gentleman well known in tly 
higher circles. He has announced a new 
poem, entitled The Vestriad, or the Oper, 
which, according to report, promises to 
afiord much entertainment. 

The collection of essays, on Men and 
Manners, entitled “The Hermit in Lon- 
don,’ some specimens of which have ai- 
tracted so much attention in the Literary 
Gazette, will certainly appear in the course 
of the present month. 

Some interesting Memoirs of Lord By- 
ron are reported to be forthcoming, under 
the title of Harold the Exile. 

The Rev. T. F. Dibden, has circulated a 
prospectus of a Bibliographical, Antiqua- 
rian, and Picturesque Tour in Normandy, 
France, and Germany. This tour com) rises 
a distance of between two and three thousand 
miles, upon the continent; and the traveller 
having great facilities of access to objects of 
interest and curiosity, in a great measure 
unknown to the English, he has collected a 
mass of information connected with loca! 
antiquities, the manners and customs o! th- 
people, &c. &c. But the principal object of 
his research has been directed to the rarer 
treasures in MS. and in print in the public 
libraries, of Rouen, Caen, Vize, Coutance, 
Paris, Nancy, Strasbourg, Stutgart, Aus- 
bourg, Munich, Landshut, Ratisbon, vu- 
remberg, and Vienna. The materials there- 
fore, of his composition, it may fairly be 
affirmed, are copious and interesting, and 
no pains have been spared to obtain tle 
most correct information from the most at- 
thentic sources. The treasures of the pub- 
lic libraries will necessarily form the matt 
rials for the Bibhographical department. 

The Antiquarian department, may be con- 
sidered as almost entirely novel. ‘The ac 
count of cathedrals, palaces, and public edi- 
fices, occasionally enriched with views, will 
gratify the tasteful reader. The specime”s 
of art which distinguish each country, wil, 
in a great measure, tend to mark their pre- 
gress in it. 
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Mr. Pye, who compiled a Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography, has in the press, a De- 
scription of Modern Birmingham, emphati- 
cally termed the Toy Shop of Europe ; 
whereuntyv are annexed, Observations made 
during an Excursion round the Town, in 
the Sumamer of 1818. The above will be 
ready for publication before Midsummer. 

Dr. Harrington, the Author of Fire and 
Planetary Life, from which ail the new and 
improved Nautical Tables have been taken, 
has in the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, An Extension of his important 
Theory and System of Chemistry, elucidat- 
ing all the Phenomena without one single 
Anomaly. . 

Speedily will be published, a Review of a 
work, entitled Remarks on Scepticism, by 
the Rev. J. Rennell, A. M. Vicar of Ken- 
sington, and Christian Advocate in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, &c. By D. Wylke 
Edwinsford, esq. of Caermarthenshire. 

The Translation of Madame de Genlis’ 
National Tale Les Parvenus (The Upstarts) 
appears this week under the title of The New 
ra. To the charms of fiction this pro- 
duction unites all the solid advantages of 
historical record, and it is not therefore sur- 
prising that therarity of such a combination 
ina French novel should have procured for 
it extraordinary success in France. 

A New Edition of Sir Arthur Clarke’s 
Essay on Bathing has just appeared. This 
work deserves every attention; it will be 
found to contain more useful instruc- 
tion, and more valuable practical remarks, 
than any that has appeared on the subject. 

Dr. Pinckard has in the press Cases of 
Hydrophobia. 

A third volume of Sermons, by Mr. Clapp, 
will speedily be published. 

Mrs. Kentish, resident at St. Salvadore, 
in Brazil, has in the press, through the me- 
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dium of a friend at Liverpool, a Collection 
of Poems, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Dr. W. E. Leach has nearly ready for 
publication, a Synopsis of British Mollusca ; 
being an introduction to the method of ar- 
ranging the shells of Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the structure of the animals, with de- 
scriptions and illustrative engravings. 

In the course of the month will be pub- 
lished, in a handsome octavo volume, illus- 
trated with plates. Letters from Palestine, 
descriptive of a Tour through Galilee and 
Judea, with some account of the Red Sea, 
and of the present state of Jerusalem. 

The Authcr of Conversations on Che- 
mistry, &c. has a new work in the press, en- 
titled, Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 

Memoirs of the Court of James the First, 
By Miss Lucy Aikin. 

Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Crom- 
well, and of his sons, Richard and Henry, 
with some original letters and other family 
papers. By Mr. Oliver Cromwell, one of 
the family. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, 
being a continuation of his Memoirs on Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Turkey. By Mr. Robt. 
Walpole. 

Memoirs of John Tobin, Author of “ The 
Honey Moon,” &c &c. With two unpub- 
lished plays, and other Selections from his 
MSS. By Miss Benger. 

An Account of the Life of James Crichton, 
of Cluny, commonly called the Admirable 
Crichton ; with a Portrait, Notes, and Ap- 
pendix of Original Papers. By Patrick 
Frazer Tytler, F. R. S.C. 

Dialogues, Letters, and Observations, 
illustrative of the Purity and Consistency 
of the Established Church, and proving 
that its interpretations of Scripture are fully 
adequate to produce that religious and 
moral conduct necessary to form the cha- 
racter of a good Christian. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE weather has continued equally favoutable, as in our last Report, for the operations 
ofhusbandry; andthe spring sowing may now be said to be generally completed, upon as 
fine a tilth as has ever been witnessed. The early sown spring crops, including seeds, are 
very forward, and have a very healthy appearance. The turnips lasted beyond expecta- 
tion ; and so great a proportion of stock remained abroad throughout the winter, that little 
or no detriment has been experienced from the short quantity of fodder. The pastures 
Will be open for stock earlier than has heen known ; and there is a promise for a vast crop 
Of grass; hay is, in consequence, considerably reduced in price, although there are no 
stécks on hand, and,in a few parts of the country, the article is scarce. The meadows 
have been free from floods, sheep have been freely trusted upon them,and have remained 
healthy. The lambing season has proved most fortunate, and a more than usual number 
of doubles have been obtained. Potatoe planting will soon be finished, and the scale will 
be large. The blosssom for fruit most flourishing and universal. The hops full of fine, 
Strong, and forward shoots; in short, the indications of fruitfulness and plenty are univer- 
sal. Wool, at length, considerably reduced in price; and the demand ceased in conse- 

of the present stagnation in manufacturing concerns. Cattle still bear a high 

pice, ad sheep are very dear. Milch cows dearer. Saddle and coach horses of figure 
emmand almost any price ; but middling and ordinary kinds are lower. The wheats ad- 
me rapidly, and there will be ears early in May. Five hundred thousand quarters of 
fern are said to be warehoused in the metropolis, 
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[June I, 


BANKRUPTS. 


FROM 


APRIL 23, TO MAY 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. 


Where the address of the Solicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 


same place as the Bankrupt. 


ee 


A 
Atherton J. Warrington, cabinet maker (Mason 
& Houseman, New Bridge street, Blackfriars— 
Ackland T. sen. Greenwich, butcher (Suter—Ains- 
Worth J. Bolton, Lancashire, whitster (Adlington 
& Gregory, Bedford-row—Appleyard J, Kingston. 
upon-Hull, bricklayer (Hicks, Gray’s inn—Austin 
J. Aldersgate street, corn dealer (Barber, Chancery 
lane—Abrahams L. & A. Camomile street, oil 
merchant (Lewis Crutched friars—Aiusicy R. 
Clunie, Berwick upon Tweed, corn merchant 
(Swaine, Stevens and co. Old Jewry. 
B 
Baylis and Thompson, Piccadilly, ironmongers 
(Bromley, Holborn court, Gray’s inn—Brooker W. 
Eaton street, Blackfriars, timber merchant (Qual- 
lett & co. Dockhead—Beardworth and Bealey (B.) 
Blackburn, cotton manufacturers (Milne & Parry, 
Temple~—Bradshaw J. Carlisle strect, Soho, tailor 
(Lowe & Bower, Chancery lane—Bound R. Sop- 
Jey, Southampton, miller (Bremridges and Barnes, 
Dyer’s buildings—Bates J, Leybourn, Kent (Brace 
and Selby, Strand—Blackburn & Rousseau, City 
road, dealers (Smith & son, Dorset street-—Bourne 
S. Leek, ironmonger (Cruso & Coupland--Brook 
G. Lockwood, Yorkshire, woollen manufacturer 
(Battye, Chancery lane—Ball J. Poole, shoemaker 
(Alexander & Holme, New inn—Beekett & Ro- 
berts, Silver street, Wood street, factors (Butler, 
Cornhill—Bevis T. Oxford street, coach maker 
(Caricton High street, Mary le bone—Blachford R. 
‘Tower bill, stationer (Abbott, Mark-lane—Basham 
C. Norwich, coach maker (Tilbury & Langdale, 
Falcon-square, London—Bromley, jun. J. Statford, 
shoemaker (Price & co. Lincoln's inn—Bal!l ‘. 
Keyford, woolstapler (Bridges & co, Red lion 
square—Barlowe J. Boitonle-Moors, druggist 
(Cross & Company.—Brown and Harris, Botolph 
lane, ironmougers (Oakley & co: Martin’s lane, 
Cannon street-—Blake T. Cowes, brewer (Bogue, 
Clement’s inn—Birt W. Bristol, broker (Poole and 
co. Gray’s inn—Barch and Smith, Birtles cum 
Bamford, Lancashire, calico printers (Willis and 
co. Warnford court—Bell J. R. Old Broad street, 
msurance broker (Kirkman, Cloak jane. 
Cc 
Cooke W. Birmingham, merchant (Leng and 
Austen, Holborn court, Gray’s inn—Chapman J. 
Margate, baker (Bell & Broderick, Bow church— 
Cooper G. Walton an Thames, brewer (Rogers and 
Son, manchester buildings, Westminster—Cohen 
G. A. St. Swithin’s lane, merchant (Bennell and 
Dixon, St. Swithin’s lane—Cummings J. Osborn 
street, Whitechapel, brewer (Argill, Whitechapel— 
Cox J. St. John’s street, shopkeeper (Dobson, 
Chancery lane—Coleman W. Gosport, baker (Alex- 
zuder and Holme, New inn—Corney J. and R. 
East India Chambers, merchants, (Kearsley and 
Spur, Bishopsgate street. 


Daniel H. Warren street, Fitzroy square, coach. 
maker (Abraham, Great Marlborough street—Dun- 
derdale, H. and H.T. Lenden, merchants (Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple—Deakin and Dyer, Birming 
ham, dealers (Clarke, Richards & Medcalf, Chan- 
cery lane—Dyer W. Aldersgate street, goidsmith 
(Upsdell, Fencharch street— Davis D. New Bond 
street, jeweller (Mayhew, Price & co. Chancery 
lane—Dizon W. jun. Liverpoo), wine merchant 


The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses, 





(Ored and co.—Dorning D. Worsley, innkeeper 
(Adlington and co Bedford row—Dawson and 
Longden, Silver street, Wood street, colour many. 
facturers (Fisher, Staples inn—Duffil J. Brooms. 
grove, grocer (Fladgate and Neild, Essex stroe,— 
Dickinson J. Manchester, dealer (liurd and John. 
son, Temple—Daley J. Woolwich, innkeeper (Fig. 
der and Bartley, Duke street, Grosvenor squire, 
E 
Filerby T. Poole, linen draper (Sweet, Stokes, & 
Carr, RBasinghall-street-—Edwards W. Manchester, 
manufacturer (Adlington and Gregory, Bedford 
row-—Earl T. Kingston on Thames, corn and coal 
dealer (Ciare and co. Pancras lane—Ewbank J. 
Little Bush lane, bottle merchant (Harrison, Buck. 
lersbur y—Elliott H. jun. Tunbridge Wells, cheese. 
monger (Osbadeston, London street—Evaus §, 
Bristol, victualler ‘Pooie and co. Gray's inn square 
—Eddison T. Romford, linen draper (Evans, tat. 
ton garden, 
F 
Folder J. Savage gardens, Tower hil}, merchant 
(Wilde, College bill—Fisher T. Liverpoo!, mariner 
(Dace and John, Palsgrave place, Temple bar— 
Fox R. jun. Norwich, silk dealer (Taylor and Ros- 
coe, Temple—Foot B. Gracechuich stieet, tavern 
keeper (Reardon aud Davis Gracechurch street— 
Firth M. Cooperbridge, Yorkshire, lime burner 
(Battye, Chancery lane—Flactsoun F. Berwick 
street, Soho, jeweller (Mayhew and co, Chancery 
lane—Finch R. Cowper’s row, Crutched friars, 
spirit merchant (Daws and Chatfield, Angel court, 
Throgmorton street. 
G 
Gray J. Drury lane, commission agent (Willett, 
Lotlbu: y—Gortons and Roberts, Tottington, Lan- 
cashire. cotton spinner (Clarke, Richards and Met- 
calfe, Chancery lane—Giimsby J. B. Kingston. 
upou-Hull—Goode T. Leominster, draper (Pearson, 
Fump-court, Temple—Gettreux J. Mincing lane, 
broker (Blunt and Bowman, Broad street buildings 
—Goode J. Liverpool, merchant (Avison and 
Wheeler, Liverpool—Golding J. Colches*er, tanner 
(Nelson, Barnard’s inn—George and Webb, Bristol, 
sugar refivers (Brice—Gceorge W. otherwise [unt, 
Frome, clothier (Williams, Red Lion squ«re. 
H 
Harris R. Wood street, Spital fields, stationer 
(Isaacs, Bury street—Holbrook G. Flect marset, 
poulterer (Kiss, Clifford’s inn—-I]unter end OFT, 
Bucklersbury, merchant (Parish, Bow ciurci— 
Harris H. Bradford, Wilts. baker (Lukin, Gray's 
inn—Heyke and Post, St. Mary hill, merecdant 
(Smith and Richards, Basinghall street—H!: yas 
J. Halifax, factor (Bemel and Dixon, St. Sw:thins 
Jane—Hodgson WR. Fleet street, oilman Gays 
Howard street—Hunter J. Barge yard Buchiers’ 
bury (Parton, Bow church yard—Hale, S. Pishor* 
gate street, tavern keeper (Allisun and co, Coll 
hill—Hall W. Highgate, victualler (Howe, oy 
mond’s inn—IJenderson and Morley, Ludzste }\!, 
drapers (Hartley, New Bridge street—Holder <a 
Whyle, Herefordshire, auctionees (Bach, Furn:ve! 3 
inn—Highton and Brewer, Broadway, Blacs!) 
warehonsemen (Swain and co. Old Jewry—Hornby 
G. Liverpool, brewer (Blackstock and co. Temsie 
—Hartley C. Whitehaven, joiner (Lowden and C0, 
Ciement’s ion—Halmshaw and Swallow, '°°" 
moadwike, Yorkshire, carpet manufacturer (Evary 
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Hatton gardeo—Hirst A. Beverly, Yorkshire, 
worsted manufacturer (Lamberts, Taylor and co. 
Gray's inn square—Horton W.S. Rochdale, woollen 
manufacturer (Clarke and co, Chancery lane. 
I 
Tilingworth J. Leeds, merchant (Wilson, Greville 
street, Hatton garden—Ikins, J. Roehead, in Mir. 
field, Yorkshire, merchant (Battye, Chancery lane, 
J. 
Jordan, Smith, Stratford, and Litchfield, Leaden- 
hall street, coach proprietors (Wilkinson, Cornhill 
—Jones S.O. Lambeth, pettcr (Evitt and Rixon, 
Haydon square—Jopson aud Wignall, Liverpool, 
turpentine distillers (Adlington and co. Bedford 
row—Jackson, R. W. Melksham, grocer (Empson, 
Bath. 
K 
Kitchingman, J. Cateaton street, merchant 
(Gylby, Berners street, Oxford road—Kalu and 
Cath, Union street, Little Moorfields, merchants, 
(Stratton aud Allport, Shoreditch. 
L 
Laing C Garford street, Limehouse, ship chand- 
ler (Dennets, Greeves and co. Coleman street— 
Lioyd J. Carnarvon, shopkeeper (Adlington and 
Gregory, Bedford row—Lavell J. Lambeth, grocer 
(Wright Fenchurch street—Lough R. Blackfriars 
road, ,brassfounder (Bleasedale and’ co. Hatton 
court, Threadneedle street—I.evet W. Shadwell, 
grocer (Amory and Coles, Lothbury—Lawrence 
R. Minety, Wilts. grocer (Blake and Son, Cooke’s 
court, Chancery Jaue--Lindsey and Flower, Bath, 
silk mercers (fJodgson, Old Jewry—Lowe G. Man- 
chester, merchant (Clar.e and co. Warnford court 
—Langston, senr, R.; Manchester, cotton merchant 
(Ellis, Chancery lane—Levor J. Ashby de la Zouch, 
draper (Longland and co. Gray’s inn—Lowe and 
Cohen, Manchester, fustian manufacturers (Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple—Landseil J, Northampton 
square, Clerkenwell, victualler (Robinson & Hine, 
Charterhouse square—Lewis J. Mincing lane, mer- 
chant (Noy and Ilardstone, Mincing laune—Lee W. 
Boston, Yorkshire, cloth manufacturer (Battye, 
Chancery-lane—Laneton R, London, merchant 
(Chester, Staple’s inn. 
M 
Moon J. Acres Barn, Manchester, cotton spinner 
(Milne and Parry, Temple—Mornon R. M Shipton 
Mallet, grocer (King and Lukin Gray’s inn—Mes- 
titer RB. Bristol, wool dealer (Edmunds, Symoads 
iia~Maiks J. Bath place, New road, chinaman 
(Lewis, Clement's inn —Meaden W. Bath, coach 
maker (Benne! and Dixon, St. Swithin’s lane— 
Mavning W. Bristol, dealer (Frankes, Bristol— 
Mallinson D, & T. Lipton, Yorkshire, clothiers 
(Brown, Huddersfield— Martin, M.D, Burlington 
Ateade, jeweller (Cardale and Young, Temple-— 
Montague. D. West street, Smithfield, soap maker 
(Allison and co. Freemans court—Moss B. Good- 
men’s fields, watchmaker (Mayhew and co. Chan- 
cerry lane—Mumford E. Liverpool, silversmith 
(Dacie and Johu, Temple bar— Midgiey R. Uarden, 
Yorkshire, (Ashmore and I[lamilton, Henrietta 
street, Covent garden-—Macdonald and Waring, 
Liverpool, merchants (Adiington and co. Kedford 
tow. 
4! N 
Rightingale and Byrne, George street, Portman 
Ware, tailor (Fielder and Bartley, Duke street— 
Oris T. Whitehart yard, Drury lane, victualler 
mine and Parry, Temple. 


ie 
; On J. Barge yard, merchant (Patton, Bow ehurch 
ata—Oughteh J. Deretend Mills, Warwick (Hall, 
“teat James street, Bedford row—Outram J. and 
ish W. Liverpoo!, brewers (Taylor and Denni- 


‘a, Temple, 


Pp 
Penfold J. Watling street, warehouseman (Bir- 

ket, cloak lane—Pa!mer J. Wellenborough, wine 
merchant (Forster and Warner, Lime-strect—Pcers 
K. Warrington, grocer (Mason & Hlousetnan, New 
Bridge street—Pierce R. Exeter, stoue mason 
(Darke, Church and Darke, Bedford row—Puarker 
W. Bridgewater, maltster (Alexauder and Holme, 
New inn—Parsons A, Montague mews, South 
Herne, dealer (Fielder and Bartley, Duke street— 
Puxley J. Aldermanbury, carpenter (Gray, Tyson 
place—Pyer G. Newport, Monmautiishire, store- 
keeper (Cary, Broad street, Bristol—Prattington, 
W. and A. L. Bewdley, grocers (Benbow and Al- 
ban, Lincoln’s inn—Peake T. Great Coggeshull, 
Essex, corn factor (Clarke, Great St. Thomas 
Apostle—Powell J. & E. Holborn, oil and colour- 
men (Mott, Essex street—Pettitt G. Birmingham, 
glover (Baxter aid Bowker, Gray’s inn—Poyner 
R. Stafford, butcher (Price and co. Lincola’s inn— 
Patkin W. Naffe:tou, Yorkshire, miller (Ilall and 
Campbell, Bever'cy—Poyner C. Doncaster, Yorke 
shire, draper (Watkiu and Pooly, Lincoln's inn— 
Paine E. jun. Lawreuce Powntney hill, merchant 
(Vandercom and Comyn, Bush lane. 

R 

Robinsons and Handcock, Manchester, cotton 

merchants (Ellis, Chancery lane—Radiord E, 
Strand tailor (Lewis, Clements inn—Richardson S. 
Nicholas lane, merehant (Smith, Bedford :ow— 
Rossiter E. Warminster, clothier (Edmunds, Sy- 
mond’s inn—Ridley R. Basing lane, carpenter 
(Hodgson, City road—Rees W. Lougher Bul, 
Glamorgan, copper smelter (Price, New square, 
Liucoln’s inn—Ramsay W. North Shields, ship 
owner (Mitchell and Francis, Cornhill—Rhoades 
T. jun. Hoxton, glass mountcr (Bennett, Token- 
house yard—Read and Hellyer, St. Mary hill, 
merchants (Montrion, Old King’s arms yard, Cole- 
man street—Richardson T. King’s street, Spital- 
fields, weaver (Feil and co. Henrietta street, Co- 
vent garden—Rickards J. E. C. & J. jun. Cannon 
Street, merchants (Wright, Fenchurch street— 
Rossiter J, Shepton Mallet, clothier (Alexander & 
Holme, New inn—Roberts E. Cobourgh road, Kent 
road, dealer (Birkitt, Cloak lane. 

S 


Self R. Hl, Whitecross strect, grocer (Wildett 
Tokenhouse yard—Smith, T. York, butter factor 
(Eyre, Gray’s inn sguare—Stratham, P. aud J. Ard- 
wick, dyers (Ellis, Chancery lane—Steemson T. 
Kingston on Hull, ship builder (Roser and co. 
Burtiet’s buildings-—Slingsby J. Manchester, calico 
printer {Kay—Shepherd M. Fareham, hop dealer 
(Alexauder and Holme, New inn—Smith W. New- 
castle-upen Tyne, grocer (Amory and Coles, Lotli- 
bury—Shoobridge C. Kensington, dra;er (Wilde- 
Coilege hill—Sowdon R, Canterbury, draper (Wal- 
ker and co. Old Jewry—Scudamore C. Manchester, 
woollen manufacturer (Law, Manchester; Adling- 
ton and co. Bedford row—Smithson R. Whalley, 
button factor (Makinson, Temple—Swanzy J. Aus- 
tin friars, merchant (Dennetts and co. King’s arms 
yard, Coleman stscet—Smith B. Bristol, coal mer- 
chant (Bourdillon and Hewett, Bread street, City 
—Schotield T. Kingston-upon- Thames, mialster 
(Paruther and Turner, London-street—Shaw, J. 
Stonehouse, Devon. pawa broker (Bozon & Tink, 
Piymouth. 

T 

Turk T. Rose street, Newzate-market, butcher 
(Lewis, Clement’s inn—Taylor T. Bristol, tobacco- 
nist (Lambert, Taylor and co.—Tupman J, Great 
Russell street, watchmaker (Jenes and Bland, 
Great Mary-le-bone street—Thomson S. Red Cross 
street, calenderer (Palmer and Frances—Tuson J, 
Cannon street read, builder (Lewis, Crutched 
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friars—Thompson J. Joiner strect, Sonthwark, 
victualler (Pratt, Hatpur street—Tayler T. Guild- 
ford, liquor merchant (Childe, Upper Thames 
street—Tittinsor W. & J. Foster lane, button 
seliers (Jones, New inon—Toiley S. Kidlington, 
Oxon, corn dealer (Robiason and Hinde, Charter- 
house square. 
Vv 
Vander Cleft, H. H. Lambeth, oil merchant (Bour- 
dillon and Hewitt, Bread stueet. 
Ww 

Wart J. Preston. manufacturer (Ellis, Chancery 
lane—Wilson T. Jonn street, Cle:kenwell, car- 
penter (Jones, Brunswick squacie—Williams E. 
Birmingham, victualler (Hdmunods, Lincoln’s inn— 
Wood R. Hart street, Bloomsbury, paper hanger 
(Hudson, City road—Williams W. G. Throgmorton 
street, auctioneer (Alliston and co. Freeman’s 
court—Wharton W & J. Leominster, carriers 
(Becke, Devonshire street, Queen square—Wiid 
R. Craven street, Strand, tailor (Passmore, Warn- 
ford court—Wyatt, T. St. John’s street, coaeh 
amaster (Williams, Blackman street—Warne W. 


Dividends. 


Great Queen street, shoemaker (Jones, New inn. 
Watts, W. P. Gosport, victualler (Ifashman, fF) 
place—Wotherspoon M.Liverpool, merchant (Orred 
and co. Liverpool—Wilson E. Newcastle-upon, 
Tyne, merchant (Atkinson and co. Chancery lane 
—Watt J. Preston, manufacturer (Ellis, Chancery 
lene— Walker J. West Smithfield, tailor (Carpente; 
Old Jewry—Wood B. Marlborough, hosier (Tay. 
lor, Jolin street, Bedford row—Wiiliams Pp, G. 
Princes street, Mary-le-bone, painter (Rigley, Go}. 
den square— Williams L. Brighton, carpenter (Pal. 
mer and France, Bedford row—Woodward J. Ban. 
bury, Oxon. upholder (Platt, Lincoln's inu—Wag. 
dington, G. Blackburn, factor (Rothercm, Throg. 
morton street. 
Y 

Yandall E, Hoddesdon, Herts. coach proprietor 
(Gray, Tyson place, Kingsland—Yates G. Tottey. 
ham court road, plumber (Turner, Percy street, 

Z 

Zimmer J. Welbeck street, merchant (Oakley & 

Birch, Martin’s lane, Cannon street. 





a 





DIVIDENDS. 


A 
Ashworth J. Manchester, grocer, May 28—Ash- 
mead T. Bristol, haberdasher, May 24 and 31— 
Ashby R. Poultry, engraver, May 22—Anderson A. 
Philpot !ane, merchant, May 22— Abbott P. D-; 
Powis place, insurance broker, May 25—Appleyard 
J. Cross street, Hatton garden, merchant, May 22 
—Abbott P. Lime street, merchant, July 5—Atkin. 
son J. W. Morden, Surrey, farmer, June 12~—All- 
port E. Birmingham, plater, June 17. 
B 


Barnard W. Lioyd’s coffee house, underwriter, 
May i15—Bartiett R. Vincent square, wheelwrights, 
barge master, May ¢2—Boyle R. Themes street, 
merchant, May 8—Bonser, Newcomb and Pesson, 
Cannon street, silk manufacturers, June 29—Bryan 
W. White Lion court, merchant, May 22—Bell C. 
F and R. F. Oxford street, draper, June 5— Black. 
born J. Witham, Essex, cornfactor, May 25— Boyce 
J. Romford, farmer, Jniy 3—Brooke & Bowstead, 
Nantwich, brewers, May 27—Bishop T, Birming- 
ham, bayonet naker, May 25—Bluck E. Brockton, 
Miller, May 20—Batt, Backsbell & Batt, Witney, 
bankers, June 5—Betts T. Honduras street, dis- 
tiller, June 12—Bishop A, Maidstone, distiller, 
July 3—Bond W. Dover, brewer, June 8—Bayn- 
ton T. & W, Kidderminster, grocers, June 8— Bar- 
nard H. Lloyd’s coffee house, underwriter, June 1 
—Beckett O. Winchester, wine merchant, June 15 
—Blundell M. B. & S. Holborn bridge, drapers, 
June 12—Beckett W. B. Wakefield, draper, June 
25—Broadbelt W. Preston, corn merchant, June 
26—Burn W. & R. Exeter, tailors, June 9, 

Cc 
Cullum P. P. Lambeth, brewer, May 22—Coburn 
T. Newland, Oxford, wool stapler, May 15—Crow- 
ley T. Kingston-upon-Hall, grocer, May 18 —Clancy 
W. Broad street, provision merchant, May 15— 
Coles A. Portland street, coach maker, May 18— 
Cooke H. Coleman street, merchant, May 25— 
Charleton J. Newcastle upon-Tyne, May25—Craach 
W.G. Guildford street, Surrey, draper, May 22— 
Cowen G. Great Prescott street, merchants, May 
22—Campbel], P, Liverpool, draper, May 31— 
Children G. Woodgate W. T. & Scoone, W. Tun- 
bridge, Kent, bankers, May 25—Cutbush H. & W. 
Maidstone, carpenters, May 25—-CartwrightG. Bir- 
mingham, bellows maker, May °5—Card S sen, 
Merewiths, farmer, June 8—Coates W. Skipton, 


grocer, June 9—Cullen M. Liverpool, merchant, 
June 10—Colbeck & Ellis, Castlefield ; Wilkes, sen, 
Burley ; Holdworth, Bradford, and J. Holdwoitb, 
Morley, Yorkshire, flax spinners, June 12, 
BD 
Dowley T. & J. Wiilow street, Bankside, corn 
dealer, May 15—Dubois J. Brixton, insurance bro- 
ker, May 15—Dowdail J. Dartmouth street, car 
penter, May 15 -Dean J. Poplar, baker, May is— 
Demezy N. Southampton, inn keeper, May 18~ 
Day R. Crooked lane, oilman, June 1—Davis J, 
Cardiff, builder, May ©8—Dancey J. Bristol, dra- 
per, May 25—Duffield J. Tottenham street, coal 
dealer, May 2g—Delamaine II. Liverpool, mer- 
chants, June 14—Day H. Tovil, seed crusher, July 
31—-Dibden J. Camberweil, victualler, June 15—- 
Dowley T. and J. Bankside, coal merchants, 
May 22. 
E 
Figar W, Maidstone, grocer, May 11—Evans R. 
Grimsby, Worcester, coal dealer, May 25—Eveiett 
W. Cambridge, corn dealer, June 4, 
F 
Friday R. jun. Isleworth, barge master, May 15 
—Foster T. & E. S. Yalding, malsters, May l!l— 
Forder W. Basingstoke, coach proprievors, May |— 
Fawcett, G. George yard, paper hanger, May 18— 
Fowler J. Birchin lane, broker, May 183—Furniss J. 
Liverpool, draper, May 19-—Fletcher J. Liverpool, 
ship chandler, May 31—Favence G. Cophthall 
court, bill broker, June 5—Powler W. & J. Aluder 
Mills, Staffordshire, millers, June 14. 
G 
Garrod S. Paddington street, bookbinder, May 15 
—Gibbs J. Buxtead, Sussex, farmer, May 18—Gur- 
nett A. Liverpool, merchant, May 2i—Gray R. 
Norwich, broker, May 17—Grellier and Cranch, 
Guildford street, Borough, lime burners, May °2 
—Gompertz A. Great Winchester street, merchant, 
May 2°-—Gray J. & B. London, merchants, May 
26—Gritfiths J. Bristol, victualler, June 17—G0™ 
stant G. Welclose square, sugar refiner, June 1°. 
H 
Hadwen W. Lancaster, sailcloth manufacturer 
May 19—Humble S. Liverpool, hop factor, May 
29—Haines J. Longton, Lancashire, carrier, May 
20—Houghton H. Warton, Lancashire, dealer, May 
18—Hardisty and Lodge, Thornhil!, merchan 
May 22—Hazard §, R. Liverpool, merc)ant, Mo 
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—Hambly W. Falmouth, merchant, May °9— 
r J. Fleet street, booksciler, May 29—Has- 
well B. Wellington Herefordshire, grocer, June 5— 
dan W. Ciements lane, tea dealer, June 12~ 
fiolland and Bail, Worcester, hop merchants, June 
{6—Hughes S. Liverpool, liquor merchant, June 
17—Hamble M. Liverpool, merchant, Juve 14. 
J 
Jones S. St. Paul’s church yard, silk manufac. 
turer, May 25—Johneon J. E. Hyde street, Blooms- 
pury, mariner, May 15—Jones R. Basinghall street, 
factor, May 25—Johuson R. Plymouth, grocer, 
May ¢5—Johnson W. & H. Liverpool, coach ma- 
kers, May 31—Jarvis H. Tottenham court road, 
cabinet maker, June 2Q—Jenkins T. Judd street, 
mariver, June 12—Jordan W. Barnwood, Glouces- 
tershire, corn dealear, June 14. 
K 
Kay W. Liverpool, paper dealer, May 20—Kar- 
R. Dover, frnit dealer, June 5—Kirkman J. 
City road, brewer, May 8—Knibbs J. H. Lime- 
street, insurauce broker, June 12. 
L 
Long & Feltoe, Tower street, wine merchants, 
May 29-—-La Porte Merac M. Queen-street, Cieap- 
side, warehouseman, May 18—Lane T North Aud- 
ley street, upholde;, June 5—Logau, Lenox, Stubs, 
and Welsh, Liverpool, merchants, June 5—Lukey 
T. Fowey, grocer, June 7—Lean, J. H. Fenchurch 
street, insurance broker, June 5—Laiug G, Deme- 
rara, merchant, June 12. 
M 
Mills C. E. Stamford, upholder, May 27—Morley 
G. Lewes, Sussex, carpenter, May 22—Mead J. 
Birmingham, wheelwright, June 8—Muir A. Leeds, 
linen draper, June 26—Middlewood J. W. White- 
chapel, perfumer, May 22—Marsden S. Manchester, 
dry salter, June 17—Miles J. High Holborn, draper, 
June 12—Mumford W. Sherne, and J. Eastdown, 
Higham, Kent, timber merchants, June 12--Mills 
W. A. Kempsey, miller, June 14. 
N 


Nowell & Birch, Jewry street, Aldgate, whole- 

tale stationeis, June 12. 
P 

Packer W. High street, Whitechapel, oilman, 
May 15—Palmer W. Clifton, May 20.—Peyton J. 
Christchurch, Hants, draper, May 11—Polley J. 
Gray’s inn lane, glazier, May 25—Pearson P. Li- 
verpool, merchant, Jun. 1—Pratt J. Brook’s place, 
turgeon, May 32—Poulgram H. and R. Fowey, 


shipwright, June 8—Pallett & Massey, Love lane, 
factor, June 22—Parsons S. Eanover street, Long 
acre, coach plater, June 12—Proctor and Besser, 
Steyning lane, cloth factors, June 1¢. 
R 
Roper T. Islington, rope maker, May 15— Reed 
J. Newcastle.upon Tyne, sadler, May 11—Roberts 
J. Wood street, Spitalfields, silk weaver, June 8— 
Ritchie & Moffatt, Liverpool, merchants, June 2— 
Rees W. Bristo!, ship owner, May 27—Richards 
S. Liverpool, merchant, May 3i—Keed J. Fleet 
street, bookseller, May 22—Roure J. P. De Angel 
court, merchant, June 15—Rogers B. Aston-upow 
Mersey, corn dealer, June 9. 
S 
Sheath A. Boston, banker, May 14—Simpson FH, 
T. Manchester, hosier, May 31~Soutton E. Snow 
hill, dealer, May 15—Seager S. P. Maidstone, dea- 
ler, May 11—Smart J. Kingsgate street, May 11— 
Shackelton 8. Leeds, shopkeeper, May 26—S’ Barbe 
J. Austin friars, ship owner, May 20—Simpson G. 
Upper Grosvenor street, mariner, June 8—Savidge 
J. East Stoke, coal sel'er. June 19—Sissel T. Jewin 
street, tailor, May 2°—Salmon R. Aldham, Essex, 
carpenter, June 14—Sanderson J. Leeds, draper, 
June 17—Sykes J. & J. merchants, June 17—Sweet 
M. Taunton, inn keeper, June 15—Somerby W. 
Fish street hili, merchant, June 12. 
“y 
Thomason, Underhill, and Gent, Birmingham, 
merchant, May 17—Tappenden J. Faversham, scri- 
vener, May 26—Tomlinson W. Toxeth park, Lan. 
cashire, merchant, May 21--Todd & Wright, Titch- 
borne street, habesdashers, May 22—Taylor J. Gose 
port, pawnbroker, May 27—Taylor W. Liverpool, 
merchant, May 26—Taylor S. Oxendon street, 
merchant, June 5—Thistlewood G. Muscovy court, 
Tower hill, flour factor, June 8—ITwemlow W. 
Winnington, drug vender, June 8—Todd G. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, spirit merchant, June 14—Tay- 
lor J. sen. Old street road, pasteboard manuface 
turer, June 12. 
Ww 
Wolf and Wise, Manchester, cotton dealers, 
May 15—Wilmot S. R. Bristol, brewer, May 15~ 
Warwick and Aldred, Rotherham, chemists, May 
14—Wright C. Charles street, Soho, upholsterer, 
May 18—Workman J. Ousby, Cuinberland, sheep 
dealer, May 26—Watson S. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchant, June 5—Woolcombe W. & W. jun. Ro- 
therhithe, ship builders, June 15. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


“4 GREAT BRITAIN. 
_ AMONGST the many proceedings of 
the House of Commons within the pre- 
nt month, nothing perhaps is more 
uirious than the number of the arrests 
[their own members, ordered by the 
thority of the House. We do not 
make this observation as disputing either 
u@ right of the House or the propriety 
its exercise: we merely. notice the 
dar appearance ay it gives ie 
ur proceedings amongst foreigners, who 
not understand shebs, and who judge 


_— - 


acts by their forms, and not by their 


lic Question has again been 
ed, and we rejoice to perceive that 
Monruty Mag.—No. 65. 


the country is awakening to a sense of 


its danger on that head. Persons of all 


sects deprecate concessions. There is 
indeed this wide difference between other 
dissenters from the established church 
and Catholics. The Trinitarian and 
Unitarian may associate without waging 
war on the religious opinions of each 
other: not so the Catholic; he regards 
all dissenters from his church as heretics, 
and it is an imperious duty imposed upon 
him to rescue them from destruction— 
and therefore he cannot be passive. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

On the 3d, Mr. Grattan moved the 
House for a committee to consider the 
state of the laws relating to the Romaa 

Vou. XI. 30 
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Catholics of this kingdom, and also the 
oaths and declarations required to be 
taken by them, in order to the enjoy- 
ment of civil offices and the exercise of 
civil functions. After an animated dis- 
cussion, in which much argument was 
adduced on both sides, the motion ‘was 
negatived by a majority of only two— 
241 being for it, and 243 against it. It 
is well known that upwards of 40 mem- 
bers were in readiness to vote against 
the question, but they were taken by 
surprise. 

he report of the Bank Committee 
was presented to the House on the 6th 

r.Peel. We regret that our pre- 
sent limits will not allow us to give a 
copy of the orizinal document. It com- 
mences with a fact, which, though neces- 
sary to put forth, must have long been 
known to every man in the kingdom, 
that the bank is not only solvent, but 
that its affairs are in a flourishing con- 
dition. It appears from the statement 
of the committee, that if it were called 
upon to pay all its outstanding demands 
at this time, it would still have a ba- 
lance, after paying of above eleven mil- 
lions, exclusively of the debt.due to it 
from government, to the amount of 
about fourteen miliions, repayable ‘at the 
expifation of the charter. 

e motion which was agreed to, of 
inquiring into the state of the. royal 
burghs in Scotland, is likely to lead to 
some very important changes. 

The report for regulating the settle- 
ment of the poor was thrown out on the 
{0th by a motion of Mr. C. Phillips, 
which was carried, that the report of it 
should be read a second time that day 
six months. Great alarms were felt at 
the principle of this bill, po pre in 
the manufacturing districts of the king- 
dom, where a casual population must 
always be attracted, from the employ- 
ment that can be obtained, but which 
would have been converted into a bur- 
den upon the resident inhabitants by the 

tion of the proposed law. 

On the 13th the attorney general 
moved for leave to bring in a bill by 
which the neutrality of this country, 


pen ing the struggle between Spain and 
er colonies, shi maintained. 

The bill for abolishing the’ game Jaws 
was rejected on the 14th by a great ma- 
jority. This affords us another occa- 
sion for congratulation to ‘those ‘who 
view with alarm the spirit of change that 
is abroad. It is but to name any exist- 
ing law or institution to’ the numerous 
theorists*and reformers of the day, to 
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have it condemned with execrations, as 
a rh and tyrannical. 

r. Tierney brought forward his lon 
promised motion on the state of the 
nation on the 18th, in a speech of cop. 
siderable length, and displaying much 
eloquence, but, at the same time, much 
rancour towards his Majesty's ministers, 
Notwithstanding the able support he 
received from those gentlemen on his 
side of the House, the confidence of the 
members at large in the present adni. 
histration was most triumphantly mani. 
fested by a majority of above two to one 
against it, and that in the fullest house 
ever known in the annals of Parliaments, 
The speech of Lord Castlereagh deli. 
vered upon this occasion, was amongst 
the finest ever delivered before the 
House : in the midst of great eloquence 
and happy illustration, many plain trutha 
on the state of our affairs and the con- 
stitution of parties were elicited. 

In the Lords the great question of the 
bank came under discussion on the 2lst, 
It was. preceded by the communication 
of an important document, which was a 
paper delivered to government by the 
directors of the bank, containing their 
views of the plan recommended by the 
committees of the two Houses of Par- 
liameat. This paper is dated the 20th 
inst. and expresses, in strong language, 
the opinions of tue directors, that the 
proposed plan cannot be carried into 
execution without the risk of producing 
great mischief to the country. They 
profess ‘their willingness, however, to 
co-operate with any measure deliberately 
sanctioned by the legislature, and are 
only anxious to escape from the respon- 
sibility of those evils which they antici- 
pate as the inevitable result of the one 
contemplated, and in which, had they 
remained silent, they were apprehensive 
they might be considered as acquiescing. 
They chiefly coiaplain, that, by the de- 
claration of a definite period, within 
which they are to pay in eash, and by 
the specification of intermediate but fixed 

eriods, at whic they are to pay in bul 
ion, they will be prechided from exet- 
cising any discretionary power in regu 
lating the amount of circulating medium, 
according to the ‘exigencies of the com 
munity; and they apprehend great el 
barrassments and dangers to all the pub- 


lic interests of the nation, by being thus | 


deprived of that discretionary power. 
The résdlutions, founded upon the 
report of the Secret Committee on Bank 
Affairs, were moved:on the 24th by Mr. 
Peel, “in ‘an ‘able*and ’ eloquent spec 
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The House, after having given them all 
that serious attention which such im- 

rtant measures required, and after a 
protracted debate, which lasted nearly 
two nights, ordered bills, founded on 
those resolutions to be drawn, without 
a dissentient voice. 

We are happy to observe that the lan- 

age used throughout the whole of 
this important discussion has been that 
of the most becoming temperance, mo- 
deration, and conciliation. The senti- 
ment of both sides of the House dis- 
played a laudable desire to allay the 
glarm with which the commercial inte- 
rests have been seized on the occasion, 
while those gentlemen immediately con- 
nected with the bank have afforded the 
gratifying assurance, that there is no 
eye for the apprehension entertained 

at the bank would, in consequence of 
the adoption of the resolutions, contract 
its issues for public accommodation. 

On the 25th the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved that the sum of 


900,000/. of the unclaimed dividends be 
ied to the public services, which was 
ed. . 

Sir C. Monk made a motion for the 


cs of certain papers regarding 






military occupation of Parga in 





. PRANCE. 
~The final decision of the Chamber of 
Peers upon the law of the liberty of the 
was earried by a majority of 108. 
amount of securities to be demand- 
td fromthe conductors or proprietors of 
dical writings, was the great topic 
te, and it was ultimately agreed, 
lat securities should be required for 
daily journal. 
J trial of Marinet and Cantillon, 
larged with an attempt to assassinate 
the Duke of Wellington, has excited a 
Onsiderable interest among all classes 
nd their acquittal is muchto be regretted, 
though not to be wondered at, that this 
Jidicial examination should have given 
birth to sentiments, which shew, by their 
faction, that the public feeling in Pa- 
not an amicable one towards the 


rious individual whose life was me- 


t discussions on the subject of the 
has been maintained with great 
on eitlier side. On the grant of 


of 2,200,000 francs, payment made 
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to England, in execution of the Conven- 
tion of the 3rd September, a demand of 
some explanation as to the nature of the 
treaty was made by M. Beugnot: the 
reply was, that it was a compromise 
made for public property captured by the 
English army about Bourdeaux and the 
south, on the invasion of 1814. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 

The terms of a truce and suspension of 
hostilities for two years, between the Por- 
tuguese and ‘Tunisians, was signed by 
their respective commissioners. 

The Portuguese government, in order 
to clear the coast of Brazil from the nu- 
merous Insurgent privateers, had, in adi 
dition to the armed ships sent from other 
ports, dispatched from Pernambuco a 
sloop of war to cruize in search of them. 
Very shortly after this vessel had put to 
sea, instead of her taking privateers, she 
was herself captured by them, after an 
action which lasted nearly two hours, as 
the Portuguese are so ill suited to con- 
duct any naval enterprise. The corsairs 
which took the sloop of war, sailed un- 
der the flag of General Artigas, and were 
filled chiefly with American sailors. 

The Madrid official gazettes have pub- 
lished dispatches, recently received by 
the government, from Morillo and the 
Military commandant of Calabozo. 

They communicate details of the pas- 
sage of the Aranca by the royal troops. 
In the action that took place, it is stated, 
that the Insurgent forces in that quarter 
were completely routed; having two 
hundred men killed and many wounded. 
Their retreat put the Royalists in pos- 
session of a considerable number of hor- 
ses, arms, and cattle; the latter now oc- 
cupy the fertile plains of Merecuria, and 
are well provided with every necessary 
to terminate-the campaign. They were 
about to follow up their success by pur- 
suing the retreating rebel forces. 

AMERICA, 

The Russians appear to have felin- 
quished to the United States, all her 
right to the countries on the Pacific 
ocean south of the 56th degree of North 
latitude; Great Britain having relin- 
quished all her's to the same countries, 
after the ten years stipulated in the late 
treaty with respect to a certain portion 
ofthem. The United States will now 


possess a territory embracing fifteen de- 


grees of latitude in the Pacific ocean. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, FROM APRIL 26, TO MAY 25, 1819, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 


Bank sperC japerCt {34 prCr aperCt) 5 perCet Long Irish 4 Imp. Imp. India (So. Sea, O.5.5 (N.S.5.)4 4 per Ct. Ex. Bills. (Consols 
Stock. Redu. | Cons. | Cons. | Cons. | Navy. Anns. ([5perCti: 


72% 90F #yloas 184 i? 220 219 | 30 27 pm.'4 3pm.j72$ z 


73 71 904 13 104% 1813 19 29 26pm/3 10 pm.\73 71 
903 $104 183 


220 27 pm. |10 7 pm. ey al 
90 5 104 183 43 28 26 pm. 9 pm.|71 

25132505 71. 905 gi105 184 }; 26 28pm. 10 pm.|7 ae 2+ 

719 90; fiosg 10 pm.72_ 

251 j7ly 190 105 © pen.|724 725 

2512 | 714 90% {104% 11 pm. : 

713% 90% |104% 11 pm.|72 

713 904 pe 10 pm.|722 

250% 250 71370 90 {896 )105 | 

250 71 


892 90)1042 B ecty13 
250 715 90 89% 1044 6 pm.|712 2} 

249 289] 715 90 893/105 @ pm. 

939 237] 71 703 |71; ‘1892 $104 8 pm. 

240 2364| 709 71 171; RE g 1045 
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27 28 pm. 
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26 28 pm. 
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217% 218 26 27 pm. 
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23642374) 714705 |71; 9/895 104% is 218 2175 26 29 pm. 10 pm. 
2374 |71%71 g92 31044 2174 20 pm. 11 pm. 

Holiday. | : 

23742384) 702 71 892 104 

os 103 80% 3/1049 

237 232 johoot 89} 7g\1043 

230 225 73 87 42104 cee 

222 213 7 6} 714 43/842 34 1025 14 643 206 207 —j-————-|20 6 pm. 

214 209 66% 51 '67£ 53 1745 14 834704) 1014 oad | 17 16% 206 205 ———}5 pm. 1odis. 


All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of March, 1818, have been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thereon has ceased. 
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N. B. The above Table contains the highest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, &c. originally published by John Castaign, in the year 1712, and nw 
Published, every Tuesday and Friday, under the authorily of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, by 


JAMES WETENHALL, Stock-Broker, Angel court, Throgmorton-street, London, 
- On application to whom the original docymenits for near a century past may be reac, 
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INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &e. IN 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX; 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Characters. 





BULLETIN OF THE KING’S HEALTH. 
Windsor Castle, May 21, 1819. 
His Majesty’s bodily health continues to 
be-good, and he is generally in cheerful spi- 
rits; but his Majesty’s disorder is undimi- 

pished. 

(Signed as usual.) 
Preferments.] The Rev. Robert James 
Carr, Vicar of Brighton, to the Prebendal 
Stall of Hurstbourne and Burbage, in the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury —The Rev. 
Arthur Edward Howman, Vicar of Shiplake, 
appointed Master of St. Nicholas’s Hospital, 
pear Salisbury.—The Rev. Dr. Gaunilett, 
Vicar of Potsea, to a Prependal Stall in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral.—The Rev. Mr. Worsley, 
of Gatcombe, to the Vicarage of Kingston.— 
The Rev. Henry Charles Morgan, to the 
rectory of Winstone, Gloucestershire.—Rev. 
Francis Dyson, rector of South-Tidworth, 
Hants, to be chaplain in ordinary to his 
Majesty.—The Rev. Henry Faulkner, A. B. 
to the rectory of North Piddle.—The Rev. 
Herry Charles Hobart, M. A. was installed 
Bishop Prependary in Hereford Cathedral.— 
The Res. R. Knight, jun. to the Rectory 
of Newton Nottage, Glamorganshire.—The 
Rev. Thomas Hurford Siely, M. A. of Caius 
College, Cambridge, appointed Chaplain to 
the British Embassy at Lisbon.—The Rev. 
John Hewlet, B. D. Preacher at Foundling 
Hospital, to the valuable Rectory of Hilgay 
Norfolk.—The Rev. Robert Pearce, M. A. 
Vicar of Allensmore and Clehonger, and one 
of the Minor Canons of Hereford Cathedral, 
is instituted to the Vicarage of Holmer, and 
the Chapel of Huntingdon annexed.—The 
‘Rev. R. i. Gretton, M. A. is instituted to 
rectory of Nantwich, in Cheshire.— 
The Rev. Robert Roberts, M. A. vicar of 
Haverhill, in the county of Suffolk, to the 
tectory of Little Thurlow, in the same coun- 
--The Rev. James Donne, B. A. of St. 
n’s college, is appointed domestic chap- 
in to the Right Hon. Lord Monson.—The 
Bey. R. Hewitt, M.A. Vicar of Lever, in 
hire, to the Rectory of Westhorpe, 
k.—A dispensation has passed the 
_ Mereat Seal, enabling the Rev. R. Clifton, M. 
A. to hold the rectory of St. Nicholas, in the 
‘sity of Worcester, with the rectory of Mat- 
#0n; Gloucestershire.—The Rev. J. Tweed, 













@intlesham, Suffolk.—The Rev. W. Harby, 
Othe rectory of Great Leighs, Oxfordshire. 
“The Rev. J. R. Hunton, to the vicarage of 

ill, Yorkshire—The Rev. William 

grey Hughes. of Newport, Pembrokeshire, 
| the vicarage of Liandyssil, in the county 

Vardigan.—The Rev. William Jones, per- 
Curate of Henfynyw, to the perpetual 
Mracies of Lianerchayron and Dinewydd, 
mM the county of Cardigan.—The Rev. J. 


has been instituted to the rectory of | 


Muncaster, of Rothwell, is nominated to the 
perpetual curacy of Selby Yorkshire.—The 
Rev. James Clarke Franks, M. A. of Trinity 
college, is appointed Chaplain of that socie- 
ty.—The Rev. Henry Charles Hobart, M.A. 
was intalled Bishop’s Prependary in Here- 
ford Cathedral.—The Rev. Richard Henry 
Gretton, M. A. has been instituted by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, to the rectory of 
Namptwich.—The Rev. C. H. Groves, B. 
A. of University college Oxford, one of Lord 
Poulet’s domestic chaplains. — The Rev. 
John Bishop, A. B. was elected one of the mi- 
nor canons of Gloucester.—The Rev. Edw. 
Payne, M. A. Vice Provost of King’s college, 
Cambridge, is presented to the rectory of 
Hepworth, in Suffolk.—The Rev. Richard 
Grape, M. A. Fellow of Worcester college, 
Oxon, and rector of Hinlip.—The Rev. C. H. 
Pulsford, A. M. Prependary of Wells Cathe- 
dral, is instituted to the rectory of Kingswes- 
ton, in that county—The Rev. Matthew 
Marsh, A.M. rector of Winterslow, and 
Brinkworth, in Wiltshire, is presented to the 
Chancellorship of that Diocese.—A dispen- 
sation has passed the great seal enabling the 
Rev. T. Thorp, M. A. rector of Burton Ove- 
ry, Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Ons- 


low, to hold the rectory of Carlton Curlieu, 


eum Iiston, Leicestershire.—The Rev, C. H. 
Pulsford, M. A. Prependary of Wells Ca- 
thedral, tothe rectory of King weston, Somer- 
set.—The Rev. T. Grinsfield, M. A. to the 
curacy of St. Mary le Pert, Bristol. 
Population of the City of London It 
appears from official documents that Lon- 


don within the walls contained in 1701, 


139,300 inhabitants; in 1750, 87,000; in 
1801, 78,000; and in 1811, only 57,000. 
It also appears that in 1813, London within 


the walls contained 97 parishes, having 67 


churches, and a population of only 55,484 
persons ; while Westminster and its Liber- 
ties, Southwark, and 12 out-parishes of 
the Metropolis, contain 27 parishes, 27 
churches, and a population of 686,655 
persons ! 

Births.] At his house in Wimpole-street, 
the lady of Wm. Sheddon, esq. of a son.— 
Mrs. Charles Woodward, of Bull-head- 
court, Newgate-street, of a daughter.— 
The Hon. Mrs. Charles Paget, of a son.— 
At his house in Upper Berkeley-styeet, the 
lady of the Hon. Warwick Lake, of a 
daughter.—The lady of Clement Swetep- 
ham, esq. of Somerford Booth, Cheshire, 
of ason.—The lady of W. Thomas, esq. 
of Dean-street, Southwark, of a daughter.— 
In. Manchester-street, the lady of J. C. 
Freeling, esq. of a son,—In Cleveland- 
place, the Hon. Mrs. Lushington, of a son. 
—At Lambeth Terrace, the lady of John 
Begbie, esq. of a son.—In Upper Seymour- 
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street, the lady of Sir Joba Chandos Readey 
bart. of a daughter.—In Cleveland-row, 
Lady Louisa Lambton, lady of J. G. Lamb- 
ton, esq. M. P. a, daughter —In Charles- 
street, Berkley-square, the lady of Thomas 
Bates Rous, esq. of a daughter.—At his 
Rouse in Howland-street, Fitaroy-square, 
the lady of William Nodes, esq. of a son.— 
Lady Charles Bentinck of a son.—In Cen- 
duit-street, the Right Hon. lady James 
Stuart, of a daughter.—Mrs. Richards, 
Great Coram-street, Brunswick-square, of 
a son.—Countess Flahaut was safely deli- 
vered of a daughter.—The lady Charlotte 
Maegregor Murray was safely delivered of 
a soen.—at Mrs. Robart’s, 49, Lower Gros- 
venor-street, the lady of John Madocks, esq. 
of a daughter and still-born son.—At 
Oxford House, Grosvenor-place, London, 
lady Milton, of a daughter, being her Lady- 
ship’s seventh child.—Lady of J. Brown 
Wilks, of a still-born child.—Mrs. Arthur 
Miller Rose, City-roead, of a son.—In York- 
street, the lady of Lieut. Dance, 2d Life- 
guards, of a son. 

Marriages.| John Kirkland, eldest son 
of John Kirkland, esq. of Glasgow, to Au- 
_ Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 

ajor-General John Agmondesham Vesey. 
~The Rev. Thomas Fuller, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Sophia 
Mary, fourth daughter of the late Wm. 
Paterson, esq. of Devonshire-place, and St. 
David’s, in the Island of Jamaica.—Clot- 
worthy Macartney, esq. of Dublin, to Jane, 
daughter of the late James Mayne, esq. of 
Hondaras.—D. D. Dalison, esq. of Hamp- 
tons, m the county of Kent, to Anne Maria 
Shaw, daughter of Sir John Shaw, bart. of 
Kenward, in the same county.—R. H. 
Sparks, esq. of Tottenham, to Fanny, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Roberts, 
Vicar of the same place.—The Rev. James 
Stratten, of Maida-vale, Paddington, to 
Rebecca, eldest daughter of Thos. Wilson, 
ésq. of Highbury-place.—Joseph Sills, esq. 
to Catherine, widow of the late William 
Paulton, esq. and youngest daughter of 
James Payn, esq. of Maidenhead.—At 
Mary le Bone New Church, Henry St. 
John Georges, esq. of the 19th Lancers, to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
David Mitchell, esq.—At the New Church, 
St. Mary-le-bone, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, the Rev. John 
Peter Chambers, Rector of Heddenham, in 
this county, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter 
of J. R. Maxwell, esq. of Harley-street, 
London.—At St. Martin’s Chureh, London, 
Mr. William Stafford of Piccadilly, to Mrs. 
‘Mary Briant, of Vine-street, Piccadilly.— 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire, to Miss 
Glover, of Keppel-street, Russell-square.— 
‘Lieut.-Col. Wemyss, to Miss Ball, 
daughter and heiress of the late H. P. Bail, 
¢sq.—At St. Ann’s, Soho, Edward Walker, 
esq. of Blackheath, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Fawcett, Rector of 
Ayoho, in this county.—William Barrett of 
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Bridge-street, to Mary, daughter of the 
late William Coghlan, esq. of this city, — 
At Hackney, Thomas, only son of John 
Wadham, esq. of Frenchay, near Bristo} to 
Elizabeth, younger daughter of the late 
William Cook, esq. of Grove-street Hack. 
ney.—At the New-Church Mary-le-bone 
Jasper Atkinson, jan. esq. of the Royal 
Mint, to Miss Louisa Gill, only daughter of 
the late Captain and lady Harriett Gili — 
At Stoke Newington, John Scott, esq. of 
Islington, to Miss Ley, of the former 
place.— At St. George the Martyr’s, Queen. 
square, I. W. Bell, esq. of Bernard-stree 
Russell-square, to Anna Maria, youngest 
daughter of W. B. Luttly, esq. of Wands. 
worth.—At Newington Church, the Rey, 
H. G. Phillips, Rector of Great Welnetham, 
and Vicar of Mildenhall, in this county, to 
Frances, fourth daughter of Capt. Thomas, 
of Dover-place, Kent-road —Nash Crosier 
Hilliard, of Gray’s-inp, Solicitor, third sur- 
viving son of the late Edward Hilliard, esq, 
to Lettice Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Wm. Hallett, esq. of Denford House, Berks. 
~—Alexander Grant, esq. of Clapham, and 
Adam-street, Adelphi, to Helen, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. W. Thorold, of 
Weelsby House, Lincolnshire.—Jn. Maule, 
esq. of Huntingdon, to Miss Elizabeth 
Watson, the only daughter of William 
Watson, esq. of Wisbech, in the county of 
Cambridge-—Mr. Robert Goldstone, of 
Westgate-buildings, to Miss Bowden, of 
Old Bond-street.— At St. George’s Hanover- 
square; London, by the Rev. the Vice- 
Chancellor of this University, the Right 
Hon. the Earl Temple, M.P. eldest son of 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, to the Right Hon. the Lady Mary 
Campbell, second daughter of the Earl of 
Breadalbane.—At St. James’s-church, Lon- 
don, the Hon. Richard Neville, (son of 
Lord Braybrook,) to lady Jane Cornwallis, 
(daughter of the Marquis of Cornwallis.— 
At St. George the Martyr’s, Queen-square, 
I. W. Bell, esq. of Bernard-street, Russell- 
uare, to Anna Maria, youngest daughter 
of W. B, Lutly, esq. of Wandsworth.—At 
Stepney, Thomas Brigham Toovey, sut- 
geon, to Harriet Walton Frazer, eldest 
daughter of the late Richard Frazer, esq. a 
Lambeth.—At Hadley, Middlesex, the Rev. 
Edmund Harden, to Maria, daughter of the 
late J. C. Blanckenhagen, esq. —At White- 
chapel-church, J. H. L. youngest son of 
J. K. Jardine, esq. of Wixoe, Suffolk, t 
Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. 
John Lane, Vicar of Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts.—At St. George’s-church, Hanover 
equare, James Buckton, esq. Solicitor, of 
Doctor’s Commons, London, to Eliza Phil- 
lippa, third daughter of the late Mr. George 
Link, of Hereford.—At St. James’s-church, 
John, second son of the late Joseph Mas- 
fen, esq. of Cannock, Staffordshire, to Anna 
Maria, daughter of the late Rev. a 
Bellasis, D. D. Rector of Yattenden, wr 
Vicar of Basildon and Ashampsteod.— 
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gt, Ann's-church, Edward Walker, esq. of 
Blackheath, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Fawcett, Rector of Aynho, 
ptonshire.— Woodbine Parish, jun. 

esq. son of the Chairman of the Board of 
ise in Scotland, to Amelia, only daugh- 
ter-of Leonard Becher Morse, esq. of Nor- 


wood —Mr. Joseph Joynson, of Vauxhall, . 


Surrey, to Miss Mary Wright, of Wirks- 
worth, Derbyshire.—At Hanwell-church, 
William Rhodes James, esq. to Caroline, 
second daughter of the late Richard Pope, 

—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lieut. Wm. B. Bowyer, R. N. to Frances, 
daughter of the late Captain Beck, of the 
Kast India Service. 

Died] AtEnfield Highway, Mr. J. Wil- 
sop, 58. A Horticulturist of considerable 
eminence—Rowland, the only son of Mr. 
Brasbridge, of Fleet-street, 28—The infant 
son of C. Teesdale, esy.— Maria, the wife of 
T.H.,Budd, esq. of Bedford-row.—At his 
lordship’s house, in Clarges-street, Char- 
lotte, Countess of Onslow, 69—In St. James's 

R. Lyster, esq. one of the Represen- 
tativesifor Shrewsbury—At Harefield, near 
Uxbridge, Marianne Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rey. G. Fausseti—Mr. J. Irwin, of Oxford- 
street, 61—In Poland-street, the Rev. W. 
Sirickland, head of the ancient family of 
Strickland, of Sizer, Westmoreland, 87. He 
made over, at an early age, to his younger 
brother (grandfather of ihe present repre- 
sentative of the family.C. S. Standish. esq.) 
the whole of his, patrimonial inheritance, re- 
serving only a small annuity, and retired to 
theEnglish Jesuit’s college, at St. Omer’s, 
where he embraced the ecclesiastical state as 
amember of that society—At his house, in 
Devonshire-place, J. -Tunno, esq. 74—In 
Park-street, Mr. F, Fiorello, for many. years 
knioyn as a.great musical composer—In 

‘ row, Walworth, Mrs. Cooper, re- 
lictof.the late B. Cooper, of Botolph-lane, 

erchant, 79—In Half-moon-street, 

illy,, Major Scott Waring, who was 

ng distinguished. in the House of Com- 
Mens for! his unremitting exertions in the 
fause .of his friend, the late Mr. Warren 

Sings—At his house, Museum-street 

ishury, W. Baker, 58, well known in 
weighbourhood of Grosvenor-square, 
he had been letier-carrier from the 
he Post Office nearly 20 years—At 

mgton, Mrs. Nares, relict.ef DroN, 
eganist and «Composer to his Majesty, ss 
“In Welbeck-street, ‘Mary,’ the wife of S. 
lamberlayne, esq---1n Grosvenor Square, 
mW. Champion, esq.---At Islington, Mr. R. 
»emett, esq.---In Palsgrave-place, Miss 
faty Griffin---In Bedford-place, Eliza, 
Al Pmehior of the late T. C. Bigge, esq. 
‘At Whitehall, the wife of Frederick 

Malley, esq. $2---At Richmond, Emily 
®, eldest daughter of the Rev. William 
Bxinson, of Woodbury---In Weymouth- 

st, Edward Lestleigh, esq. 76---Mrs. 
ian H. Maxwell, youngest daughter of 

: Francis Maxwell, townu-clerk of 
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Dumfries, and wife of Anthony T. Thomp- 
esq. surgeon---At his residence, W hite-lion- 
street, Pentonville, Joseph Nicholls, esq. 
Lieutenant of the Royal Denbigh. 32-——la 
Gray’s Inn Square, K. S. Henson, young- 
est son of the late Rev. F. Henson, rector of 
South Kilvington, 24---At his house in Glou- 
cester-place, Richard Clay, esq. 59---At his 
house in Baker-street Portman-square, G. 
Brown, esq. 43, late a Member of the Go- 
vernment of Bombay---In St. James’s-place, 
the Right Hon, Mary, Countess Dowager 
Poulett, 87---In Gower-street, R. J. the son 
of Walker Skirrow, esq. aged 4 months-- 
R. P. Davies, eldest son of R. Davies, esq. 
of Southwark, 28. 

Richard Baker, of Westleigh, in the parish 
of Burliscombe, Somersetshire, a small far- 
mer (but better known by the name of * Con- 
juror Baker’), died last week, full of years 
and iniquities, being 70 years old, and hav- 
ing, during the far greater part of his life, 
practised the gainful tactics of the * Black 
Art.”---In noticing the death of a character 
who, for nearly half a century, has been 
daily and hourly employed in alternately 
counting the wages of his villainies, and in 
laughing at the follies of a cheated mult- 
tude, it would be no unfit opportunity for 
taxing the risibilities of our readers, by 
pourtraying the deceased knave with all the 
mirthful embellishments of which his life 
and occupations are so abundantly suscepti- 
ble. In common justice, we might for once 
laugh at him, who has, in so many thousand 
instances amused and profited himself by 
making a jest of others; but his life 1s too 
much clogged with the heaviness of a guilty 
account, to allow one redeeming ray to qua- 
lify the lurid aspect of his mortal reckoning. 
It may surprize the distant reader, whose 
ears have never been afflicted with the dole- 
ful superstitions of the western counties, to 
be informed, that such was the fame of the 
deceased wizard, that the educated as wellas 
the uninstructed of all classes, were in the 
habits of resorting to him from all parts of 
this. and the neighbouring countries for the 
exercise of his cabalistic skill, and on a Sun- 
day, which was the day for his high orgies, 
vehicles of superior as weil as of lowly des- 
criptions were found to bring him an eager 
throng of voteries. His reputation was uni- 
versal, and his gains proportionate. The 
wonders of his heart would fijl the Alexan- 
drian library. Bad crops, lost cattle, lest 
treasure and lost, hearts, breught their res- 
pective sufferers.in: ceaseless crouds to. his 
docr. They were all overlooked, he said ; 
and they overloooked his knavery in their 
confidence of skill. He foretold to the South- 
cottonians that the Shiloh would not come, 
and who but a conjuror would have known 
this? The tenant of sterile land was after a 
careful inspection of his presiding star, ad- 
vised to provide a certain quantity of manure, 
which heing spread over his ground in the 
form of rams’ horns at 12 o’clock precisely 
on the full moon night, would infallibly se- 
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cure a good crop. This astonishing pre- 
diction has been repeatedly verified! Strayed 
stock, and mislaid property has been strange- 
ly recovered, by only being well looked after, 
provided the wise man had once taken the 
matter in hand; and many a relenting Phil- 
lis, who had parted with her Strephon in a 
huff, has been heard to exclaim on finding 
him return at the very hour calculated by 
the conjuror,—that “ sure Baker and the 
devil were in partnership.”—If to juggling 
artifices and petty fooleries of this description, 
the man had limited his imposture, he might 
have leit the world with the simple reputa- 
tion of a knave; but his avarice led him to 
delude the victim of disease into a fatal reli- 
ance on his affected skill, and very numerous 
are the isstances of this description. Charm- 
ed Powders, and Mystic Lotions were con- 
fided in, to the exclusion of rational advice 
and proper remedies, and the death of the 
old aud young has been the consequent 
penalty of such deplorable imbecility. A 
child, last week, died at Wellington, a mar- 
tyr to its mother’s folly of this nature. She 
consulted the heartless villain,and was assured 
that the infant was “ overlooked.” Some 
powders were given to her, accompanied 
with the slang verbosity of his craft, which 
the little sufferer was compelled to swallow, 
notwithstanding the mother deélared that 
** it made her heart bleed to see the agonies 
of her child while taking the dose.’? The 
consequence was as we have stated; and 
thus the guilt of a cold-blooded murderer, is 
superadded to the atrocities which have 
marked the career of this miscreant through 
life. His habits were those of an unsocial 
drunkard ; but his Necromancy notwithstand 
ing the expense of his selfish indulgence. 
has enabled him to leave some property.— 
Taunton Courier. 

Died.| James Sandy, the celebrated Alyth 
mechanic. The originality of genius and 
eccentricity of character, which distinguish- 
ed this remarkable person were, perhaps, 
never su Deprived at an early pe- 
riod of his life of the use of his legs, he con- 
trived, by dint of ingenuity, not only to pass 
his time agreeably, but to render himself an 
useful member of society.—He soon display- 
ed a taste for mechanical pursuits, and con- 
trived, as a work-shop for his operations, a 
sort of circular bed, the sides of which being 
raised about 18 inches above the clothes, 
were employed as a platform for turning 
lathes, table-vices, and cases of tools of all 
kinds. His genius for practical mechanics 


Deaths, &e. 





was universal. He was skilled in all kinds of 
turning ; and constructed several very cur. 
ous lathes, as well as clocks and musical 
instruments of every description, no less ad. 
mired for the sweetness of their tone, than the 
elegance of their execution. He excelled, too 

in the construction of optical instruments. 
and made some reflecting telescopes, the 
specula of which were. not inferior to those 
finished by the most eminent London artists, 
He suggested some important improvement, 
in the machinery for spining flax; and we 
believe he was the first that made the wooden. 
jointed snuff boxes,calledLaurencekirk boxes, 
some of which, fabricated by this self-taught 
artist, were purchased, and sent, as presents, 
to the Royal Family. To his other endow. 
ments, he added an accurate knowledge of 
drawing and engraving, and in both these 
arts produced specimens of the highest ex- 
cellence. For upwards of fifty years he 
quitted his bed only three times, and on these 
occasions his house was either inundated 

with water, or threatened with danger from 

fire. His curiosity, which was unbounded, 

prompted him to hatch different kinds of 
birds’ eggs by the natural warmth of his 

body, and he afterwards reared the motley 

broods with all the tenderness of a parent; 

so that on visiting him it was no unusual 

thing to see various singing birds, to which 

he may be said to have given birth, perched 

on his head, and warbling the artifical notes 
he hadtaughtthem. Naturally possessed of a 
good constitution, and an active, cheerful 
turn of mind, his house was the general 

coffee-room of the village, where the affairs 

of the Church and State were discussed with 

the utmost freedom. In consequence of 
long confinement, his couutenance had ra- 

ther a sickly cast, but it was remarkably 

expressive, and would have afforded a fine 

subject for the pencil of Wilkie, particularly 

when he was surrounded by his country 

friends. This singular. man had acquired, 

by his ingenuity and industry, an honour- 

able independence, and died possessed of 
considerable property. In short, his history 

holds out this very instructive lesson, that 

no difficulties are too great to be overcome 

by industry and perseverance ; and a genius, 

though it should sometimes miss the distinc- 

tion it deserves, will seldom fail, unless by 

its own fault, to secure competency and res- 

pectability. He was married only about 

three weeks before his death, which teek 

place on the 3d. inst. at. Alyth. 








[June 1, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 
<> 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The first stone of the first Provincial 
Penitentiary, was laid at Bedford, on the 
Qist. inst. by the Marquis of Tavistock. 
Our readers know that the enthusiastic pro- 
moter of these institutions is the Honorable 
H. G. Benrett. 

Some beautiful casts of antique busts have 
just arrived for the Duke of Bedford, to be 

in a temple in Woburn Park ; some 
of these casts were purchased so high as 
3000/. each. 

Births] At Bedford, the lady of P. H. Boyce, 
Esq. of a son—the lady of tie Rev. Edward Gal- 
pia, of @ son 

Marricd.} Henry Aodiews, Esq. late of the 
4h or King’s Own Regiment, to Mary E:wma, 
daughter and only surviviug child of the Reverend 
Francis Kinchaot, of Easton, Herefoidshire—Mr 


Semucl Wiitmee, to Miss Abraham, botn of Sur. 


wey—At Cossington, Mr. .T. Bracebridge, of Bel- 
grave, to Mary Anu, eidest daughter of Mr. H. M, 
Gonde, of the tormer place, 

Died j At Greenfield, near Ampthill, aged 90, 
W. Burridge—At Farndish, Mr. R. Wooding— 
Frances-Eliz. only daughter cf W. S. Addington, 
Tsg. of Goldington Lodge, 60—Mrs. E. T. Taylor, 
Widow of the late Nathaniel Taylor, Esq. surgeon, 
Ampthill, Beds.—The Rev, Orlebar S~ith, of Asp- 
ley House, rector of Salford cum Ho!cut—75, Mrs, 
Ann Potts, relict of the late J. Potts, Gent. of 
Toddington, 

BERKSHIRE. . 

For the Silver Cup, which is to be rung 
for at Hurst, on Monday the 24th inst. 
there will be no less than six sets allowed to 
tig; No»person residing at Hurst to be an 

There is now growing at Uplowman, a 
promising crop of barley,in full ear.—In 
afield near Caversham, there is wheat in 
sar, 4 ‘ 

Births.) At Maiden Early, the Lady of Walter 
Commins, Esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) HU. P. Gale, of Lydeard, St. Lau- 
renee, Somerset, to Sophia, sixth daugliter of the 


lite Ree. J. Eyre, of Reading—N. C. Hilliard, of | 


Gray's Inn, to Lettice-Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Wm. Hallet, Esq. Deuford House—At Sonning, Mr. 
Wai. Simonds, of Charval Farm, to Sarah, eldest 
daighter of Mr. Simonds, of Dunosden Green, 
Oxin—At Newbury, Mr. E. Newman. of Froxficld 
Wilts, to Miss Durnford, only daughter of the late 
F, Duraford, Esq. of Inkpen—H. J. Smith, Esq. of 
Hungerford, to Jane, only daughter of S. Mvunt- 
iy; Esq. of Corsiam—At Pangbourn, Mr. W. 

to Anne, second daughter of Mr. Mathews, 
f Lower Bowden—At St. James’s, the Rev. Wm. 
Roots, vicar of Chidde! worth, and Domestic Chap- 

‘the Duke of Kent, to Mrs. Garrett. of Wan- 
lage—At St. Mary's, Mr. J. George, of Friar-street, 
0 Miss M. Frankum. of Castle-street. 

At Eton, Mr. W. Parkyuns, 49—At New- 
relict of the late J. Dyer, Esq.—At 
78, Mrs. Wainhcuse, relict of the Rev. 
se, rector of Badge worth— Margaretta 
a, daughter of the late H. Cliffe, Esq. and 

T. Hatch, Esq. of New Wiadsor—Mrs, 
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Turner, wife of the Rev. G, Turner, vicar of Spels- 
bury—At Chawley, Mr. Francis Braugwin, 70—At 
Suttoa Courtney, Mr. Wm. Alinut, 66—Saral:, wife 
of G, Vansittart, Esq. of Bisham Abbey, daughter 
of the late Sir J. Stonehouse, Ba:t.—Capt, Hale, ct 
Gieat Maslow. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

We have the pleasure of inserting the 
following instance of liberality, conferred on 
a Clerzyman by his parishioners, which we 
consider as reflecting much credit on both 
partes. The inhabitants of Beaconsfield 
have presented their late Curate, the Rev 
Mr. Bradford, with a very handsome piece 
of plate, bearing the following inscription: 
—‘* Presented, 1819, to the Rev. William 
Mussage Bradford, A. M. by the principal 
Inhabitants of the Parish of Beaconsfield, as 
a token of the high sense they entertain of 
his exemplary conduct durixg fourteen 
years, as Curate of that parish, and of their 
personal regard and esteem for him asa 
friend.” 

Married.) At St. George’s church, IHanover- 
square, Hugh Richard, eldest son of H. H, Hoare, 
Esq. to Miss Aun Tyrwhytt Drake, second daugiiter 
of the late Thomas Drake Tyrwhit Drake, Esq. of 
Shardelves—Edw. Abbott, of Moulsoe, to Miss N. 
Cross, of the same place—H. H. Holtzemeyer, Esq. 
to Sarah, second daughter of Mr. B. Aris, of Brad- 
well—At Burnhem, Mr. A. Drew, of Bermondsey, 
Surrey, to Jane, second daughter of Win. Langton, 
Esq. of Chippeuham House. 

Died.] Sarah, wife of Mr. J. Cowley, surgeon, 
Winslow—At Great Marlew, J. Hailes, Esq. Capt. 
of the West Kent Militia, 30—Zachariah Crabb, 76 
—At Newport Pagnel!, Catharina, the wife of G. 
M. Hardy, Esq—At High Wyeombe, Mr. T. Barnett, 
jun, 47, of Kingttn, Herefordshire. 

CAMBRIDGESHIREB. 

The first stone of King’s cellege new 
Bridge was laid on Tuesday the Lith inst, 
without any particular ceremony. 

Births.} The Lady of the Rey. J. C. Lewis, of 
St. Mary’s of a daughter. 

Married.) At Cambridge, C. W. Warren, Esq, 
ta Miss Keeling—Mr. W.C, Carver, to Miss Sciuby, 
of Malton—J. kisher, to Miss Ward, of this city— 
J. Maule, Esq. of Liuntingdon, to Miss E. Watson, 
of Wisbech—At Burwell, Mr. J. Rayner Hovell, 
to Rebecca, sixth daughter of Salisbury Dunn, Ese. 
—Rev. W. J. Carver, M. A. of Trinity college, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of J. Beevor, Esq. of St An- 
drew’s, Norwich—Rev. T. Fuller, of St. John’s 
college, toSophia Mary, fourth daughter of the late 
W. Paterson. Esq. of Devonshire place—J Bradney 
Esq. of Trinity college, to Caroline, iourth daughter 
of the Rev. J. Preston, of Vlasby Hall, in Yorkshire 
—Rev. W. Thorpe, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of T Smyth, Esq of East Dereham, Norfolk, 

Died] Mr. R. Kerry of Newmarket—Mr. Peter 
Thompson, of Wis!ecach—Mrs. E. Stanton, of Le- 
verington—J. Brittain, Esq. of Sleaford; 64~—J. W. 
H. Burton, Esq. of Billingvorough, 

CHESHIRE. 

A handsome piece of Plate has been pre- 
sented io the Rev. Wm. Harriser late Ga- 
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rate of the Holy Trinity, Chester, as a mark 
of respect from his congregation. 

Births.} At the old bauk, Chester, the Lady of 
G. B. Grenville, Esq. of a daughter—The Lady of 
C. Swetenham, Esq. of Somerford-Booths, of a son. 

Married.) At Chester, the Rev. J. Clark, rector 
of Barrow, to Eligabcth, third danghter of the late 
Archdeacon Massey—Mr. J. Mann, of Liverpool, 
to Isabellw Gardner, eldest daughter of the late J. 
Horridge, Esq. of Raikes Hall—At St. Oswald's, G. 
Rawson Esq. of Leeds, to Elizabeth, ouly daugate: 
of the late Mr. Charles Williamson. 

Died.) At Manchester, Mr. J. Brownhill, of 
Nantwich, solicitor—At [ouelh, near Nantwich, 
Mr. Hopkins, 62--Jolum Weptinstall, of Astbury— 
J. Caveley, Esq. of Stapleford, near Chester. 

CORNWALL. 

The boat Fly, of St. Agnes, the first 

boat fitted out with nets, &c. by the public 

bounty for the relief of Scilly, caught 600 
Mackarel last week, off the Islands. This is 
one of the first fruits of the public subscrip- 
tions under the direction of the respectable 
eommittee of Magistrates and Gentlemen of 
Penzance. 

Births.) At Ruan Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Budd, of ason—At Bowgyhbeete, in Ludg- 
van, the Lads of Capt. Morgan, of a daugliter. 

Married.) Rev. W. A. Morgan vicar of Lew- 
avick, to Miss A. W. Mapowder—At St. Ives, Mr. 
T. Rosewall, to Miss Bennett—At St. Breock, Mr. 
R. Hawkey, to Miss Carveth—Helson, Mr. J. Au- 
drew, to Miss Odger—At Wadebridge, Mr. S. 
Brown, of Landrake, to Miss Bowden. St. Austell. 

Died.) Mr. J. T. Cary, surgeon, of St. Mawes— 
At St. Cleer, Mrs. Sowden— At Redruth, Mr. Ham- 
bly, 86—Ursula Stephens, 91—Henry Trestrail, 70. 
~—At St. Ives, Mrs. Peter, wife of the Rev. R. Peter, 
—At St. Ewe Parsonage, the Lady of the Rev. R. 
Jenney—At Holdsworthy, the Rev. Mr. Meyrick 
.~At Callington, Mi. } Kinsman, 90. 

CUMBERLAND. 

We are glad to observe that Lister Ellis, 
Esq. intends to introduce into Cumberland, 
the excellent system of draining with tiles, 
which he alluded to in his speech at the cat- 
tle show dinner last week. 

Births.) At Whitehaven, Mrs. E. C. Kaubley, 
of a daughter.—Mrs. G. Key,of a daughter. 

Married At Carlisle, Mr. W. Furby, to Miss 
Emmerson, e'dest daughter of Mr. G, Emmerson, 
of Blackwell [lall—Mr. R. Bel!, to Miss M. Little 
Mr. R. Morris, to Miss I. Ferguson—Rev. Win. 
‘Ponsouby, vicar of Urswick, near Ulverston, to 
Agnes, eldest daughter of Mr. Ashburn, of Mitown, 
Urswick—At Penrith, Mr. Robinson, of Newcastle 
to Miss J. Johnson—-Mr. G. Storey, to Miss E El- 
fiot—Mr. BR. Parker, to Miss A. Robinson—Mr. J. 
#lodgsen, to Miss M. C. James—Rev, B. Bailey, 
to Hamilton, only daughter to the Rt. Rev. Geo. 
Glieig, Premier Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church—Captain Waters, to Miss Brainthwaite. 

Died.} At Carlisle, L. Pulsford, Esq. 30, adju- 
fant-surgeon of the 18th hussars—In Sutchergate, 
Mr. W. Hetherington, 70—Mr. C. Dougalby, 41— 
At Linstock, Mr. J. ulman, 62—Mr. J. Hewson, 
ef Burch, 66—Mr. J. Hodgson—In Castle-street, 
Mrs. E. Richardson, 76--Mr. J. Graham, of the 
Willow-holme, 83—Mr. J. Bell, 19—At Brampton, 
the Rev. J. Weightman—At Blencow, Wm. Trout- 
beck, esq. 77—Mountpleasant, Mr. J. Lucus, 84— 

-At Maryport, Capt. Wm. Bell, of the ship Cumber- 
dend—At Denton-hill, Miss E. Tyson, 21. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

The citizens of Exeter are about to pre 
sent to their late Representative, James 
Buller, esq. an elegant vase and cover 
richly gilt inside, which will contain sj. 
quarts. In form and decoration, it is ay 
exact copy of the Adrian Vase at Warwicy 


‘Castle, 


Plymouth Dock-yard has received , 
large supply of timber within the last few 
days, all British wood. In the course of 
the Jast year, considerable quantities wer 
imported from Dalmatia, Africa, America, 
&c. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
yard may be obtained by the informatiyg 
that it stands on 75 aeres of land. 

Married.) At Exeter, Mr. D. W. Osbaldisto- 
to Miss H. E. C. Dawson—At Stonehouse, Mas; 
Read. Pe:rmament Assistant Quarter Master Gene. 
ra!, to Lydia, second daughter ef the late Fi-nci; 
Douglas, Esq. R. N—C. JP. Lipyeatt, Esq. PA, 
of St. John's college, to Fanny, daughter of tie 
late — Cailyar, E-q. of Gibraltar. 

Died J At Barnstaple, 86, P. Rogers, esq. 1, 
was the oldest Magistrate in the connty of Devou, 
having been iv the commission of the Pesce ever 
since the year 1762—At ‘Tiverton, Mr J. Pw khonse 
—At Torquay, Thos. St. George Waldecrive, By, 
of Londou—At Exeter, the Kev. Lioyd Williams, 
rector of Chawleigh and Eegesford—in Barnstaple, 
Juliana wife of Mr. J. Charter, of Plymouth—ar 
the Rec:ory, Holsworthy, the Rev. O. L. Meyrick, 
—The Rev. T. T, Jackson, vicar of Burlescombe— 
T. Miller, Esq. of Plymouth—G. Jackson, Esq, of 
Fast Looe, a Po:t Captain of the Royal Navy. —la 
Exeter, 58, R. Hart, Esq.—At Wiltown, Mr. HH. 
Davey—At Exeter, Selina, wife of George Pew 
cocke, Esq. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A hive of bees, belonging to William 
Blackshaw, Boston, Derbyshire, swarmed 
on the $d instant, being the earliest ever re 
collected in that neighbourhood. 

Married} At Sponden, J. Bulguy, Esq. of 
Duffield, one of the Judges on the Carmarthes 
circuit, to Barbara, widow ef the late J. Baker, 
Esq of Waresley house,.and danghter of the Rev. 
J. F.S. Fleming St. John, prebendary of Wor 
cester. . 

Died.] M:. Peyser, of Weston under-Woed, 70. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Births.) The Lady of the Rev. H. Farr Yess 
Man, Stock house, of a daughter—Mrs. [iutter, 
the wife of Mr. J. Rutter, of Shafiesbury, of « 
son and heir. 

Married.| At Milverton, P. Broadmead, jun. 
Fsq. to Eligebeth, only daughter of T. Fa'pey, £4. 
—J. C. Keddie, Esq. of Hinckpole, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the late T. Bissey, Esq. of Staverton, 
Wilis—At Seend, KR. White, Esq. of Acton, Mitd- 
dlesex, to Anne, e.dest daughter of the late Joho 
Tylee, Esq. of Devizes—Mr. E. Newman, of From 
field, to: Miss Durntord, only daughter of the late 
Mr. F. Durnford, Esq. of Inkpen, Perks—At 
White Church, Mr. H. Hammond, of Wareham, 0 
Mrs. R. Bincis. 

Died.] At §Weymouth, 82, Robert Bayard, Es. 
of Bath, and jate of, Stubbington house, Hants 
At Dorchester, 17, Mr. W. Frampron—At Fitehead, 
new? Shaftesbury, 76, the Rev. H. Forester, A- - 
twenty-ove yeurs vicar of that parish; peobe 
Faruham/ im Berks, and recier of Haupdo®, 
Backs. - $ 
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DURHAM. 

The beautiful Durham Bull, bred by the 
Rev. Hamlett Harrison, of Hontesbury, and 
fed by Mir. Oakeley, of Alifield, was jatcly 
killed by Mr. Wilde, of Hodnet, Salop, and 
the fore quarters weighed nearly 30 score 
each. The following are the particulars: 
hide 62lb., fat 246)b., head 44lb., tongue 
jelb., heart 13lb., carcass 1892ib. 

Birth.] The wife of G. H. Wilkinson, of Har- 
perly Hall, Darham, of a daughter. 

Mirried } Sir Robert Edmunds, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter ot the Hon. C. H. Warde, of Durham. 

Died.) At Durham, Mr. Henry Orton, 85—Near 
Esh, Mrs. Ann Yates, 79—At Bewcastle, the wife 
ef the Rev. Mr. Graham—At Penrith, Jaue, wife of 
Mr. George Slec. 

ESSEX. 

The Gas-light Company’s Works in 
Chelmsford, are proceeding with great spirit 
and rapidity. A convenient spot for the 

rincipal works has been purchased of the 

helmer Navigation Company, which will 
prove advantageous for the reccipt of coals. 
A building, containing 15 retorts for burning 
the coal into gas, is erected, and the founda- 
tion for the gasometer, which is to contain 
10,000 cubic feet of gas, calculated to be 
sufficiently large for the purpose of sup- 
plying 500 lamps, if required, is preparing. 
A considerable number of the cast-iron 
pipes have also been received, and labourers 
are employed in placing them along the 
streets. 

Births.) At Dedham, the lady of W. B. Good- 
tich, esq. of a daughter—At Stock Lodge, the lady 
of T, Fastwood, esq. of a son and heir 

Married] Tie Rev. H. W. Wilkinson, to Miss 
Walker, danghter of BE. W. esq. of Gestinzthorpe 
—J. fl. Browning, Pagleshain Hall, to Sarah, eld- 
est dauchter of the lute T. Youle, esq.—James 
Denny, esq. ‘to Charlotte, daughter of Mr. Géorge 
Brown, of Sible fledingham—Mr. T. Chaliis, to 
Mary Aun, only daughter of Mr. S. Mathewman, 
ef Colehester—At Hackney, Mi. T. A. Lack, of 
West Ham, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Westlake, of Hackney terrace—At West Ham, H. 
Cheape, esq, to Margaret, second daughter of Jobn 
Carstairs, esq. of Stratford Green —At Gieat Wal- 
tham, J. T. Tysell, esq to Miss Pilkington, daugh- 
rand co-heiress of the late Sir Thomas Pilking- 
ton, bart. of Chevet, Yorkshire—Sir Jolin Wrottes- 
isy, bart. to the Hon. Mrs. John Bennett, daughter 
of the late J. Gonyers, esq..of Copt-Hall. 

Died.) At Thundersley, Mr. R. Goodman, 80— 

Hodgson, esq. of Waustead, 24—At the vi- 
tatage house, Braintree, Lieut. B. F. Scale, od 

t R.A. 21—Mr. Daniel Fall, of Manningtree— 

Mary Sewell, of Felsted, 101—Joseph Hattou 
Morris, M.D. late of the East Essex Militia—Rev, 
Henig Rigby, vicar of Hockley, aud of Wendy— 

g, Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Kirby 
—Mr. R. J. Hadgley, of Abridge, 43—At Maldon, 
Daniet Lingard, wace-bearer te the corporation of 
that place—Mr. A. Simmons, of Colchester—At 

an Miss Frances Cole, 41. 


San: GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

a9 abscription has been set on foot for 
ishing annua) races at Cheltenham : 
t to held in August next. The sub- 
pion already amounts to upwards of 
«5 and in aid of the funds it is proposed 
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to give an Amateur Play, and a Ball at the 
rooms during the season. The ground for 
the race course has been marked out on 
Cleave Hill, which is esteemed the finest 
turf in England. 

A meeting of the Governors of the Tewkes- 
bury Dispensary was lately held at the Town 
Hall there, when a most elegant and valu- 
able silver cup, made by Messrs. Rundell 
and Bridge, of London, was presented to 
Dr. Malden, of Worcester, with the following 
inscripuion beautifully engraved thereon :— 

TO JONAS MALDEN, M.D. 
Physician to the Tewkesbury Dispensary, 
This Cup is presented by the Subscribers, 
As an Acknowledgment for the Zeal he has shown 

To promote the Interest of that Institution, 

By continuing his Attendance, 
Though resident in the City of Worcester, 
(MDCCCXIX. 


Birth] The lady of J. S, Biscoe, esq, of Hemp- 
stead Court, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Edgworth, Robert Smirke, jun. 
esq. to Laura, fifth daughter of the Rev. Anthony 
Fresnoy, rector of that parish--Ar Cheltenham, J. 
Jenkyns, esq. of the Inner Temple, to Anna, eldest 
daughter of Geo. Chalmer, esq. lately of West- 
combe House—Jchn Milington, esq. of Coln Rogers, 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Mr. John Ceok, 
of Minchinhampton, 

Dicd.] In Prestbury, near Cheltenham, Mrs. 
Rogers, relict of the Rev. Richard R.—Mrs,. Hay- 
den, of Norfolk House, Cheltenham, 49—Edimnund 
Probyn, esq. of Newland, 83—-Mr. James White, 
of Chipping Sodbury~—Maria Antoinette Meertens, 
daughter of A M. Meertens, esy. of Green Park- 
buildings—At Tewkesbury, Mr. T. Morgan—Mrs, 
Bradley, eldest daughter of Bate Richards, esq. 
late of Stourbridge—Mrs, Drake, Tewkesbury, 81. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.) At Newport, I. of Wight, John Les 
Benham, esq. to Miss Kirkpatrick, daughter of Jas, 
K. esq.—At Humble, the Hon. Fred. Lumley, te 
Jane, second daughter of the date Adm. Bradley. 

Dicd.] In Somthampton, Miss A. Shelley, only 
surviving daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir J. 
Shelley, bart.—Frances, wife of Lieut..Gen. Stovia, 
of Chilworth Lodge. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Henry Andrews, esq, late of the 4th 
or King’s own regt. to Mary Emma, danghter of 
the Rev. F. Kinchant, of Easton—At Ledbury, Mr. 
J. Jones, to Mrs. Denton—John Cleve, esq. of 
Hereford, to Mary, second daughter of P. Joncs, 
esq. of Clive. 

Died] At Mordiford rectory, Miss Bird, eldest 
daughter of the late Wm. B. esq.—Mr. T. James, 
of Willersley, 58—T. Evans, esq. 47—Frances, wife 
of Mr. Griffiths, of Hereford, 46—In Hereford, the 
Rev. Rich. Underwood, 75—Mrs, Turner, wife of 
Mr. Wm. T. of Eardisley. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Birth} At Laurel Cottage, South Mimms, the 
lady of Richard Ellis, late of the 18th Hussars, of 


a son. 
Married.] Jas. Howard, esq. of Westfields, to 


Anna Maria, eldest daughter of R. H. Sparks, esq- 
of Tottenham. 

Died.] At Prae Mill, near St. Alban’s, Mary, 
wife of R. Simmous, esq. 66—At Goff’s Oak, neat 
Cheshunt, W. H. Anderson, ¢sq.-—At Standoa, R. 


Goff, 113. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married] At Huntingdon, the Rev. Mr. 
Black, to Charlotte, second daughter of Mrs. 
Baxter, of the same place—Mr. John Wood, to 
Miss Susan Kendall, both of that place—Mr. 
Robert Tulley, to Miss Mary Whitehead, Wootton 
Bassett—At Biuntisham, Mr. W. T. Jackson of 
Newgate-strect, London, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Leigh, of Earith. 

Died.) At Buckwerth, Jaue, wife of Euseby 
Cleaver, esq. and daughter of John Chapman, 
@*q. of Whitby, Yorkshire—At Kettering, 68, Mrs, 
Mary Satclel!, wife of Mr. George Saicheil—sd, 
Mr. Edward Dobson. a 

KENT. 

The New Cut for the Tunnel under 

round from the Medway at Rochester, to 
Higham, is now prosecuting at the former 
place, and upwards of 60 persons, besides 
a number of horses, are employed thereon. 
Report states, that when completed, it is 
conjectured, that it will be possible fora 
steam boat to be employed from Maidstone 
to London. 

Births.) At Otterden, the lady of the Rev, F. 

Tattersall, of a still born daughter—At Hythe, 
the lady of Major-Gen. Sir B. D’Urban, of a 
daughter—The lady of Lieut.-Col. Staveley, C. B., 
Royal Staff Corps, of a deughter—At Canterbury, 
the lady of the Rev. Thomas Bennett, of a son— 
The lady of W. O. Hammond, esq. of May- 
Deacon, of a daughter. 
. Married.] At North Cray, Captain Willian 
Redman Ord, of the Royal Engineers, to Eliza 
Dare, second daughter of the late Dr Latham, of 
Bexley—At St. Tanl’s-church, Canteibury, Mir. 
Francis Harris, to Miss Charlotte Sutton—At 
Woodchurch,, Mr. Henry Crompton, to Miss E. 
Tuggles—At Staplehurst, Mr. John Spong, to Miss 
M. Allen—At Harbledown, Mr. Thos. Crouch, of 
Stnrry, tO Miss Ann Wellard, of Harbledown—At 
Kenardington, Mr. Weaver, to Miss Rainley, of 
Appledore—At Maidstone, Mr. Samuel Milbourn, 
to Miss Mary Ilolloway—Mr. Johbu Marten, to 
Miss Sarah Taplin, both of Canterbury—George 
Longmore, esq. Royal Staff Corps, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. W. W. Wilcocks—At 
Appledore, Mr. James Hammond, to Miss Hannah 
Warner, of Rye—At Foikstone, Mr. Win. Poskett, 
to Mary Nash—At Chatham, Edw. T. D. Hualkes, 
esq. of Rochester, to Jane, second daughter of 
Mr. Forman, esq. Chatham—At Isle of Thanet, 
Mr. Edw. Harman, to Miss Sarah Ann Fleming— 
At Harrietsham, Mr. George Orford, to Miss M. 
Hope—At Hythe, Lieut. Longmore, of the Royal 
Staff Corps, to Eligabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. William Wright Wilcocks. 

Died.) At the Vicarage North fleet, 34, Char 
Totte, wife of the Kev. T. G. Durham, Curate of 
that place—At Margate, Mrs. Sarah Johnson— 
At Bethersden, Mr T. Spicer, 61—At Hoath, Mr. 
Henry Rayner—At Ospringe, 39, Captain Thos. 
C. Gravener, in the Hon. East India Company’s 
service—At Margate, Mrs. Pointon, 81—Mr. NMat- 
thew Ridley, of St. John’s Hospital Northgate, 
Canterbury— Mr, Jobn Terry of St. Nicholas Hos- 
pital, Harbledown, 78—At Folkstone, Miss Char. 
lotte Wilkes—At Leeds, near Maidstone, © Mr. 
Thomas Finch, 70—Littlebourne, Mr. Christopher 
Deval—At Sydenham, Richard Shute, esq. 67— 
At Kenardington, Mrs. Pearce, 86—At Mersham, 
Mrs. Mitchell, 45—At Eltham, Mrs. Marv. fligh- 
sted, 20--At Phaniagton, Mr. Robert Prime, 34-- 
At Dover, Mrs. Carter, wife of Mr, G. Carter— 
Mr. E. Back, of Messham, 65, 


LANCASHIRE. 

Births] At Liverpool, the Lady of Lieut. Co), 
d@’Auguiiar, of a son. 

Married.| At Liverpool, Wm. Purser, to Anna 
Tryphosa, only daughter of the late W. Dobb, ese, 
—Mr. George Clate, to Mary youngest daughter of 
the late B. Norbury, e¢sq.--At Broughton «5, re 
John Chapman, to Sarah, daughter of the inte 
Thomas Bissey, ¢3q. deceased—John Calliver, es... 
of Quebec, to Margaret, daughter of Mr. Joh, 
Carter—Mr. Samuel Nathan, to Miss Yates, secouy 
daughter of the !ate Rev. B, Yates, 

Died.} At Manchester, Edward, youngest con 
of Mr. S. J Smith, of Gaythors, 18— Mrs Dalton, 
Wife of Johu Delton, esq. of Thurntiam—At Bishop 
Auckland, Charlotte, wife of Mr. T. Parkingion, 42, 
—Mr. Howard, surgeon, of Nutsford, $4—At Liver. 
poo!, Elizabeth, only surviving daughter of the lare 
Thomas Wedgwood, esq. of Etrurta, Staffordsiire. 
— Thomas Parker, of Alkincoates, and of Newton 
Hali, Yorkshire, esq. one of the Deputy Lieutenants 
for Lancashire. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

We are glad to hear that there is about 
to be erected in the vicinity of the Fish- 
Ponds, parish of Stapleton, a new Church, 
under the Establishment. Great part of 
the money requisite for this undertaking 
has been raised by the benevolent inhabi- 
tants of Stapleton. Much good must result 
from this measure, as the neighbourhood 
is chiefly inhabited by colliers, who have no 
place of religious worship to resort to. 

Births.) The Lady of Wm. Biande!!, csq. of 
Crosby Hail. of a son. 

Married.] The Rev. T. Burnaby, jun. M.A. 
of Mistertou, Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of 
Anglesea, to Sarah, youngest daughter oi! the late 
Andrew Meires, esq. of Daventry— 

Died.}] At Waltham, T. Frisby, esq.—At Besu 
Manor Fark, Join Herrick, esq, 690—Wm. Co bins, 
esq. of Frowlesworth, and of Fisherwick, Stofioru- 
shire. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The present lambing season is generally 
allowed to be wonderfully productive. Of 
the many published instances of increase, 
perhaps not the least remarkable, 1s that of 
a smal! flock of Mr. Benj. Dickinson, ot 
Great Ponton, near Grantham, Linceis- 
shire; this gentleman had only sevcniced 
ewes, and they have yeaned the surprisiny 
number of 30 lambs.—Mr. James Warber- 
ton, of Grimsby, has an ewe that lias pre- 
duced him within the last two years ¢hirtcen 
lambs, all living at this time, and likely t 
live; and an ewe in the flock of Mr. Parker, 
of Waltham, last week yeaned 4 lambs, all 
living. 

Births.] At Grantham, the Lady of the Rev, 
B Smith, of a son—At Edlington Grove, te Lavy 
of R. S. Short, esq. of a daughter. 

Marricd.) At Huil, T. Dungworth, ea. ° 
Glentworth Hall. to Mrs. Dudding, late of S°%°Y, 
near this city—Mr. George Wales, of Nassinz' 
to Miss Charlotte Young, 5th daughter of Mr. i 
Young, of Deeping Gate—At Boites‘ord, Deputy 
Assistant Commissary General Daniel, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Mr, Barratt, of Roxby.Grance. 

Died.} At Spalding, the infant child o! Cc. oe 
ner, esq.—Nevile King, esq. of Ashby House, ne® 
Sleaferd—At Lincoln, J. Nelthorpe, es¢.—At bo» 
ton, J. W. H. Burton, esq. of Billingboro. 
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1819.] Norfolk —Northampionshire—N orthumberland—Notts. 477 


;' NORFOLK. 

Celebration of Mr. Coke's Birth-Day, 
Thursday, May 6th.—The anniversary of 
the natal! day of this distinguished individual 
was celebrated at Loddon by a highly re- 
spectable meeting of freehclders resident in 
that part of the county ; by whom the festive 
occasion was marked with the strongest in- 
dications of personal respect and political 
attachment. Fifty-two gentlemen sat down 
to a sumptuous dinner, in the great room at 
the Swan inn. G. Watson, esq. in the chair, 
with Mr. Woolsey, of Yarmouth, as Vice- 
President ; and supported by Messrs. Gooch, 
Farrow, Thurtell, Clarke, Nichols, Palmer, 
Taylor, Crow, Gilbert, Fowler, &c. 

Births.] At Cosgrove Rectory, in this county, 
the lady of the Rev. U1. L. Mansel, of a daughter. 
At Redworth Iouse, the lady of R-. Surtees, esq. 
ofa son.—The lady of J. Wooller, esq. of Whit 
field House, Walsingham, of a seventh son. 

Married.}] At Cawston, the Rev. R. Bacon, 
LL.D. to Susan, daughter of the Rev. R. Baker, 
DD. late Rector of Cawston.—G. Whincop, esq. 
to Miss Green, Lynn.—Mr. W. Norton, of Holt 
pall, to Miss Noble, of Burford.—The Rev. John 
Jowett, Vicar of Ancaster, Lincolnshire, to Mary, 
daughter of J. Clarke, esq. of Swaffham.—At West 
Walton, near Wisbeach, the Rev. S. Cro<s, M.A, 
Vieat of ETunstanton, to Anna Maria, youngest 
danghter of Capt. G. Ba:ly, of Lynn Regis.—At 
Norwich, the Rev. P. Hudson, rector of Metton 
and Felbrigg, to Mary, eldest daughter of Tsauc 
Wales, esq. of Walberswick.—RKev. B. Binley, to 
Hamilton. only daughter of the Right Rev. George 
Gleigh.—Mr. J. Goodrich, of Stanningfield, Suf 
folk, to Miss U. Holland, of South Lopham —At 
Pakenham, F. Wheatley, esq. of Mundesley, to 
Marian, youngest danghter of the late Rev. Thos. 
Martin, of Colkirk—Mr. J. Sparrow, to Miss Mary 
Warmav—Mr. John Turner, of Castleacre, to Eliza 
Catharine, eldest dauchter of Mr. John Baly, of 
Hillington— At ‘Valgrave, Mr. G. Porter, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Mr. George Judkins—Mr. 
George Judkins, to Susannah Moore, late of Wal- 
gave Lodge—Lately, at Amwich, the Rev. John 
Owen, of Lianeiion, to Hester, fourth daughter of 
Mr. Roose, of Brynterion, Anglesey—At Hough- 
ton-leSpring, Mr. Charles Hodgson, of Sheffield, 
t0. Miss Hudson, of West Rainton—At Bishopwear- 
mouth, Bir. Mann, to Miss Donnison—At Keigh.- 


ley, Mr. W. Bradley, of Halifax, architect, to Mrs. 


Allen, widow of the late Mr. John Allen, Cum- 
berland. 
Died.—G. B, Walford, 17 ; W. Walford, 20. sons 


ofthe Rev. W. Walford, Rector of Long Suatten—=— 


John Hill, esq. of Gressenhall Hall, 62—At her fa- 
thers house, Catherine-place, Ann, only daughter 
of Henry Lee Warner, esq. of Walsingham Abbey 
At an advanced age; Mrs. Ellis, of Downham 
Market—At Aldcby, 31, Mrs. Utting, wife of Philip 
Utting, esq. and Aaughter of Wm. Sayers, esq. 80!i- 
titer, of Yarmouth—100, Mrs. Hannah Scott, relict 
of Mr. Robert Scott—Mr. Richard Bidwell, 60— 
lathe Olose, Thomas Harvey, esq. late of Catton 
At Swaffhain, 73, Mr. James Jobnson—16, Wil- 
wm, the only son of Mr. Thomas Palmer, of Gar- 
*eston—85, the Rev. Durand Rhudd, D D. Rector 

2 cum Bergholt, and of Great Wenham, 
in Suffolk, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 





& 


~——-s NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


an” At Rothbury, Mr. Redhead, of Whit. 
)to Margaret, second daughter of Edw. Pringle, 


esq. of Suitter—G. M. Tarleton, esq. of the 6th 
foot, to Louisa, daughter of the late George Best, 
esq. of Chilston Park, Kent—Mr. Atkinson, of 
Findon-hill, to Miss Lofthouse, of the Marker 
place, Durham. 

Died.) At Long Buckby, 31, Mr. Wm. Richard 
Denny, solicitor—At Wellenborengh, Mrs. De. 
borah Fiintham, 77—-At Eydon, Mr. Page, surgeon, 
41—At Wells, Jolin Thil, esq. of Gressenhall Hall, 
Norfolk-—~At Irthlingborough, 53, Mr. Joon Knight, 
of Smitifieid bars, Loudon--tn London, Mr. Join 
Cogan Giegson, late of Rothwell, in this county— 
Miss Anne Uays, of Ishain—At Noithampton, the 
infant son of Mr, T. Gibson, of Saville court, in 
Percy street, in this town—Joesph Mills, esq. of 
Coruhill House. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Sublterraneous Garden and Natural 
Hot-bed.— A curious account of a subter- 
raneons garden formed at the bottom of 
the Percy Main Pit, Newcastle, by the 
furnace-keeper, was communicated to the 
last quarterly meeting of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, in a letter from Mr. 
Bold, of Alloa. The plants are formed in 
the bottom of the mine by the light and 
radiant heat of an open fire, constantly 
maintained for the sake of ventilation. The 
same letter contained an account of an ex- 
tensive natural hot-bed near Dudley, in 
Staffordshire, which 1s heated by means of 
the slow combustion of coal at some depth 
below the surface. Frem this natural hot- 
bed, a gardener raises annually crops of 
different kinds of culinary vegetables, which 
are earlier by some weeks than those in 

e surrounding gardens. 

Births.] At Bedale, the wife of Admiral Sir J. 
P. Bevesiord, bart, of a daughter—In Newgate 
street Newcastle, the wife of John Gray, esq. of a 
daughter. 

Married.) At Alveston, Joseph Jackson, esq. 
of Manchester, to Mary Ann, eldest daughier of 
the late Edward Townsend Higgins, esq. of Bridge 
Town Clouse, Warwickshire—Mr. Francis Tinn, of 
North Shields, to Miss Mary Brown—At Hexham, 
Mr. George Carr, to Miss Farrow—At Newcastle 
A. P. Cumberbatch, esq. to Caroline, fifth daughter 
of the late William Challoner, esq. of Guisborough, 
in the county of York 

Died.] Mr. Jolin Mitchell, printer of the Tyne 
Mercury, 47—Cortachy Castle, near Newcastle, 
the Right Hon. Walter Earl of Airly,80— At Great 
Whittington, Mr Joseph Dobdinsen, 85—At Elwick, 
Mr, Richard Pickering, 91\—At High Felling, Mary 
M'Clay, 95. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Lewis Allsopp, esq. of this town, and Mr. 
Stuart, were returned Members to serve in 
the present Parliament for the borough of 
Camelford, in Cornwall, the former election 
for that borough, having been declared 
void by a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

Married.} The Rev. Thomas Paget, to Charlotte 
Dorothy, youngest daughter of the late F. Evans, 
esq of Lenton Grove, near Nottingham—At New- 
ark, Mr. Job of Kiskby Lathorpe, to Catherine 
daughter of W. Parker, esq.—At Scalford, Mr. W. 
Kirk, of Wymonham, to Miss S. Hawley. 

Died.] At Clifton, Lady Innes, relict of Sir W. 
Innes, 86—At Carlton, near Worksop, 26, Mrs. S. 
Brown, third daughter of Mrs. Thirkell. 
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478 Oxford — Shropshire — Somerset--Stafford. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

At a General Meeting of the persons in- 
terested in the rebuilding of St. Martin's 
Church, held yesterday in the Council 
Chamber, a Select Committee was appointed 
to inspect the several Plans and Estimates 
then delivered in, and to recommend to the 
next General Meeting the plan to be adopt- 
ed. Many Plans were submitted to the 
Meeting, which were highly creditable to 
the ingenuity of the several Architects, who 
appeared to have spared no pains in the exe- 
cution of their designs. We understand the 
Members of the Select Committee intend 
meeting on Friday next. 

Married.) Sanford Graham, esq. M. P. ouly sen 
ef Sic James Graham, bart. to Caroline, third 
daughter ef the late John Langston, eoq. of Sras- 
den-house, Oxfordshire.—At Thame, Mr. G. Gor- 
don, to Susanna, eldest daughter of the late Mr. J. 
Hurst. 

Dicd.] Bt Wheateley, Mr. James West. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Asa proof of the admirable management 
and usetul employment of the prisoners in 
Hichester gaol, the assize courts at ‘Taunton 
on the 29th ult. afforded the pleasing exhi- 
bition of two cloth covers for the counsel and 
attornies’ table in each court, entirely manu- 
faetured by the prisoners in this gaol from 
the staple in the pack, through the different 
processes jn the picking, sorting. combing, 
carding, spinning, weaving, and dyeing, to 
the greatest perfection. The cloths are dark 
blue ; and the centre of each bears the fol- 
lowing inscription, worked in yellow silk :— 
«: Manufactured by the prisoners in Ilches- 
ter gaol, 1819. 

Married.} At Leintwardine, Mr. Urwick, of 
Beek.jxy, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Wal- 
het, of Stomerhall, Herefordshire.—Thomas W. 
Perks; esq. of Sutton Hill, to Sully, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. G. Hazlewood, of Bridg- 
north.—At Strewsbury, Henry Andrews, esq. late 
of the 4th or King’s Own Regiment, to Mary 
Emma, only surviving child of the Rev. Francis 
Kinehant, of Easton, Herefordshire.—The Rev. W. 
Jones Mugtes, A. M. Vicar of Cardington, Salop, 
to Selina, eldest daughter of G. Corser, esq of 
Whitchurch.—At Abergwilly, John Morgan Howe!!, 
esq. of Morfa,to Mary, only daughter of Teury 
Lewis, esq. of Galtygog.—At Yarpvool, Mr. James 
Edwards, of Kingsland, to Ann, only daughter of 
Mr. Henry Connop.—At St. Chad’s, Mr. John 
Evans, te Miss Howley, daughter of Thomas Haw- 
ley, esq.—Mr. R. S. Thomas, of Hambury, to Miss 
A, Pritchett, of Mattley Court. 

Died.j At Shrewsbury, Mr. Boudler.—Mr, 
Evans.—Mr. G. Boden, of Brockton, 81.—Jaue, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Hartley, of Cleobury Mort- 
imer, 14.—Richard Edwards, esq. of Farmcot, 49. 
—Mr. James Brownhill, of Nantwich, solicitor, 25, 
At an advanced age, Mis. Elizabeth Mytton —Rd, 
Lyster. esq. of Rewton Castle, one of theRepre- 
sentatives in Parliament for Shrewsbury.—Martha, 
tire wife of James Compson, esq. of Clobury Mor- 
timer. —At Sheriffhales, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
R: Dean.—At English Franckion, Mrs. Burlton, 
relict of the late John Burliton, esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

‘Ata public meeting of ladies and gentle- 

men, held at the Guildhall, Bath, it was re- 








(June J, 


solved to establish an asylum for unprotecteg 
females, not less than 12 year of age, nor 
above 14, in order to qualify them for situa. 
tions of inferior domestic service. 
Married} At Clifton, the Rev. Liscombe 
Clarke, Fellow of Winchester coliege. to Mary 
eldest daughter of the Rev. T, Stonehouse, Vigor.— 
At Chilcomptou, Mr. Peter Webber, to Miss Sarah 
Gullifer.—At Bristol, Mr. W. Sims, of Welton, to 
Miss Coombs, eldest daughter of Mrs. Coombs, of 
Tinsbury.—Mr. Robert Gough, of Whitley court, te 
Elizabeth, youngest daugliter of John Knight, esq. 
of Kenn court.—Mr, W. White, to Ester, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Bloxsome, of Stroud — 


Wiliiam Burge, esq. of Pawlett, to Ann, only daugl. . 


ter of Thomas Hooper, esq —Joseph Rich, esq. to 
Martha, daughter of W. Cox, esq. of Steart-Marsh,— 
Joseyh Winter esq. of Marlock, to Catherine, fourth 
daughter of the jate Mr. H. S. Brice, Surgeon of 
Sherboue,—Mr. James Mun Buckland, of Abbot's 
Leigh, to Sarah, second daughter of Joseph Smith, 
esq.—John Race Godfrey, esq. of the Hon. E.1.C’s 
service, to Jane Octavia, second daughter of Mr. R, 
Woodiouse, cf Duke street. 

Died.) At Bath, Mrs, Seyer, wife of the Rev, 
Samuel Seyer, M. A. of Bristol—Johu Daniell, 
esq. banker, of Hentford House, Yeovil.—At Over 
Stowey. the Rev. W. Holland, M. A. 73, Rector of 
Monkton Fasleigh, Wilts, and Vicar of Ove: Stower 
—On the South-parade, 77, Isaac Todd, esq.—Mr. 
Benjamin Perry,—77, Mr. Nathan Atherton, cf 
Ranisbury, Wilts.—4¢, Elizabeth. wife of Mr. W, 
Cuff, of Bathwick.—73, Lady Burton, widow of the 
late Sir Robert Burton, Knt —95, At Henstridge 
Bowden, Mark Wilks, esq.—17, At Woodconie, 
Maria, eldest daughter of the late Henry F. Arbouin, 
esq.—2?2, At Clitten, Miss Emma, 4th daughter of 
Sir Fitzwilliam Barrington. bart. of Swainstone, ia 
the Isle of Wight.—Mrs. Lloyd, at the rectory, 
Compton Dundoo,—At Shepton Mallet, the Rev. 
Charles Brown.—Fiances, the wife of Lieut. Gene. 
ral Stovin, of Chilworth Lodge, Hants and daughter 
of the late Arthur Arlaud, esq. of Fairfietd.—Mrs. 
Alien, relict af Philig Allen, esq. of Bath Hampton. 

STAPFORDSHIRE. 

A singular accident occured a short time 
ago ; two men employed, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pottery, to divide a field with 
posts and rails; while they were at work,a 
horse, which was in the pasture came wan- 
tonly galloping towards them, and went with 
such force against the rail at which they 
were employed, as to break it in the centr¢; 
each of the broken parts struck its man with 
so much violence as to break one of the legs 
of each, and it was some time before theit 
unfortunate situation was discovered. 

Marricd.} Atthe Collcgiate Church. Wolver- 
hampton, Mr. F.Greseley. of Birmingham, Co Char 
lotte. fourth daughter of the late Mr. Samuel Proud, 
of Biistou.—Thomas W. Perks, esq. of Sutton Hill, 
Shropshire, to Sally, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
G. Hazlewood of Bridguorth—Mr. John Coates, of 
Manchester, to Catherine, danghter of Mr Thos 
Jackson.—At Lichfield, W. Scott, esq. of Penn, te 
Miss Haywood, of Lichfield.—At Dudley, Lieut. 
J. W. Eyre, of the Royal Engineers, to Ann, ouly 
daughter of Mr. W. Jenkins.—Mr. W. Myttor, $ 
Stourport, to Mary Ann, only daughter of Mr. © 
Swann. , d- 

Died.] M1. James Colclough, solicitor, of San 
bach.—Mr. Thomas Morton, of Wolverhampton” 
Mary, relict of Mr. 3, Warren, sen. Vicar Chore 
Lichfield Cathedral, 
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4819.] Suffolk—Surrey—Sussex—Warwick—Westmorelund, &c. 470 


SUFFOLK. 

Births.] The Lady of W. B. Tuffnell. esq. of 
Chatham Hall, Great Walsham, cf a daughter. 

Marricd.] The Kev. Wm. Thorpe, of Stetch- 
worth, to Elizabeth, youngest dsuginter of Thomas 
Smyth, esq. of East Dereham—Mr. Robert Martin 
Carss, of Little Whelnetham, to Miss Garnkam, of 
Riougham—At Walberswick, the Rev. P. Hudson, 
Rector of Metton and Felbrig, in Norfoik, to Miss 
Wales, daughter of Iseac Wales, esq.—Mr. Win. 
Coleman, of Needham Market, to Miss Wright, of 
Walton— Mr. J. Goodrich, of Stanuiugfield, to Miss 
Hugh Holland, ot South Losham 

Died.]. At Stanground, Mr. Thomas Warwick. 
jate of Ipswich—:.jizabeth Broke Kir»y, relict of 
John Kirby, esy. at Ipswich, 77—Mr. Charles Bor- 
ley, of Barham, 84—At Rickinghall, Mrs. Mary 
Fisher, formerly of Ipswich, 76—Mary, wife of 
John Da)ton,esq. of Thornham—Mrs. Ann Scarlett, 
widow of Mr. James Scarlett, late of Ipswich— 
Elizabeth, relictof Mr Johnson Naylor, of Ickling- 
ham; 78—Mr. Jucob Hauschildt, late of the @d 
Hussars, K.G. L.—Elizabeth, wite of Mr. J. Mid- 
dleton, of Rickinghall—At Downham Market, R. 
Newell, 49—-Mary, «ldest daughter of Mrs. Keeble. 
widow, of Stowmarket, 24, 

SURREY. 

There is at this time, in the garden of a 
Mrs. Roberts, of Rotherhithe, a pear-tree, 
on parts of which the fruit is set and pro- 

y formed, and on other parts a second 
m is fast making its appearance, as 
fine and full as at first. 
‘Births ] AtEastei!y Eud [ouse, the lady of G. 
W. Lawrence, esq. of Si. Jaines’s, Jamaica, of a 
daughter—At Dulwich, the lady of H. Glazbrook, 
eq. of a son—At the Manor House, Wandsworth, 
the lady of Alderman Magnay, of a son. 

Marriages.) At Fulham, Henry Andrews, esq. 
late of tlre 4th reg. to Mary Emma, only surviving 
child of the Rev. Francis Kinchant, of Easton, 
Herefordshire— Alexander Grant, esq. of Clapham, 
toHelen, youngest daughter of the late Rev. V. 
Thorold, of Weelsby-house, Lincolushire—Mr. A. 
Drew, of Rermondsecy Surrey, to Jane, second 
daughter, of Wm. Langton, esy. of Chippenham. 
bouse—-James Manson, e:q. of Lambeth-terrace, to 
Henrietta, third daughter of the late R. F. Sutt, 
sq. of the ‘same place—Charies David Gordon, 
9. of Dulwich-bill, to Marian, eldest daughter 
of Robert Philipps, esq. of Longworth, Hereford. 
shire 


Died} At Guildford, 72, Mrs. E. Booker, refict 
@fthe late C. Booker, esq.—Upper Fast Sheen. 36, 
Mrs Hewhes, relict of tie late Jeremich Hawkes; 
#aq. Of Cecil-stiect—Mis. Barker, late of Croydon, 


SUSSEX. 


Births] At Earsham Parsonage, Mrs. George 
Day, of « son 

Marriea.] Charles Ridge, esq. of Chichester, 
© Anna Letitia, second daughter of Thomas Cait. 
Wright, esq. of Lower Grosvenor street—Robert 
Taylor, €sq. of Brighton. to Mara, eldest daughter 
the late &. Bruaimell, esq. of the Treasu:y— 
Mr. Robert Thurston, to miss Stoliday. both of 
by next the Sea—Mr. Aldis, of Rackheath, to 
' Brown, danghter of Mr. Brown, of Liowfeld 
—k + Baker, of Beccles, to Miss Px! ner, of 
mne—Mr. Robert Gedge, to Mrs. Riioda Sem- 











] Mr. T. H. Hale, of Coxbottom barm, 

 Petworth—At Lewes, Mrs. Shelley, widow of 
fy Shelley, esq.—At Hastiugs, Win. Pizzey, 
At Eslier, Mrs. Hughés, wife ot E. Hughes, 


WARWICKSHIRE 

Married.} At Alveston, Joseph Jackson, Esq. 
of Manchester, to Mary Ann, eldest daugiter of 
the late Edward Townsend Higgins, Esq. of Bridge 
Town House—At Birmingham, Mr. Willikon Mitton, 
of Stourport, to Mary Ann, only daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Swann. 

Died] Mrs. Wioterton, relict of Mr. Winterton, 
of Wolvey Hall—At Rugby, Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Gillbee, rector of 
Barby—At Heniey in Arden, Major Hiltoe, iate of 
the 25th Light Dragoous, 38—John Bohun Smyth, 
Esq. Mayor of Warwickh—60, Mrs. Seiwiu, widow 
of Henry Charies Selwyn, Esq. Lientenant-Gover- 
nor of the Istend of Montser:at—Mrs. Hannah 
Beale, of Hyde Court, near Minchiohampton. 


WESTMORELAND. 

Marrie?.) At Kendal, Captain Watcrs,to Miss 
Brauthwaite, both of Kirkland—Mr. Thomas Pain 
ter, jun. of Liverpoo!, to Miss Ratcliff, daughter of 
Mr. Richard Rate! iff. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The first ploughing match for 1819, for 
the premiunis offered by the Bath and West 
of England Society, took place on Tuesday, 
In a grass layer, on a stony stiff soil, belong- 
ing to Sir J. Hawkins, bart. at Kelston. 
Seven ploughs started, only two of which 
performed the work in the given time, viz. 
22 hours. 

Births.) At Gatcombe, the Lady of Sir Lucius 
Curtis Bart. of ason—At Burgate House, the Lady 
of J. Green Wilkinson, E-q of a Jaug!ter—The 
Lady of the Rev. Francis B. Astley, of a son, at the 
Rectory House Manningford Abbots. 

Married George White, Esq. of Devizes, to 
Miss Clifford, of Cherriii—Mr. J. B. Sherring, to 
Esther, daughter of the late J. Boulter, Esq. of 
Qucen Charlton—Mr. John Bryvn, of Westerleich, 
to Miss Elizabeth Hall, of Puchleehuich—Mr. 
Heury Bash, of Wick, to Miss Stibbs. of Stouts inl, 
Bitton—Johu Nathaniel Williams, Esq. of Castie- 
hill, Cardiganshire, to Sarah, dauguter of James 
Loxdale, Esq. of Kingsland, Salop; at Salisbury.— 
At Corsham, Henry John Smith, Esq of Mailbo- 
rough, to Jane, only daughter ef Samue! Mountjoy 
Esq. of the former place. 

Died.) At Salisbury, Thomas Dickenson, Esq. 
of Pickwick lodge, near Corshain—Licut. N‘Der- 
mott, of the Oth Regiment of Foot, 22—~Henry Pen- 
ruddocke Windham, Esq. 83—At Bashicy Lodge, 
Thomas Jones Esq. 65. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Birth.} At Worcester, the Lady of Edward 
Mostyn, Esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) Mr. Joseph Morris, of Orlten, to 
Miss Elizabeth Whitesides, of Stottesdoun—Mr. 
Owen, of the Tything, to Winifred, youngest daugh 
ter of Mr. Hooper—At Whittington, Captain [Mol 
brow, of the Royal North Gloucester Militia, te 
Elizabeth Auna, only daughter of the late Mr. 
George Parker, of the Old Honse—Lieutenant Js, 
W. Eyre, of the Royal Engineers, to Anne, only 
danghter of Mr. William Jenkins.—At Ombersley, 
Mr. W. Coteil, of Stourport, to Letitia, fourth 
dangl:ter of the late Mr. John Saylor. 

Died.}] Mis. Liartwright, formerly of Clerken- 
leap—At Worcester, Charles, third son of the late 
Thomas Whieldon, Esq. of Feston—Mrs. Ann Hill, 
of the Sything—Mr Walter Chandler—i7, Harriet, 
fifth daughter of the Rev. James Hastings, rector 
of Martley—At Holt Flert, Mr. William Evans, 22 
—61, Mrs. Allies, wife of Mr. Thomas Allies of 
Foregate-street—At Powick, 30, Margaset, wife of 
Robert Dena, 
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YORKSHIRE. 

. A beautiful specimen of the art of cut- 
lery was manufactured by Joseph Regers 
and Sons, Sheffield. [: is an elegunt knife 
in miniature, containing 30 instruments, 
moving on 11 springs, and 14 joints, of the 
most exquisite workmanship: it employed 
fhe workmen 28 days of close application to 
complete it; does not exceed S-eightis of 
an inch in length, and weighs only one quar- 
terof an cunce. The foliowing is a list of 
the articles contained in the above knife: 
1 stick-knile blade, 1 pruning-lniie blade, 3 
peuknite blades, 1 nail-knife blade, 1 silver 
fruit-knife blade, 1 silver tooth-pick, 1 bow- 
saw, 1 doubled-tcoth saw, | leather-punch, 
I button-hook, 1 pair of scissars, 1 gup- 
picker, | pair of tweezers, 4 fleams of dif- 
ferent sizes, 1 nail-file, 1 chissel, 1 cork- 
screw, | render, | timber scribe, 1 gimblet, 
I bodkin, 1 brad-awl, 1 horse-hook, | gun- 
screw, and | auger. 
_ Births.) The lady of Dr. Bodley, of Charlotte. 
street, Hull, of « daughter.--At Ratcliffe-house, 
Thorne, the lady of Ralph Creyke, fun. esq. of a 
daughter. 

Married |] At Holderness, John Laing, M.D. 
surgeon, to Christiana Eliz. Gibb, both of Forfar- 
shire—Geo. Wrangham, e:q. of Bridlington, to 
Letitia, only daughter of R. Porter, esq.—Thes. 
Walker, esq. of the Scotch Greys, to Constantia 
Frances Anne, cidest daughter of John C. Beres- 
ford, esq.—At likley, W. S. Bettey, esq. to Miss 
Mary Bell, daughter of R. Bell, esq. of Sution. 

Died.) At Brough, 69, Miss Mary Lonsdale—At 
Old Lambton, the wife of John Charliop; and 
while attending the funeral of Mrs. Charlton, Mr. 
Thomas Cha:ltnn—Mrs. Mary Hodgson, relict of 
the Rev. Richard Hodgson—Mr. Thomas Clay, 78. 
—Near Northallerton, Mrs, Hutton, 

WALES. 

From the unusual mildness of the season, 
Aberystwith can already boast of several 
visitors, many houses being occupied, and 
others engaged. The new public roomsare 
in a state of forwardness, and every exertion 
will be made to complete them this season. 

Births.) At Radnor, the lady of Edw. Evans, 
¢3q. of 4 son.—The lady of Colonei Geo, Rice, of a 
daugiiter, 
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Married.] At Ross, Francis Fisher, jan, esq, 
of Bristol, to Elizabeth, youngest dangitter of Dr, 
Lewis, of the former place.—At Swausea, Henry 
Morgan, esq. R. N. to Miss R. Jenkins, of Neat, 
At Meoile Brace, John Nathaniel Williams, esq. of 
Castle hill, to Sarah Eliz sbeth, second daughter of 
Joseph Loxdale, esq. of King!and, Shropshire, 

Died.) At the Rectory Hbouse, at Aber, the 

fev. Richard Griffith, b.1).—In Swansea, jo 

Frances Charlotte, dangliter of Capt. Gascoyre, 
R. N.--The Rev. Hector Bowen, Rector of Lay. 
madock, Giamorganshire. 

SCOTLAND. 

Shower of Salt-water in Dumfries-shire. 
Some weeks ago,a severe shower of salt 
water fell in the parish of St. Mungo, in 
Dumfries-shire. The day after, when the 
water was evaporated, the leaves of ever. 
greens, and branches of hedges, glistened 
with crystals of salt. 

Births.) At Edinburgh, Mrs. Campbell, of Dal. 
serf, of ason—The lady of Capt Clark, adjutant of 
the Forfar militia, of a daughter. 

Married.] At Kirklee, Mr. Robert Stewart, 
Gtasgow, to Janet, eldest diugi.ter of Mr. Johy 
Walker, of Kirklee.—Geo. Scott, esq. of Daldowie, 
to Miss Lilly Bayue, of Coneraig.—At Ruthergle i 
Bridge, David Lew, to Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Archibald Notman. 

Died.| In Glasgow Barracks, Mary Lowry, wife 
of Capt. Lowry, 40th regiment, 64.—At Carron 
Vale, Mrs. Margarct Hendry.—At the Manse of 
Lochcarron, 66, the Rev. Lachlan Mackenzie, mi 
nister of Lochearron. 

IRELAND. 

Births.} At Mountrath, the lady of the Rev, 
Geo. Wm. Rogers, of a daughter.—At Wexiord, 
Mis. Ormsby, wife of Major Ormsby, late of the 
5th Dragoon Guards, of a daughter. 

Married } At Dublin, the Ton. and Rev. F. 
Wingfieid, to Louisa Joan, third daughter of the 
late Hon, Geo. Jocelyn.—Alexander Crookshank, 
of Londonderry, esq. to Miss Mabella Smith, of 
Mountjoy-square.—-Purefoy Fue, esq. of Rossmore 
Lodge, couuty Kilkenny, to Margaret, second 
daughter of James Izod, esq of Kells. 

Died} uv Dublin, Mrs, De Joncourt.—In Daw- 
son street, Mrs. Catherine Stannard, eldest daugh. 
ter of the late Eaton Stannard, esq —In Glouces- 
ter street, Mrs. Margaret Simpson, relict of the late 
hk. A Simpson, e:q.—Iln South Great George-str 
Mrs. Miller, 61. 


<a -- 


Erxrata.—lIn our present number, page 454, line 25, for “ painted besides his other 
studies,” read ‘* exhibited hesides his unexhibited studies,” &c.—The paragraph contat- 
ing the notice of Mr. Collins's admirable “ Sea Shore,” and of some other artists’ pictures, 
was omitted by mistake, under the head of Fine Arts —Under the head of Fine Arts, 10 
p. 262, of our Magazine for April, the transposition of a sentence produced the following 
error: “ Until the middle of the lest century there was litte change. But {rom the resto- 
ration of Charles the Second, the example of his present Majesty, and the progress ot 
knowledge, the force of prejudice in the highest circles.” The above ougiit to have been 
thus : “ From therestoration of Charles the Second, until the middle of the last century, 
there was little change ; but the exampie of his present Majesty, and the progress ol know- 
ledge, abated the force of prejudice in the highest circles.” 





TO READERS, AND CORRESPONDENTS. do 
We are sorry to be compe'led, for wast of room, to defer our Dramatic A rticle till next 
month. Our limits oblige us also to postpone the insertion of many other valuable contri- 
butions ; our friends, however, may be assured that they wil] meet with the earliest poss! 
attention. Weshall endeavour to make room, in future, for our Stocks Table, as usu": 
it was never our intention to omit this useful feature of our Miscellany — 
is requested to say how a letter will reach him. 3 
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SouTHRON 





J. Gillet, Printer, Grown Court, Fleet Street, London, 
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